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PEET’AOE. 


The portion of the old Oudh Gazetteer referring 
to the Gonda district was mainly the work of Mr. 
W. C. Benett, who also wrote the report on the first 
regular settlement. Much of this is of permanent 
value, as also were the contributions of Dr. W. Hoey. 
The scheme of the present Gazetteers has necessitated a 
complete re-arrangement and the introduction of much 
new material, for the collection of which I am greatly 
indebted to Mr. L. 0 . Porter and Mr. E. de M. Hum¬ 
phries, successively Deputy Commissioners. I must 
also express my acknowledgements to Mr. H. B. 0 . 
Hailey, who, by his intimate knowledge of the district 
and his ready help and advice, has afforded me valuable 
assistance. 

Haini Tal: ) 

V H. K. N. 

August 1906 . J 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Features. 

The district of Gonda lies ia the north of Oudh, and Bouh- 
together with Bahraich comprises the portion of the Fyzahad 
division between the Ghagra and the outer ranges of the Hima¬ 
layas. To the north the district marches with Nepalese territory^ 
the boundary being artificial throughout, and marked by a line 
cleared through the forest with masonry pillars at fixed intervals. 

On the east the Arrah river separates Gonda from Nepal for 
some twenty-two miles, and the remaining portion of the boundary 
is formed by the Basti district as far south as the Ghagra; the 
dividing line is partly conventional and partly supplied by the 
Burhi Rapti, Rapti, Suwawan, Ruwana, and Manwar rivers. The 
southern borders are washed by the Ghagra, beyond which lie 
the districts of Fyzabad and Bara Banki; while on the west is 
Bahraich, separated, where possible, by various rivers and streams, 
but more frequently by artificial boundaries. The district is one 
of the largest in Oudh, its area being only exceeded in the case 
of Kheri. In shape it is a very irregular oblong, narrowest in 
the middle and widest towards the extremities; the greatest 
length is sixty-eight miles and the greatest width sixty-six miles. 

The area, according to the returns of the last survey, was 2,809’54 
square miles, of which 158*86 square miles were Government 
forest. The extremes of latitude and longitude are 26® 46' and 
27® 50' north, 81® 33' and 82® 46' east. 

The whole tract falls naturally into three divisions. To the Physical 
north is the tarai^ extending southwards from the forests at the foot 
of the hills to the Rapti and the villages immediately under the 
influence of that river on its south bank. This portion includes 
the whole of the large pargaua of Tulsipur, the greater part of 
Balrampur, and the northern edge of ITtraula. As in aU the 
submontane tracts, it lies low, water is very near the surface, and 
floods are frequent. In the north the innumerable torrents bring 
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down quantities of boulders and debris from tbe hills, and their 
broad beds are covered with shingle and sand; but further south 
swamps are frequent and the soil is a heavy clay, admirably suited 
for the growth of the fine rice for which Tulsipur has long been 
famous. This part of the district is, however, very unhealthy, 
owing to the prevalence and severity of malarial fever. 

The tarai gives place to the central upland plain or uparhar, 
which extends from the line of the Eapti to a broken sandy 
ridge, known as the uparhar edge, running from north-west to 
south-east a few miles north of the Terhi river and passing a 
short distance to the south of the town of Gonda. The edge is 
in places well defined, especially in the west, and resembles the 
bank of a river, as at one time it undoubtedly was; but towards 
the south-east it tends to disappear, and its place is taken by 
sandhills or merely a narrow strip of uneven ground. The whole 
uparhar tract is a slightly raised plateau, a continuation of the 
central portion of Bahraich; its surface is broken by the various 
rivers and drainage channels, which divide the tract into series of 
fertile plains separated by uneven spaces of poorer quality. In 
many parts the thick growth of trees and stretches of scrub 
jungle bear testimony to the time when the whole was covered 
with forest, and still render further reclamation a laborious and 
expensive task. There are two large expanses of forest remain¬ 
ing—the Tikri reserve in the south-east, and that along the banks 
of the Kuwana, belonging to private owners. Both stand in 
thickly populated and well-developed centres and, by harbouring 
herds of destructive wild animals, greatly affect the security of 
the surrounding villages. The uparhar embraces the remainder 
of the Utraula tahsil, the large pargana of Gonda, and portions of 
Mahadewa and H’awabganj. 

The remainder of the district, from the uparhar edge to the 
Ghagra, comprising nearly the whole of the Tarabganj tahsil and 
the Paharapur pargana, constitutes the lowlying tract known as 
the tarhar, or moist area. The general level is some fifteen feet 
below that of the uplands, from which it has been cut away by 
the action of the Ghagra and its tributaries. The whole of the 
tarhar is covered with a network of small streams, and in wet 
years a large portion of - it is liable to inundation. The subsoil 
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is everywhere composed of pure river saud, betraying its origin, 
and above this is a crust of alluvial loam of varying thickness 
and quality. The fertility of the soil varies inversely with the 
-proximity of the sand to the surface and the degree to which it 
is mixed with the loam. The distribution of this deposit is by 
no means even, as in places ridges of sand crop up, while between 
them are depressions with a loam soil of great fertility. Owing 
to the small depth below the surface at which water is found, 
the villages of the tarJiar are in no danger from drought and in 
famine years, as was notably the case in 1896, enormous profits 
were derived from the abundant harvest of maize. On the other 
hand, this part of the district is liable to suffer damage in 
seasons of heavy floods from abnormal rainfall, especially in the 
south of Digsir. This was the case in 1894, when the wide¬ 
spread inundation was followed by an outbreak of sickness and 
the death-rate rose to an unusual figure. 

The geology of the district exposes nothing but the ordinary Levels. 
Gangetio alluvium, with the slight exception of the boulders and 
detritus brought down by the hill torrents in the north. The 
soil is consequently of a similar character throughout, and its 
composition depends solely on the level and the depth at which 
water is found below the surface. The slope of the country, 
which lies from north-west to south-east;, is very slight. In the 
extreme north it is about 390 feet above the level of the sea, and 
from this it drops to 360 feet at Tulsipur and 350 feet at Balram- 
pur. The central plateau is slightly higher than this in the north¬ 
west, the level near Kauria station being 366 feet; but towards 
the south-east it drops steadily, and in the north of hfawabganj, 
near the Basti district border, it is not more than 325 feet. The 
tarhar is the lowest part of the district, with heights ranging 
from 355 feet at Colonelganj to about 310 feet opposite Ajodhya. 

The soil of the tarai is generally a stiff, heavy clay, but in Soils, 
places this gives way to a rich alluvial loam. In the uparhar 
loam predominates to the extent of about two-thirds, while the 
remainder, which is found in parts of pargana Mankapur, the high 
land adjoining the rivers, and the uparhar edge, is of a lighter 
quality and contains a larger proportion of sand. Generally 
speaking, the soil is best in the eastern parganas of Utraula and 
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Burhapara, while to the west the quality declines. In the 
tarJiar the soil, as already mentioned, is a light and porous 
loam, in places, and especially along the Terhi, degenerating 
into almost pure sand. There is practically no clay in the 
tarhar^ and the sandy soils, though light and weak, have not the 
worse defects of what is known as hliur in other parts of Oudh. 
Another feature is the comparative absence of iisar from all 
parts of the district. Owing to the small diflference between the 
various kinds of soils and the gradual nature of the transition from 
clay to loam and from loam to sand, the demarcation of the soil 
areas at both the regular settlements was effected on a conven¬ 
tional classification. As in most Oudh districts, three classes of 
soil were selected, depending on their distance from their home¬ 
stead and the consequent amount of manure and attention 
received by each. The highly manured zone near the village 
site is known as goind, the middle zone as manjhar, and the 
outlying fields as pdlo. Their application is a matter of great 
difficulty in this district owing to the constant tendency of the 
inhabitants to disperse into a number of small hamlets rather than 
concentrate into a single site; at the last settlement there were 
on an average six hamlets to each village. The result is that the 
land in the vicinity of these hamlets does not receive the same 
amount of manure and is not equal in quality to the first class 
goind land near large villages; but, on the other hand, the number 
of these hamlets keeps up a fair standard of cultivation through¬ 
out the village and, by bringing the cultivator nearer his fields 
and facilitating the carriage of manure, raises the quality of the 
middle and outlying areas. This is illustrated by the results of 
the last settlement, when only 5*39 per cent, of the land was 
demarcated as goind^ while 58*4 per cent, was classed as manjhar, 
and 36’21 per cent, as pdlo. 

The drainage of the country follows the general slope of 
the country and runs from north-west to south-east, the 
direction generally taken by all the rivers, the chief of which 
traverse the whole breadth of the district. The rivers belong 
to two main systems, that of the Rapti in the north and the 
Ghagra in the south. Each is fed by numerous tributaries, but 
the majority of the latter are of little importance, as they only 
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serve to carry off the surface water during the wet season of 
the year. 

The basin of the Rapti lies wholly in the tarai, the Suwawan, Eapti 
which is its only southern affluent of any importance, generally 
marking the northern boundary of the uparhar. The Rapti 
rises in the mountains of Nepal, and after traversing the 
Bahraich district enters Gronda on the western border of the 
Balrampur pargana near the village of Mathura. It flows 
thence in a very tortuous course through Balrampur as far as the 
IJtraula boundary, and then separates the two parganas till it 
reaches the Basti district at Materia Ghat. At that point it 
bends southwards and forms the district boundary as far as 
its junction with the Suwawan in the south-east of pargana 
IJtraula. The Rapti is a large and rapid stream and is navigable 
throughout its length in this district during the rains and cold 
weather; a certain amount of grain is still transported in this 
way, and considerable quantities of timber are floated down 
from the Bahraich forests; but, owing to the numerous bends in 
the river, navigation is a matter of some danger and difficulty. 

The banks are usually high, but the river is continually chang¬ 
ing its course. It only overflows its banks in very wet seasons, 
but then, instead of covering the submerged land with sand, it 
usually leaves behind a deposit of rich loam. The only bridge 
over the Rapti is that by which the railway crosses the river 
between Balrampur and Tulsipur ; elsewhere communication 
between the two banks is kept up by means of ferries, of which 
a considerable number are maintained by the district board. 

On either side of the Rapti, but especially on the north, the Bnrhi 
country is cut up by innumerable deserted channels of the river. 
Many of these contain water for a portion of the year, but the 
only one which can be considered a definite stream is that known 
as the Burhi Rapti. This begins near Mathura and flows across 
the district in a direction roughly parallel to that of the main 
river as far as the Basti border. Thence, instead of turning 
south, it maintains an easterly course and for a considerable 
distance separates the Tulsipur pargana from Basti, leaving the 
district in the extreme south-east corner of Tulsipur at its 
junction with the Arrah. This river intercepts the waters of all 
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the tributary streams which bring down the drainage from the 
hills to the north and consequently attains at times largo 
proportions. In wet years it overflows its banks and practically 
forms one stream with the Rapti, almost the whole of the 
intervening country being under water. 

The tributaries of the Burhi Rapti are exceedingly numerous, 
and many of them are known by different names in different 
portions of their course. They all bear a general resemblance to 
one another, being hill torrents of the usual description with 
broad boulder-strewn beds. In the dry weather they either dis¬ 
appear or else carry down an insignificant amount of water, but 
in the rains they are subject to sudden freshets and are rapidly 
transformed into rushing rivers, which do much damage to the 
land in their neighbourhood and frequently cover the fields with 
a deposit of barren sand. In the north of Tulsipur their number 
is legion and every little nala has its name. Then as they unite 
with one another their number decreases, but a great many 
continue an independent course southwards as far as the Burhi 
Rapti. The most important of these are shown in the map. 
The largest, from west to east, are the Kharjhar, Karwi, Kakraha, 
JKatha, Bhambhar, Banrua, and Arrah. 

To the south of the Rapti is the Suwawan, flowing along the 
extreme southern edge of the tarai. It rises near the western 
border and passes close to the town of Balrampur, thence flowing 
through the north of the TJtraula pargana and eventually joining 
the Rapti at Rasulabad on the Basti border. The Suwawan is a 
sluggish stream with an exceedingly tortuous course. In places 
its bed is ill-defined, and for a short distance to the east of Bal¬ 
rampur its course resembles rather a succession of jhils than a 
river, Purther east the channel is deeper and more clearly 
marked, and before it joins the Rapti it has become a river of 
considerable proportions. 

The other rivers and streams of the district belong to the 
Ghagra system and flow through the uparhar and tarhar. The 
northernmost is the Kuwana, which rises in Bahraich and after a 
course of some ten miles enters this district at the extreme 
north-western corner of pargana Gonda. It thence flows along 
the northern borders of the pargana as far as the boundary 
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of the TJtraula tahsil, and then separates Sadullahnagar from 
pargana TJtraula, afterwards forming the dividing line between 
Burhapara and the Basti district. The river is fed by a few 
small tributaries flowing down from the tiparhar, such as the 
Jaida and Pirar in the north of Gronda. the Singha in Sadullah¬ 
nagar, and an insignificant watercourse which has no distinctive 
name flowing through the central portion of TJtraula. The 
Kuwana is a sluggish stream with a well-defined bed and rarely 
changes its course. Its banks are still to a large extent covered 
with dense jungle, but the area is much smaller than formerly; 
most of it was sold in the form of grants in fee-simple grants^ 
such as the large Kishanpur and Rampur grants in Sadullahnagar 
and Daulatabad and Gajpur in TJtraula. The Kuwana is bridged 
where the railway crosses it, and also on the roads from Gonda 
to Balrampur and TJtraula and from TJtraula to Nawabganj. 

South of the Xuwana is the Bisuhi, a small stream of a BisuM, 
similar character. It rises in pargana Ikauna of Bahraich and 
enters this district on the western borders of pargana Gonda. 

It flows for some way nearly due east, and then, after having 
traversed the whole of the north of Gonda, takes a southerly 
course and enters the TJtraula tahsil, where it separates Sadullah¬ 
nagar from Mankapur and Burhapara from Babhnipair; it leaves 
the district after a course of seventy miles just before its junction 
with the Kuwana. Like the latter river, it has generally a deep 
bed and seldom causes any damage by inundation. In the 
eastern parts of its course the jungles, which once clothed its 
banks throughout, still remain, and in places dense thickets of 
Jamun trees are to be seen growing in the middle of the bed. The 
mahua, too, grows along its banks in great profusion, and occa¬ 
sionally there are large cane-brakes of considerable value. The 
river when it enters the district is from ten to fifteen yards in 
width, but it gradually increases to an average breadth of forty 
or fifty yards. It is never, however, very deep and soon after the 
rains is fordable in many places. It is crossed by bridges on the 
railway and on the roads from Gonda to Balrampur and TJtraula 
and from the latter place to Nawabganj. 

Further south is the Manwar, an insignificant stream, which Manwar, 
rises in the centre of. pargana Gonda, then flows through, the 
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middle of pargana Mankapur, and after skirting the Tikri forest, 
enters the Basti district. The Manwar is a small river with 
a very irregular channel, and the ground in its neighbourhood is 
often clothed with jungle, while in places there are wide stretches 
of poor soil covered with grass. At the point where it leaves the 
district the Manwar is joined by a small stream known as the 
Chamnai, which rises near Bidianagar, and after separating the 
Mankapur and Mahadewa parganas winds round the western and 
southern edge of the Tikri forest. The Chamnai is a very 
sluggish stream, and the ground in its neighbourhood is gener¬ 
ally swampy, rendering the passage diflBcult at all times of the 
year. Both these rivers are bridged on the road from Nawab- 
ganj to Utraula. 

TerM. Beneath the southern edge of the uparhar flows the Terhi, a 

stream which rises in Bahraich and is fed by the waters of the 
great Baghel Tal near Payagpur. It enters the district on the 
extreme west of pargana Gonda, then separates that pargana 
from Paharapur and Guwarich, and further east forms the boun¬ 
dary between the Mahadewa and Bigsir parganas. Leaving 
these it flows through the south of Nawabganj and joins the 
Ghagra a few miles above Ajodhya. The Terhi, as its name 
implies, has a very winding and irregular course. Although in 
former days it appears to have changed its channel repeatedly, the 
results of this being found in the legend of the destruction of 
Khurasa, it now flows in a well-defined bed, though in places it is 
fringed by swampy ground. Elsewhere, and especially in par¬ 
gana Digsir, its banks are high and sandy, and the land in its 
neighbourhood is of a very inferior description. During the 
rains the river swells to a considerable size, but at other times it 
only carries a small volume of water and is useless for naviga¬ 
tion. The Terhi is fed by a number of small streams, the chief 
of which are the Chandaha, which joins it near Tarabganj, and 
the Bagluha, which flows through the centre of Digsir and the 
west of Ifawabganj. 

Sarju, Between the Terhi and the Ghagra there are several small 

streams, especially in the Guwarich pargana, flowing into the 

, latter river. The chief of these is the Sarju, which rises in 

Bahraich and joins the main stream near Paska. Others are 
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the Kiindwa and Bilai, which unite near Begamganj and flow 
into the Grhagra near Dalelnagar, All these streams are insig¬ 
nificant drainage channels of little use or importance^ hut at all 
times of the year rendering communication difficult. When the 
tarkar is inundated after heavy rains, they increase in volume 
and often do much damage hy inundation, while on such occa¬ 
sions they are very apt to change their course. 

The Ghagra is the name given to the united waters of the Ghagra. 
Kauriala, Sarju, and Chauka and other rivers which drain the 
submontane tract to the west of this district. It enters Gonda in 
the extreme west of pargana Guwarich, and then flows along the 
southern borders, leaving the district at Lakarmandi opposite 
Ajodhya, the distance between its entry and exit being about 
55 miles. The river has carved for itself a deep and wide bed, 
within which it rolls from side to side, varying its channel 
almost every year among the shifting sandy banks. The land 
along the river on either side is always liable to be cut away 
during the rains, and for this reason the area of the district 
is liable to annual variations. The river is navigable throughout 
by boats of considerable burthen: a large trade is still carried on 
between Bahramghat and the riverside markets lower down, but 
the volume has greatly decreased by reason of the development 
of the railway system and especially since the construction of the 
great Elgin bridge. Steamers ascend the river from Patna and 
other markets of Bengal as far as Ajodhya. The only bridge 
over the river in this district is the bridge of boats between 
Lakarmandi and Ajodhya. Elsewhere the crossing has to be 
made by boats, and numerous ferries are maintained by the 
district board. 

The whole district is studded with numberless lakes and Lakes and 
jhils, many of which are of considerable size and form a valuable 
addition to the water supply. The character of these jhils 
varies according to the locality. In the tarai and the tarhar 
they are generally formed by the action of the rivers in chang¬ 
ing their beds, and some of them closely resemble the great 
dahars of Kheri, which have a similar origin. Their shape is that 
of a horse-shoe, and on the convex side the bank is usually high 
and sandy. Such jhils were ouce merely a bend of a stream^ 

3 
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wMcli has become silted up at either end. In the uparhar and 
elsewhere they generally consist of shallow depressions in the 
surface, in which the drainage water collects, while the larger 
groups of jhils sometimes represent ill-defined lines of drainage, 
which only develop into streams in years of abnormal rainfall. 
Such are the jhils round Khargupur in the north of Gonda, the 
Sohela Tal in the centre of the same pargana, and those in the 
west of Babhnipair. In the tarhar the principal series of jhils is 
that in the Nawabganj and Mahadewa parganas, the chief of 
them being the Parbati and Argha Tals, which undoubtedly 
represent the abandoned course of some river. In the tarai 
there are innumerable swamps along both sides of the Rapti and 
throughout the lowlying rice tract. In 1904 there were, exclu¬ 
sive of the area comprising the reserved forest, no less than 
105,191 acres under water, or 6*2 per cent, of the whole area of 
the district. Most of this was occupied by lakes and jhils, though 
the figures also include the rivers. The proportion is highest in 
the Tarabganj tahsil and lowest in Gonda. In the Digsir and 
Nawabganj parganas it is over 10 per cent., while in pargana 
Gonda it is less than one-half of that amount. In addition to 
their use as reservoirs for irrigation, the jhils are of considerable 
value as fisheries and also for the singhara or waternut, which is 
extensively grown in them by Kahars and others, and the wild 
rice, which is frequently found in abundance and forms a supple¬ 
ment to the food supply of the poorest classes. 

A large proportion of the district is still covered with forests, 
the greatest areas being in the Tulsipur pargana, along the 
Kuwana and Bisuhi rivers, and in the south of Mankapur and 
north of Nawabganj. The whole of this is not, however, reserved, 
as large areas of forest land are in the possession of taluqdars 
and others. The reserved forests are two in number, the first 
comprising a long and narrow strip in the extreme north of the 
district at the foot of the hills, and the second the small 
detached block known as the Tihri forest to the south of 
Mankapur. 

The history of these forests is practically the same as that 
of the Government reserves in Bahraich and Kheri. After the 
confiscation of the Tulsipur estate in 1859 the village lands were 
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handed over to the Maharaja of Balrampur, while the waste and 
forest areas remained the property of Grovernment, During the 
early days of British administration there were no rules for the 
protection of these forests, and large quantities of the best 
timber were removed unchecked. It was not till September 
1866 that rules were issued for the better management and 
preservation of the Oudh forests; a conservator, assistant con¬ 
servators, and subordinate officers were appointed, certain species 
of trees were reserved, boundaries demarcated, and rights defined."^ 
The reserved species might only be cut by the purchasers after 
selection by the forest officer in charge. No wood was to be 
cut without permission, and villagers living within three miles 
of the boundary were given unreserved wood free. The forests 
remained burdened, however, with unlimited concessions in the 
matter of grazing, grass, and the like. At a later date it was 
found necessary to reduce these rights to reasonable propor¬ 
tions. In 1879 the Tulsipur forests were reserved and the 
concessions confined to 132 villages in the vicinity, f The privi¬ 
leged villages thus received thatching grass, unreserved wood, 
and poles for building purposes free of cost, while the inhabi¬ 
tants of other villages could only obtain them on payment. 
Grazing dues were also levied, the privileged villages paying 
half the amount required from others. In 1895 the forests were 
declared to be free from all rights after due enquiry, but this 
declaration did not affect the existing concessions. In 1899 the 
grazing lease formerly granted to the Balrampur estate came to 
an end; under this agreement the estate had obtained the right 
of grazing 45,000 cattle and 5,000 buffaloes at privileged rates, 
an arrangement which imposed a very heavy tax on the forests 
and constituted a serious handicap on their development. After 
the termination of the lease new rules for Concessions to the 
neighbouring villages were laid down, and their number reduced 
to 87. t The maximum number of cattle permitted was fixed 
at 30,000, this amount to be distributed among the villages 
by the deputy commissioner; dry fuel and thatching grass were 

^Notification no. 27F. of 24th September 1866. 

t Gr. O. no, 441 of 7th May 1879. 

t Cr, 0, no. dated 20th April 189,9. . . 
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given free up to the limit of actual requirements; and timber 
was granted at one-third of the ordinary rates. Special con¬ 
cessions were made in favour of the Tharu cultivators in the 
privileged villages. 

The Tulsipur forest extends from the Gandhela nala on the 
west to the Arrah on the east. To the north they are bounded 
by the Nepal frontier and on the south by the villages and forest 
lands of the Balrampur estate, the boundary being demarcated in 
places by a line with serially numbered stone pillars and in a few 
places by monoliths along the watercourses. They thus form a 
compact area, about 35 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of some four miles, covering 91,454 acres or 142*9 square miles. 
The whole tract is traversed from north to south at frequent 
intervals by watercourses, with broad stony or sandy beds, for 
the most part dry during the hot weather. Between these water¬ 
courses along the greater part of the southern boundary are 
level or generally undulating stretches of well drained land, in 
most places favourable to a good growth of forest. Here and 
there these fertile tracts extend as far as the foot of the hills, but 
as a rule the ground to the north is higher, very much broken, 
and intersected by innumerable torrent beds. The high ground 
is occasionally level, but is always dry, unfertile, and sparsely 
covered with stunted trees of no commercial value. The uneven 
and variable character of the ground is entirely due to the action 
of water, which during the monsoon is extremely violent, since 
the tract lies at the foot of a range of steep and bare hills. The 
soil on the level areas is a sandy loam about two feet deep, usually 
covered by a layer or vegetable mould of varying thickness. On 
the high ground kankar is found in a few places, and elsewhere 
the sub-soil consists of layers of clay or pure sand containing 
waterworn limestone boulders. The climate is generally cooler 
than in the rest of the district, but is very malarious, especially 
in the east, during the last three months of the year. 

The character of the forests differs greatly in different p^rts, 
owing to the variations in the general configuration of the ground. 
In the north the trees are stunted and badly shaped and their 
distribution is irregular. In the centre the trees are usually tall, 
fttraight, and sound, and here the forest is more or less continuous. 
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In the south the forest is of an inferior description, consisting 
mainly of stunted trees and shrubs of miscellaneous species, 
while owing to the exercise of grazing rights reproduction is 
difficult. The principal species of any commercial value found in 
the Tulsipur forest are the sal (Shorea robusta), asaim (Termi- 
nalia tomentosa), dhau (Anogeissus latifolia), and haldu (Adina 
cordifolia). The sal predominates in the east, and good sal forests 
are to be found in the level parts of the central zone and along 
the watercourses, but everywhere they contain a large admixture 
of asaina. In the north the growth is invariably stunted, and in 
all parts large trees are rare by reason of past neglect, and when 
found are often unsound, owing to the former practice of tapping 
for resin. Altogether sal covers somewhat under 16,000 acres. 

The asatiia is most plentiful in the east, hut is everywhere found 
mixed with sal, dhau, or other species. It thrives in a moist clay 
soil, and consequently the best growth is obtained on low ground 
and on the banks of streams. It covers altogether some 3,000 
acres. The dhau is the predominant species over nearly half the 
total area, and by itself accounts for more than 44,000 acres. It 
is chiefly found mixed with asaina and other trees, in a varying 
proportion, according to the nature of the soil, and is less abun¬ 
dant in the sal forests. The haldu also covers a considerable area 
and is the only remaining species which produces large timber of 
any value. Among the less numerous trees may be mentioned 
the shisham (Dalbergia sissoo) and the khair (Acacia catechu), 
which are found on the low ground along the broader water¬ 
courses. The former often attains a good size, but the khair is 
generally small and ill-grown. Many other trees are found in 
the south of the forest, generally the same as those which abound 
throughout the district, such are the mahua, semal, jamun, aonla, 
and ebony. The forests are generally open and contain but little 
undergrowth, except in the better sdl and asaina tracts; in 
the dhau forests the undergrowth is chiefly grass, while elsewhere 
shrubs and small trees of various species are to be found in large 
numbers. 

The forest produce is exported either by the district roads or Markets, 
by the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The latter was 
opened in 1897 as far as Tulsipur, but has hitherto made no 
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■great difference to the export trade, owing partly to the small 
amount of produce available for distant markets and partly to the 
scarcity of wagons. The present extension of the line to Uska 
Bazar and the branch to Jharwa in the heart of the forest will 
probably result in a great development of trade. The chief 
roads employed are those leading south to Balrampur from 
Chaudhridih and Tulsipur, and to Utraula from Tulsipur and 
Chandanpur. Besides timber the chief marketable products are 
fuel, thatching grass, and miscellaneous articles such as hankas 
grass, hides, mahua, and lime. The supply of large timber is 
limited; the demand is almost confined to sal for building and 
dhau for cart axles. The local demand for timber of similar 
kinds, fuel, and minor produce is very extensive. The hankas 
grass finds a local market for the manufacture of ropes and mats, 
and is also exported to the paper mills. It is, however, of 
inferior quality to that grown in the neighbouring hills of 
Nepal owing to the protective measures that are necessary in 
Government forests. 

The forest is under the control of the deputy conservator, 
subordinate to whom are the ranger, two foresters, and eighteen 
forest guards. The permanent staff is strengthened by a tem¬ 
porary staff of export muharrirs during the working season and of 
fire-watchers from February till June. The whole area is divided 
into three working circles, managed according to the working 
plan of 1897, which has been put in force for a period of twenty 
years. The first circle is known as the Bhambhar and comprises 
the eastern portion. It is made up of six compartments exten¬ 
ding as far west as the Musi mdi. The second or Tulsipur circle 
contains eight compartments, and occupies the central portion 
from the Musi nadi to the Kakrala mla on the west. The third 
circle is that known as Barhawa, and consists of seven com¬ 
partments bounded on the west by the Bahraich district. In 
addition to these, the open forests to the south are demarcated as 
two circles divided by a narrow and artificial line. The working 
plan prescribes selection fellings for the whole of the closed 
forest, to be followed in each coupe by cleanings which will take 
place twice during the rotation and will include the felling of 
inferior trees of all sizes. In the outer grazing circle the 
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fellings are designed solely with the object of improving the 
grazing so as eventually to relieve the remainder of the open 
forest from the burden of supporting cattle. In the inner graz¬ 
ing circle felling is altogether prohibited in order to allow the 
ground to become stocked with trees as far as possible. The 
total area now open to grazing is 30,000 acres in the outer, 
and 15,785 acres in the inner, grazing circle. Fire conservancy 
was first attempted in 1881 and has been fairly successful. There 
are now 200 miles of firelines in the forest, the portion best 
protected being the Bhambhar circle; in addition to this the 
numerous broad watercourses form natural firelines of consider¬ 
able value. Most of the lines run from north to south, but a 
transverse line 50 feet wide has been cut for the whole length of 
the forest midway between the northern and southern boundaries. 

A number of roads have been constructed by the Forest depart¬ 
ment, amounting in all to some 68 miles, in addition to 200 miles 
of inspection paths and 66 miles of roads outside the forest, the 
maintenance of which is shared with the Balrampur estate. 

There are eight rest-houses in the forest, at Ohandanpur, Birpur, 
and Hasnapur in the, east, at Sungarha, Janakpur, and Nand- 
mahra in the centre, and at Barhawa and Pipra in the west. 

Besides these there are a number of small chaukk for the subor¬ 
dinate officers. 

The Tikri or N*awabganj forest consists of a collection ofTikrifor* 
resumed jungle grants, which have been constituted as reserved 
forests at various intervals since 1879. The total area is 12,216 
acres, and comprises a compact block between the Chamnai and 
Manwar rivers and two small detached blocks known as Andhawa 
and Bhainsawa to the north. The forest stands on almost level 
ground, sloping slightly towards the south and east and drained 
by the two rivers and other shallow watercourses, such as the 
Sujoi nala. The soil is generally a sandy loam about two feet 
deep, while in the depressions and swamps it inclines to clay. 

The subsoil is either hankar or layers of clay or pure sand, while 
the water level is seldom more than ten feet below the surface 
and in many places less than six. About three-fourths of the area 
is covered with ml trees of an inferior quality, with a small adt 
mixture of maim^ dhau^ mahm^ and other species. The forest isr 
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fairly well stocked except in parts of the Manwar and Jankinagar 
blocks, in which the area under tree forest is irregular and inter¬ 
rupted by blanks. The only large trees found are the niahua and 
a-few banyans and ^ipals scattered over the whole tract. Along 
the rivers are narrow stretches of grass land, but in one or two 
places there are extensive areas under grass. The chief products 
of the forest are maJiua timber, sal poles, fuel, thatching, and haih 
grass and mahua flowers. The railway, which traverses the for¬ 
est, takes a considerable amount of fuel, while the grass and 
other minor produce are sold locally. Thatching grass is usually 
leased out in small areas or sold by permits; the haib is col¬ 
lected departmentally and supplied to the paper mills; and malma 
flowers are either leased out or collected by the forest staff. 

At annexation the forest was placed in the charge of the 
district officer, but after the Mutiny the forest tract was granted 
in fee-simple or otherwise to private individuals. As the gran¬ 
tees failed to comply with the waste land rules, the grants were 
resumed by Government between 1875 and 1880. The area 
known as Jotpur was received from the taluqdar of Singha Chanda 
in 1890, in exchange for an equal area in the district forest of 
Pirthipalganj. All the blocks which form the Nawabganj forest 
were reserved under various notifications between Tebruary 1879 
and February 1891. An area of 1,065 acres was given up in 
August 1890 and handed over to the deputy commissioner for the 
settlement of the criminal tribes of Barwars; and in the following 
February an equal area, comprising the Jotpur and Debinagar 
blocks, was reserved in its place, the latter being formerly a dis¬ 
trict forest. 

The tract is now managed by a ranger under the deputy 
conservator on the lines of a working plan prepared in 1894. The 
whole is divided into seven beats and twenty-one compartments, 
and the subordinate establishment consists of one forester, a clerk, 
and nine forest guards, while additional men are employed during 
the felling season and for fire protection. The whole area is 
worked as a coppice with standards, on a rotation of twenty years. 
The inferior quality of the sal is chiefly due to the fact that 
before reservation the grantees and other proprietors devoted all 
their attention to removing forest produce for sale, so that in 1879 
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there was practically no stock left on the ground; and the chief 
aim was to protect the area while securing as large a revenue as 
possible by the sale of grass, dry fuel, and minor produce. Fire 
protection was attempted from the first, but for many years the 
results attained were poor. All boundary lines touching private 
forests have been cut fifty feet wide, while in the interior similar 
lines have been recently cleared. There are no rights in the for¬ 
est, but grazing is allowed in Jankinagar for the neighbouring 
villagers. The head quarters of the ranger is at Mankapur, and 
there is an inspection house at Ramgarh. The forest is traversed 
by the roads from Nawabganj to TJtraula and Chandradip ghat, 
while there are in addition about 29 miles of departmental roads. 

As a commercial undertaking the Gotida forests have not Forest re- 
been a success, owing partly to the inferior nature of the produce 
and partly to the necessity of allowing the crop time for develop¬ 
ment. In many years the forests have failed to pay their way, 
while under the most favourable circumstances the profits are 
but small. The Tikri forest actually shows the best financial 
results. From 1879 to 1886 the surplus revenue averaged 
Rs. 997 annually, while from 1887 to 1892 it was no less than 
Rs. 6,206. Since the latter year there has been some improve¬ 
ment, for from 1893 to 1905 the average surplus was Rs. 6,740, 
the highest profit being Rs. 17,260 in 1902. The working 
expenses of this forest are low, amounting on an average to 
Rs. 4,585 annually. In Tulsipur, on the other hand, a large staff 
has to be maintained, and the profits consequently disappear 
rapidly. From 1892 to 1899 these forests yielded only Rs. 4,549 
annually, while in the succeeding two years there was a serious 
deficit. From 1902 onwards there has been a slight improve¬ 
ment, and in 1903 the surplus was Rs. 11,460, the average from 
1899 to 1905 being no more than Rs. 2,938. In this case the 
working expenses amounted to Rs. 22,050 annually. 

The various private forests of the district are of considerable Private 
economic value, although they seldom produce timber of the^°^®^^®* 
first quality. They comprise the forest areas in Tulsipur outside 
the reserved boundary, belonging to the Maharaja of Balrampur; 
the narrow strips of sal forest along the Kuwana, Bisuhi, and 
other rivers, and the .scattered patches of dhdk and other jungle 

3 
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in different parts of the district. The area of such forests has 
greatly declined since annexation^ owing to the rapid extension 
of cultivation. During the first twenty years of British rule 
large stretches of wooded land were cleared for the plough, and 
the process has been continued till the present time. The sdl 
forests along the rivers of the itparhar were for the most part 
demarcated as jungle grants under the waste land rules and 
distributed among various grantees. At first the principle 
adopted was to take fees at the rate of Rs. 10 per hundred acres, 
and give a lease, remitting land revenue for twenty years, and 
stipulating that a certain proportion of land should be brought 
under cultivation by certain fixed periods, while in every case 
one-half was to be cleared before the twenty years expired. In 
case the grantee did not clear the stipulated area, he was to 
receive the land he had actually brought under the plough, 
together with an equal amount of waste, and the remainder was 
to be resumed. Subsequently it was considered that money 
might be more rapidly and profitably realized by absolute sales 
of the fee-simple; and such plots as had not been dealt with 
under the old rules were put up for auction, the land revenue 
being remitted in perpetuity, while a full proprietary title was 
conveyed to the auction-purchaser. Under the former system 
an area of 43,275 acres, comprising 31 grants, was distributed, 
while 35,493 acres were sold by auction in 22 parcels for 
Rs. 4,99,422, giving an average price of Rs. 14-1-6 per acre. 
Some of the resumed grants were incorporated into the ISTawab- 
ganj reserved forest. These private jungles, so far as they have 
not been cleared, are still of importance as providing fuel and 
fodder reserve, and their owners in some cases realize consider¬ 
able sums in the shape of grazing dues ; but the best timber they 
produce is sdl in the shape of small beams, sleepers, and poles, 
which are disposed of in the local markets or purchased by the 
railway company. 

In consequence of the large forest area artificial groves are 
comparatively scarce, as is also the case in the districts of Kheri 
and Bahraich. Their absence is specially remarkable in the* 
northern parganas, but they rapidly increase in size and number 
towards the south as the distance from the forest becomes 
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greater. At the first regular settlement groTes covered 44,134 
acres or 2|- per cent, of the total area. The proportion ranged 
from ‘6 per cent, in Tulsipur to 4*3 per cent, in Gonda and 5*7 per 
cent, in Paharapur. Since that time the grove area has slightly 
decreased, mainly owing to the .spread of cultivation and the 
tillage of lands which were formerly occupied by old groves 
which have not been replaced. In 1904 the total grove area was 
43,959 acres, the proportion as before being highest in the 
Gonda tahsil, where it amounts to 4*2 per cent, of the total area. 
These groves generally consist of mango trees, but there is in 
addition a large amount of land covered with mahiia which is 
generally entered as culturable waste. These mahua groves, espe¬ 
cially in the east of the district, are often of great value, and 
large sums are realized from the sale of their produce. The 
jmiun trees, which abound along the Bisuhi and other rivers and 
freq[uently cover large continuous areas, are also of some impor¬ 
tance, but they, too, are only included in the grove lands when 
they occur in regular plantations. 

The total area of the waste and uncultivated land in 1904 Waste 
amounted to 503,793 acres, or excluding the reserved forests 
29*7 per cent, of the whole district. Of this, however, only a 
portion can be properly described as waste. The area under 
water, amounting to 105,371 acres, has already been mentioned; 
while in addition to this 58,047 acres occupied by sites, roads, and 
buildings should be also excluded. So, too, should the new fallow, 
35,275 acres in all, as this represents for the most part land which 
is under cultivation, but which is allowed to rest under the usual 
system of rotation. Of the remainder the email area of 9,275 
acres was classed as actually unculturable, and of this over one- 
third was to be found in pargana Guwarich, where there are 
large areas of barren sand left along its banks by the Ghagra* 

The rest is mainly of a similar nature, as in this district the {isar 
plains which characterize the south of Oudh are practically non-» 
existent. The uncultivated waste which has never been brought 
under the plough is somewhat extensive, amounting to 152,777 
acres, while 143,338 acres were classed as old fallow. The former 
consists for the most of unreclaimed jungle land and open grass 
wastes, which are common in the north and also along the Ghagra^^ 
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while much of the latter is land of a very inferior quality and 
would not repay permanent cultivation, or land which has been 
temporarily abandoned owing to local depression. The propor¬ 
tion of waste is naturally larger in the Utraula tahsil than else¬ 
where, and particularly in the parganas of Tulsipur, Mankapur, 
and Sadullahmagar. It is smallest in Gonda, the best developed 
tahsil of the district. Much of the culturable waste, too, consists 
of inferior land which has been purposely left untilled in order to 
provide fodder. This is especially the case along the Terhi, 
where there is a continuous stretch of lowlying land, which, 
though not in itself of a bad quality, is liable to flood and affords 
better pasture than is commonly found elsewhere in the hot 
summer months. At the first regular settlement Mr. Benett 
remarked that in no part of the district had the limit of cultiva¬ 
tion been reached, and consequently it was only natural to find a 
large decrease in the unassessed area on the expiry of the settle¬ 
ment. It is probable that there is still room in Gonda for a 
considerable extension of the area cultivated, and the proportion 
of available land is certainly far higher than in the more deve¬ 
loped districts of southern Oudh. 

The mineral products of Gonda are very insignificant and 
are practically confined to kankar and brick-earth. The former 
is found in large quantities along the course of the Ghagra, 
while in the uparhar it is generally obtainable when required for 
road metal. The cost of excavation is, as a rule, the same as 
in the neighbouring districts, that is to say, about one rupee 
per cubic foot, but the price chiefly depends on the distance it 
has to be carried from the quarry. In the tarai to the north 
kmikar is rarely to be found, and it is largely owing to this 
reason that none of the roads in that tract have been metalled. 
The construction of the various lines of railway increased the 
demand for kankar in the south, but in many parts of the 
uparhar it was found cheaper to use as ballast the bricks of the 
old sites of Bhar villages, which are so frequently to be seen in 
this district. Brick-earth is obtainable in most places, and 
native kilns are to be seen in the neighbourhood of most of the 
towns, while at Gonda and Balrampur good bricks of the 
European pattern are manufactured. 
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Wild animals are found in greater numbers and variety Faima, 
than in the districts to the south of the Grhagra, and the species 
commonly met with in Gonda are generally the same as those 
occurring in Bahraich and Kheri. In the forests of the north 
tigers, leopards, bears, and wolves are to be found, but their 
numbers have greatly decreased since the advent of British rule 
and the subsequent contraction of the jungle area. The sambhar, 
spotted deer, hog-deer, and nilgai also occur in the forests, while 
the last are also unusually abundant in the southern jungles of 
Nawabganj and in the lowlying tracts along the Ghagra, where 
they do immense damage to the crops. The black buck is fairly 
common in the wide open grass wastes of Tulsipur and is 
occasionally to be seen further south. The wild pig abounds 
along the Ghagra and throughout the forest area, and with the 
nilgai and monkeys, which are to be seen in multitudes in parts 
of the district, render the cultivation in the neighbourhood of the 
forests at all times precarious. Save within the reserved forests, 
but little has been done to check the wholesale slaughter of 
game by native hunters, the Tharus of the north being notorious 
offenders in this respect. The other wild animals include the 
porcupine, jackal, fox, and hare, which are to be found in all 
parts. Many of the streams, and especially the Rapti and 
Kuwana, are full of both varieties of alligators and shoals of 
porpoises. 

The birds of the district include all the species commonly Birdst 
found in the submontane tracts. Peacocks, jungle fowl, bus¬ 
tards, partridges, and quail are all to be found, and sometimes in 
great numbers. Large flocks of the small hill pigeon come 
down from the highlands of Nepal during the cold weather, and 
at the same season ortolan are very common in the plains at the 
edge of the jungle. Migratory waterfowl of all descriptions 
visit the district during the winter months and are to be seen in 
almost every jhil. 

The rivers and lakes of the district abound with fish of Fishes^ 
many varieties, and large numbers of persons resort to fishing 
either as a regular profession or as a subsidiary means of subsis¬ 
tence. The various species met with are practically the same as 
those found throughout Qudh, - They are caught with the net. 
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rod, and line, various forms of wicker baskets and traps, and also 
with the pachU or five-pronged spear, in the use of which the 
fishermen are very expert. Fish are used as food by the majority 
of the population, and those caught find a ready sale in the local 
bazars. Large numbers of fishermen resort to the small streams 
which flow into the Rapti; these are well stocked with fish, and 
during the season the huts of the fishermen may be seen all 
along their banks. They hang their fish on lines to dry in the 
sun, and then carry it to the north to barter with the hillmen of 
iNepal. The Tharus are great fishermen, while in the south the 
castes chiefly engaged in fishing are Kahars, Pasis, Mallahs, and 
Kewats. At the last census there were 1,125 persons employed 
as fishermen, exclusive of dependents, the total being consider¬ 
ably larger than any other district of Oudh, though this is 
exclusive of the numbers of cultivators who take to fishing 
during the season. 

The cattle of this district are generally of a somewhat 
superior type to those seen south of the Grhagra, owing to the 
larger areas of available pasturage and grazing ground. There 
are, however, no local breeds of any importance, the best animals 
being brought to the district from Nanpara in Bahraich and sold 
at the various cattle markets, of which Katra Bazar is the chief. 
The principal local breeding grounds are in the north under the 
forest, where cattle are kept in large herds. In former days 
they did great damage to the young saplings and other foi'est 
produce, as grazing rights extended up to the very foot of the 
hills, but since the reservation of the Tulsipur forest the area 
opened to grazing has been greatly reduced and the number of 
cattle permitted to enter the reserves has been fixed at a 
maximum of 30,000, There are also good grazing grounds in 
the neighbourhood of the Tikri forest and in the various private 
jungles; a considerable area, too, is devoted to grazing along the 
Terhi, while the manjha lands of the Ghagra also provide pasture 
of a somewhat inferior quality. The so-called Rampur breeds 
which derives its name from the village on the Terhi in which 
Raja Krishn Datt Ram resided, is not properly indigenous^ 
being the offspring of cattle imported by the raja from Rajputana^ 
These animals are famous for their vice, ugliness, and great power 
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of endurance. The other local breeds are generally small, but 
are well suited to the work required of them. The price of a 
pair of plough oxen ranges from Es. 40 to Rs. 50, while for 
draught a rather better quality is required. Almost all the 
jungles are infested with wild cattle, the descendants of animals 
which had broken loose, or in some cases of those left behind in 
abandoned villages; they do great damage to the crops, and, 
though occasionally captured, are of little use for domestic pur¬ 
poses. 

The total recorded number of cattle at the first regular Cattle 
settlement was 708,828, but as the number of ploughs was 
154,912, it would appear that the former figure included cattle of 
all descriptions and not merely those available for agricultural 
purposes. Moreover, the returns were admitted to be inaccurate, 
and no great reliance can be placed on the figures. A regular 
cattle census was taken in August 1899, and it was then ascer¬ 
tained that the district contained 404,203 bulls and bullocks, 
297,441 cows, 10,362 male buffaloes, and 92,722 cow buffaloes; in 
addition to these, young stock numbered 358,021. The figures 
for plough animals were not exceeded in any of the districts of 
Oudh, and the number of cows was only surpassed* in Kheri, 
There were 169,221 ploughs, giving an average of 2‘45 cattle 
and 6"91 cultivated acres per plough. The former average was 
fairly high, though it should be remembered that in the rice 
tracts four bullocks are commonly yoked to each plough, so that 
the available surplus is reduced to very small proportions. The 
plough duty was also high, and this was ascribed partly to the 
general superiority of the cattle and partly to the backward 
state of cultivation as compared with other districts of Oudh. 

A second census was taken in the early part of 1904, and it was 
then ascertained that the number of bulls and bullocks had risen 
to 444,720, of cows to 329,552, of male buffaloes to 10,587, and 
of cow buffaloes to 97,515; but, on the other hand, young stock 
showed a considerable decline, the total being 327,101. The 
general increase was balanced by a greater number of ploughs, 
the latter amounting to 188,984, so that the proportion of cattle 
to each plough remained practically unchanged. The large 
number of cows and cow buffaloes shows both that Q-onda is § 
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breeding district and also that it has a large ghi industry, great 
quantities of the latter article being exported to the southern 
markets. 

Like all the submontane tracts, the district is exposed from 
time to time to severe epidemics of cattle disease. Certain 
forms, such as rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, black-quarter, 
and hemorrhagic septicoemia, appear to be endemic in the dis¬ 
trict, while anthrax also appears from time to time. The returns 
are quite unreliable, as great numbers of deaths are not reported 
and the diagnosis is frequently faulty. An epidemic of unusual 
severity occurred in 1870, and it was then calculated that no 
less than 38 per cent, of the stock was lost in pargana Maha- 
dewa, while in the Gonda tahsil the decrease was about 30 per 
cent. The murrain spread over the whole district and had a 
pernicious effect on cultivation, large areas of cultivated land 
being abandoned. Einderpest is always very common in Tulai- 
pur, especially after the rains in October and November. Little 
has been done to check the spread of disease, though of late 
years inoculation has been attempted and the services of a veteri¬ 
nary assistant have been placed at the disposal of the district 
board. 

The other domestic animals are of little importance. Horse- 
breeding has never been scientifically attempted to any extent, 
although a stallion is maintained by the district board. The 
last census showed a total of 14,636 horses and ponies in the dis¬ 
trict, but most of these are the ordinary wretched animals of the 
country, under-fed and over-worked, employed for the transport 
of grain, which is packed in sacks and taken on their backs 
to the bazars. Carts are also largely used for the same purpose, 
and in 1904 the number was 18,788, a higher figure than in any 
other district of Oudh except Kheri. Mention should, however, 
be made of the admirable tanghan ponies from the hills of 
Nepal, brought in large numbers to the Debi Patan fair : there 
is a large demand for these animals, and they command good 
prices. It was also observed at the census that donkeys are 
very numerous, but these animals are generally of a very poor 
description, and there is little or no mule-breeding. Sheep and 
goats abound in all parts, but both are of very small breeds* 
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They are kept for food, for penning on the land, and also for their 
wool and hair, which is either manufactured into felt or blankets 
on the spot or else exported. 

The climate of Gronda generally resembles that of the ad- Climate, 
joining districts of Bahraich and Basti on the west and east 
respectively. No records of temperature are maintained, but 
generally speaking the district may be said to compare favour¬ 
ably in this respect with the southern districts of Oudh, and 
during the hot weather the thermometer seldom registers a very 
high figure. Observations of over 105° in the shade have occa¬ 
sionally been recorded, but the average maximum for May and 
June is not much above 90.° The cold weather lasts longer than 
in the districts to the south, but at the same time frosts are 
uncommon and are rarely severe, even in the coldest months of 
December and January. At almost all seasons of the year 
the prevailing winds blow from the east. Although considered 
healthy by Europeans, the district does not enjoy a good re¬ 
putation among natives, and especially those from other parts of 
the United Provinces. This is chiefly due to the prevalence of 
malarial fever, owing mainly to the large forest area and the 
general height of the water level. Different parts of the district 
exhibit very different degrees of unhealthiness, the worst being 
undoubtedly the tarai pargana of Tulsipur, which, as is the case 
everywhere in the immediate vicinity of the hills, is deadly to 
strangers and harmful to all but the comparatively fever-proof 
Tharus. 

The district as a whole receives a much more abundant rain- Rainfall, 
fall than the parts of Oudh lying to the south of* the Grhagra, the 
average closely approximating to that of Bahraich. Within the 
limits of the district the distribution varies considerably, the 
northern parganas receiving much more rain than those in the 
south; this is doubtless due to the proximity of the hills and the 
abundance of forests. Bain-gauges have been maintained at 
each of the tahsil headquarters since 1870, though that at Gonda 
was started at an earlier date. The average fall for the whole dis¬ 
trict between 1870 and 1904 was 46*06 inches annually. The 
highest average was that of Utraula, amounting to 51*55, and the 
lowest that of Tarabganj, where ii was only 41*1 inches; at 
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G-onda itself, which lies between the two, the average was 44*45 
inches. There are no records to show the rainfall in Tulsipur, 
where it doubtless is very much heavier than at any of the 
tahsils. Several years present remarkable variations from the 
normal. In 1871, a year of general floods, the district average 
was 71*93 inches, and over 81 inches fell at Gonda. Another wet 
year was 1879, with 68*73 inches for the district and 81*2 inches 
at TJtraula. The heaviest fall on record occurred in 1894, when 
the district received 73*33 inches, and on this occasion the fall 
was heaviest at Gonda, where it amounted to 84*66 inches, while 
at Utraula it was under 64 inches. In 1901 the district average 
was 36*17 inches, but mention may be made of the record 
fall of 16*75 inches in 24 hours at Tarabganj on the 25th of 
September. The lowest fall recorded was that of 1873, when 
the total for the district was 21*73 inches and only 16*7 inches 
fell at Tarabganj. This resulted in considerable scarcity, and, 
though the rainfall was deficient throughout Oudh, Gonda 
was the only district in the province in which relief' works 
were found necessary. In 1876 and 1877 the average was 
slightly over 29 inches and the district did not suffer acutely. 
Other dry years were 1880 and 1881, in which the fall was very 
deficient in the Tarabganj tahsil. From that time onwards it 
was either in excess of or closely approaching to the normal 
until 1896, when famine again occurred. The average for tho 
district was 27*67 inches, the Tarabganj tahsil again faring the 
worst, as it only received 24*92 inches. There was also a con¬ 
siderable scarcity in 1865, following on a deficient rainfall of 
the previous year, and again in 1869; on the latter occasion 
the fall, though not remarkably small, was badly distributed, and 
it was followed by an entire absence of the winter rains, which 
almost invariably occur in this district. 

Some idea of the general health of the district can be obtained 
from an examination of the vital statistics. In the appendix 
will be found tables showing the number of recorded births and 
deaths since 1891 and the resultant rate, and also the number of 
deaths in each year ascribed to the principal causes of death.* 
The registration of births and deaths was attempted at an 


♦ Appendix, tables III and IV, 
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early date, but tbe system at the beginning was very imperfect, 
and it was not till 1871 that the present aiTangements were 
introduced. Even after that date the figures for several years 
were obviously incorrect, as the number of deaths reported must 
have been far less than the actual figure. From 1872 to 1881 
the average annual mortality was 22,264, and this, according to 
the returns of the 1869 census, gave an average annual death- 
rate of only 19 per mille. For the following decade the average 
was 39,064, giving a rate of 30*7 per mille, which doubtless 
represents a far closer approximation to the reality. From 1892 
•to 1901 the number of recorded deaths was much higher, owing 
partly to more accurate registration and partly to successive 
epidemics of fever and cholera. The annual average for the period 
was 49,272 deaths or 33*7 per mille. In 1892 and 1894, both 
very wet years, in which there were severe outbreaks of cholera, 
the number of deaths was well over 60,000, and again in 1897 
the death-rate was very high. The average recorded birth-rate 
for the same period was 34*89 per mille. This small excess of 
births over deaths was more than compensated by the large 
infant mortality, the result being shown in the great decrease of 
the population at the following census of 1891. Further, in 
only five out of the ten years did the number of births exceed 
that of deaths, a phenomenon which somewhat strikingly illus¬ 
trates the general unhealthiness both of the district and of the 
decade. The years following the last census have been much 
more favourable, and, while the death-rate has greatly fallen, the 
proportion of births has shown a marked increase. The former 
for the first three years averaged only 28*45 per mille, from 
which it appears that in favourable seasons the district can well 
bear comparison with the adjoining tracts. 

Turning to the chief causes of death, it will be observed that, Fever, 
as usual, fever heads the list. The term is applied vaguely, and 
generally includes all diseases in which fever is a symptom, for 
want of a more scientific diagnosis. A large proportion of the 
deaths so registered, however, may undoubtedly be ascribed to 
malarial fever. From 1872 to 1881 nearly 73 per cent, of the 
recorded deaths were assigned to this cause, and in the following 
ten years the proportion was 70 per cent. The figures remained 
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fairly constant in each year, but between 1892 and 1901 there 
were several violent epidemics of fever, notably in the wet 
season of 1894 and again in 1897, when the vitality of the 
people was lowered through famine. During this period over 
72 per cent, of the deaths were ascribed to fever, the figure 
closely approximating to the general average for the past thirty 
years. 

Cholera appears regularly in the district every year, and 
has been responsible for a varying number of deaths on every 
occasion since 1875, the only year in which the returns under 
this head were blank. The disease appears to be endemic, but 
from time to time violent epidemics have occurred, carrying off 
thousands of persons. These outbreaks have frequently been 
ascribed to the great gatherings at the Debi Patan fair, but 
their occurrence has become more rare since active measures 
have been taken to improve the sanitary arrangements at these 
assemblages. The visitors at the fair are for the most part hill- 
men from ITepal; they are by nature dirty in their habits, and 
the mass of human beings and horses collected together proved, 
until stringent measures were taken to ensure cleanliness, a 
fruitful source of disease. Between 1872 and 1881 cholera 
accounted for 11*5 per cent, of the total recorded mortality: 
there were bad outbreaks in 1873, 1876, and the two following 
years, and again in 1881, when over 6,000 deaths were regis¬ 
tered. During the ensuing decade there were only two bad 
epidemics in 1886 and 1888, the latter being responsible for 
over 10,000 deaths. During the whole period, however, the 
average mortality from cholera was only 7‘2 per cent, of the 
whole. The improvement was not maintained in subsequent 
years. From 1891 to 1896 inclusive the annual mortality from 
this cause was over 3,000, while in 1893 it amounted to more 
than 16,000, and again in 1895 to more than 14,000. There 
was but little cholera in 1888 and the next year was compara¬ 
tively free, but another serious epidemic occurred in 1900 and 
the average for the ten years worked out at over 10 per cent., 
an exceptionally high figure as compared with other districts of 
Oudh. It may be noted that in this respect Gonda closely 
resembles Kheri and, indeed, all the other submontane districts in 
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which the water is near the surface and the depth of the wells 
comparatiyely small, rendering contamination difilcult to avoid. 

Small-pox is still a common disease in this district, although Small- 
its ravages have been greatly reduced by the spread of vaccina- 
tion. In early years epidemics of great intensity were a frequent 
occurrence, and this was especially the case in 1876 and 1880; 
the average number of deaths for the ten years ending 1881 was 
over 3,000 annually, or more than 13 per cent, of the whole 
recorded mortality. From 1882 to 1891 the proportion was 
lower, being only 9*6 per cent., but would, indeed, have been far 
less but for the terrible epidemic in 1885, the worst on record in 
this district, when 24,600 persons were said to have died from 
this disease. Since that time there have been no unusually bad 
outbi'eaks except in 1897, when the death-roll reached the high 
figure of 5,490. This was more than half the total number of 
cases between 1892 and 1901, the average for the decade being 
only 1,077 annually, or little more than 2 per cent, of the 
recorded mortality. That this remarkable decrease in the num¬ 
ber of deaths from small-pox may be ascribed mainly to the 
spread of vaccination is evident from the returns. These show 
that the epidemic of 1885 tended largely to enhance the popu¬ 
larity of preventive measures, which up to that time had been 
generally recorded with disfavour. For the ten years ending 
1904 the average number of successful primary vaccinations was 
34,800 annually, showing an enormous increase over the figures 
of the preceding ten years. In 1904 it was estimated that over 
17 per cent, of the population were protected by vaccination, but 
this figure shows room for great improvement, as G-onda is in this 
respect still behind all the districts of Oudh except Bara Banki, 
and worse results were only obtained in Azamgarh and Farrukh- 
abad of all the districts of the United Provinces. The reason lies 
to some extent in the unusual proportion of Brahmans among the 
inhabitants of this district, as the higher castes are everywhere 
more averse to vaccination than the lower ranks of Hindu society. 

The other diseases call for no special mention. With the other 
exception of a single case in May 1898, plague did not make 
its appearance in the district till February 1903, when a few 
imported cases occurred near Lakarmandi. The disease soon 
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died out^ but towards tbe end of March Gonda became infected 
and then Nawabganj. In April 74 deaths were reported from 
the district, but the total fell to 16 in May, while at the end 
of the month the district was free. A more serious outbreak 
occurred in the following October, both at Gonda and in various 
parts of the district, especially Colonelganj. As a preventive 
measure disinfection was extensively carried out and the people 
were induced to take up a temporary abode in groves and other 
places. During the last three months of the year 589 deaths 
were recorded, but this number was exceeded in January 1904, 
when plague spread north to TJtraula and elsewhere, resulting in 
^an extensive migration of the inhabitants. As before, the dis¬ 
ease remained in the district till the hot weather, but its spread 
was largely checked by general disinfection and segregation. 
Dysentery and bowel complaints are fairly common, being fre- 
ijuently the results of malarial fever. Goitre is unusually 
prevalent in this district, and particularly in the southern 
parganas : it is generally attributed by the people to the water, 
and being most commonly found in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the great rivers, lends support to the well-known theory that 
the disease is caused by drinking the water of snow-fed streams. 
Statistics of infirmities were first compiled at the census of 
1881, when the numbers of lepers, deaf-mutes, lunatics, and 
blind persons were recorded. At the last enumeration of 1901 
the total number coming under this head was 2,127, a lower 
figure than in any other part of Oudh except Xheri. Of the 
whole number, 979 were blind, an abnormally low figure, 699 
were deaf and dumb, 300 were aflS^icted with leprosy, and 149 were 
insane. The number of deaf-mutes is unusually large, although 
it was exceeded in Bahraich, Almora, and Gorakhpur. The infir¬ 
mity is undoubtedly connected with goitre, and, like that disease, 
is most common in the hills and then follows the course of some 
of the rivers issuing from them, but not for any considerable 
distance. Both goitre and deaf-mntism are chiefly found in the' 
Tarabganj tahsil, and the proportions are almost identical. It 
would appear that in many cases insanity is also connected with 
goitre, and this theory is again supported by the territorial 
distribution. 
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Agriculture and Commerce. 

Though in its natural conditions the district is not Cultiva- 
unfortunate^ agriculture is still in a backward state. Hardly any 
of the land is of a really bad description, and in the matter of 
irrigation the tract possesses unusual natural advantages; but on 
the other hand the soil is light and often weak, large areas are 
subject to fluvial action and floods, and cultivation in the vicinity 
of the forests suflers severely from the depredations of wild 
animals. These drawbacks might be to a large extent counter* 
acted if other conditions were more favourable, but here, again, 
the district is seriously handicapped. Hot only are many of the 
larger landowners in very straitened circumstances owing to the 
heavy encumbrances on their estates, but the tenants are as a 
body of a very inferior description by reason of the great nume¬ 
rical preponderance of the higher castes. Brahmans and Rajputs, 
who are notoriously poor husbandmen, have far more land than 
the better agriculturists, and their holdings are usually large and 
carelessly tilled, most of the work being done by hired labour. 
Consequently the close and intense cultivation which characterizes 
the districts of central and southern Oudh is comparatively rare 
in Gonda, owing either to the general mediocrity of the soil or to 
the prevailing caste of the tenants. Moreover, the district is 
markedly affected by its most striking peculiarity—^the dispersion 
of the population among numerous hamlets and the absence of 
compact and densely populated village sites,—resulting in an 
unusually low proportion of the rich and highly manured land in 
the vicinity of the homesteads, which forms so important a 
factor in the fertility of other parts of Oudh. The district has, 
however, made considerable progress of late years. Cultivation 
has extended and become more stable; the outlying jungles have 
in a large measure disappeared; irrigation has increased rapidly, 
and the character of the crops has improved, while the general: 
development has been materially assisted by the construction of 
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the railway and its branches, especially in the eastern parganas, 
which in early years were very backward. 

The proportion of the land cultivated to the total area 
of the district is necessarily somewhat low, owing to the wide 
extent of forest in the north and elsewhere. There are no records 
extant to show the amount of cultivation at annexation, although 
figures were collected in each pargana at the time of the summary 
assessment. It is known, however, that the increase was very 
rapid during the first few years of British rule, especially in 
Burhapara and other parganas which had suffered severely at the 
hands of the revenue authorities. The earliest statistics are those 
of the first regular settlement. It was then ascertained that 
1,049,867 acres or 61 per cent, of the whole area, excluding the 
forests, was cultivated. The proportion varied greatly in different 
parts ; it was highest in Balrampur pargana with 73 per cent., 
followed by the Gronda tahsil with 64 per cent., and lowest in 
!Nawabganj, Burhapara, and Mankapur, the last having but 43 
per cent, of cultivation. At the revision of 1875 a slight increase 
was recoz'ded, the total being 1,070,163 acres or 61*5 per cent. 
Eegular annual returns were not prepared till 1885, and it was 
then found that 1,167,824 acres were under the plough. There 
was an unaccountable drop in the following year, but the average 
from 1885 to 1894 was no less than 1,139,548 acres, the highest 
figure being reached in the last year, when it amounted to 
1,188,523 acres, or over 70 per cent., a proportion which has 
never been equalled since. From that time a decline set in by 
reason of a succession of bad seasons, floods, and saturation being 
followed by drought, till in 1897 cultivation had fallen to 1,047,574 
acres, or less than the total at the settlement. At the last revi¬ 
sion a slight advance was already visible, the total being 1,078,541 
acres, but there was' still a marked decrease in the Tarabganj 
tahsil as compared with the earliest records, and in Gonda culti¬ 
vation was almost stationary, Utraula alone showing any distinct 
improvement. During subsequent years the progress has been 
rapid, and it would seem that the old level of 1893 will soon bo 
regained, if not passed. During the decade ending in 1904 the 
average cultivation was 1,104,950 acres, while in the last year it 
was 1,148,461 acres or over 67 per cent, of the whole district,. 
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excluding the reserved forests. As before, the proportion was 
highest in Utraula and lowest in Tarahganj, the latter tahsil 
having not yet recovered from its depression and the consequent 
loss of population. 

There is undoubtedly room for some extension of cultivation Estenslon 
in the future, both in the resumption of fallow and in breaking tion. 
up new waste. The latter process is slow and laborious, and is 
constantly hampered by the ravages of wild animals, as most of 
the available land is in the neighbourhood of jungle. More will 
probably be effected by the development of those tracts in which 
cultivation is more recent and consequently unstable. As the 
pressure on the land increases, so will the tillage necessarily 
improve. The spread of cultivation since the first regular settle¬ 
ment has mainly taken place in the Utraula tahsil, where the 
population was scanty, communications hardly existed, and large 
belts of jungle awaited reclamation. In the other tahsils, where 
the cultivation was old and well established, the area still unre¬ 
claimed is mainly of a poor character, and in most parts an 
extension of tillage can only be secured by a resort to inferior 
soils. 

One of the chief features in the agriculture of this district is Doubie- 
the prevalence of the practice of double-cropping, which illus- 
trates not only the capacity of the land but also the ease with 
which the soil is tilled. It is common throughout the north of 
Oudh, especially in the rice tracts, where gram is sown broadcast 
in the cold weather; but in no other district is it carried to such 
an extent as in Gonda. At the first regular settlement the 
dofasli area was 317,600 acres or nearly 30 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vation, but probably even this figure is below the mark. The 
practice has grown rapidly of late years, and from 1894 to 1903 
the average was 459,455 acres or over 41 per cent, of the area 
cultivated, while in 1904 it had risen to the surprising figure of 
664,799 acres, more than 49 per cent, of the land cultivated being 
sown twice in the year. This increase largely compensates for the 
apparent decline in the total area tilled, for the crop-producing 
area in 1904 was thus far in excess of that recorded in any other 
season, not excepting 1893. The practice, too, is most common in 
the Tarabganj tahsil, where the proportion was over 60 per cent,, 
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so that it would appear that in this sub-division attention is paid 
rather to obtaining the maximum yield from the better soils 
than to extending the cultivation by breaking up new land. In 
Gonda the double-cropped area was 52 per cent, and in XJtraula 
42 per cent., the least amounts being in the Tltraula and Manka- 
pur parganas, in the former of which the soils are often suitable 
for one particular crop, either in the winter or autumn harvest, 
while in the latter the land is weaker than in any other portion of 
the district. 

Earrests. There are the usual harvests called by the usual names, save 
that the late kharif crops are often classed by themselves as 
belonging to the hemcat or aghani harvest, the latter name being 
derived from the month in which the late rice is reaped. The 
relative areas occupied by the two harvests differ greatly in 
different parts of the district, owing to the nature of the soil* 
In the tarai the later kharif crops predominate, as rice is the 
chief staple; further south, in the uparhar, wheat is the most 
important; and in the tarhar reliance is to a large extent placed 
on the outturn of the early kharif, owing to the large area 
under maize. The recent history of the district, however, illus¬ 
trates the changes that have taken place in this direction. At 
the first regular settlement the rabi area was slightly under 
53 per cent, of the gross area cropped, and the kharif a little 
more than 47 per cent., but the proportion in the case of the 
former ranged from 43 per cent, in Tulsipur to 60 per cent, in 
Paharapur, and of the latter from 43 per cent, in Guwarich 
to 57 per cent, in Tulsipur.* At the last settlement it was 
observed that the kharif exceeded the rabi in all tahsils of the 
district—a change that is doubtless due to enhanced pressure on 
the soil, and also to a great development of rice and sugarcane 
cultivation. In 1899 the rabi averaged only 45 per cent, of the 
total cropped area, and the kharif had risen to no less than 
55 per cent. Five years later, in 1904, the difference was less 
marked, the proportions being 49*5 and 50*5 per cent., respec¬ 
tively. This was not due to any falling off on the part of the 
kharif, but rather to a very rapid expansion of the rabi area, 
indicating an increase in the practice of double-cropping, gram and 


* (Settlement report, page 107. 
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other crops being more extensively grown on the rice fields 
during the winter. In the Gonda tahsil the rahi harvest exceed¬ 
ed the kharif to a considerable extent, but elsewhere the latter 
had a marked advantage. The zaid or intermediate harvest is of 
little importance in this district. It seldom covers more than 
5,000 acres and is frequently very much less. In 1904 the total 
was only 2,679 acres, and of this 2,081 acres lay in the Tarabganj 
tahsil, and 479 in Utraula, mainly in the Balrampur pargana. 
Almost the whole area is taken up by melons, which are some¬ 
what extensively grown during the hot weather in the sandy soil 
along the Ghagra, Rapti, and other rivers: for the rest, there is a 
little chena, an early millet, and a small amount of vegetables 
and spices. 

By far the most important of the kharif staples is rice, Kharif 
which, according to the returns available from 1898 to 1904, 
covers on an average 584,526 acres or 56T9 per cent, of the 
total kharif harvest. The proportion is naturally highest in the 
Utraula tahsil, where it amounts to no less than 65’03 per cent. 

In the parganas of tahsil Gonda it was 52*4, and in Tarabganj 
only 37‘8 per cent. In the tarai tract and in the northern 
portion of the uparhar the rice chiefly grown is that known as 
jarhan or transplanted rice; this is also raised elsewhere in the 
neighbourhood of jhils and depressions where water is available. 

The jarhan variety is much more valuable than the dry or early 
rice, which preponderates in the upland tract and in the Tarab¬ 
ganj tahsil. A noteworthy feature of the latter sub-division is 
the large proportion of early kharif crops, which renders the 
tract practically secure in the event of an early cessation of the 
rains. Early rice is sown in July and cut in September, while 
jarhan follows two months later, the transplanting taking place 
in August. The great increase in the rice area is very remark¬ 
able, for at the first regular settlement the area covered by this 
crop was no more than 408,171 acres. 

Next in order comes maize, which occupies on an average Maize. 
209,055 acres or 24’24 per cent, of the kharif area. This crop 
has long been popular in the district, as also in the adjoining 
.tracts of Basti and Gorakhpur, but it has spread enormously 
during the past forty years, having more than doubled in 
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amount since the first regular settlement. The light and porous 
soil of the tarhar is better suited for maize than rice, and conse¬ 
quently we find the largest proportion in the Tarabganj tahsil, 
where maize covers no less than 44*3 per cent, of the kharif 
area; while in G-onda the figure is also high, amounting to 31*6 
per cent., and in TTtraula 13*2 per cent., the bulk of it in the 
latter case being found in the Balrampur pargana. Enormous 
quantities of maize are produced in Guwarich, and there, as 
elsewhere in the lowlying tract, it is generally followed in the 
rabi by a crop of peas or barley. 

Among the inferior food grains mention may be made of 
liodoUj a small millet which grows in light, unirrigated soil and is 
extensively consumed by the poorer classes. It covers when 
sown alone on an average 43,191 acres or 5*09 per cent, of the 
area sown in the kharif. The largest amount is to be found in 
the uparhar tract of the Utraula tahsil, in which it comprises 6*9 
per cent., especially in the Mankapur and Babhnipair parganas, 
but there is a good deal in the lighter portion of Balrampur and 
Tulsipur. In Tarabganj it amounts to 3*44 per cent., and in 
Gonda to no more than 1*81 per cent. The crop is, however, very 
extensively grown in the Gonda tahsil in combination with arhar. 
On the whole it would appear that kodon has everywhere declined, 
in importance since the first regular settlement, and this is gene¬ 
rally a favourable sign, as it has in most places, and notably in 
pargana Gonda, been supplanted by more valuable staples. 

The area under sugarcane in this district is not remarkably 
large, amounting on an average to 20,241 acres or 2*31 per cent, 
of the kharif harvest. The largest proportion is 3*25 per cent, 
in the Gonda tahsil, followed by 2*79 per cent, in Tarabganj, 
while in Utraula it is only 1*8 per cent. The cultivation of this 
valuable crop is, however, on the increase and has nearly doubled 
since the first regular settlement. Of late years there has been 
a slight decline, but this is merely a temporary fluctuation. It is 
growing in popularity in the uparhar^ where it is regularly 
raised in the better fields adjoining the village sites; in the 
tarhar the soil is less suited to sugarcane, and here it is almost 
confined to lowlying localities, and is unirrigated, while the 
yield is poor. 
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The other kharif crops are of very little importance. Of the Other 
larger millets, hdjra is almost unknown, except in a small area in crops, 
the Gronda tahsil, and judr is but seldom raised in this district, 
save to a small extent in Tulsipur and a few other parganas; a 
certain amount is, however, grown as fodder and cut while green. 

This does not appear to have been always the case, for at the first 
regular settlementywar covered over 95,000 acres, mainly in Tarab- 
ganj, where its place has almost wholly been taken by maize, 
which is a more profitable crop. There is a fair amount of arhar 
in the TJtraula and Sadullahnagar parganas, as well as in the farai 
parganas of the north, but elsewhere it is seldom to be seen, 
except in combination with kodon or other crops. Other food 
crops include mandua, chiefly in pargana Gronda, and the pulses 
known as urd^ mung^ and moth, but the area occupied by these 
crops is never large, except in parts of Balrampur and Tulsipur. 
There is an insignificant amount of land under oilseeds, mainly 
in Gronda and Tulsipur, and a very small area sown with hemp; 
indigo is now unknown, though it was once grown in Babhnipair 
and the neighbouring parganas; cotton, too, has practically 
disappeared, though it was once a popular crop in the Gonda 
tahsil and pargana Guwarich. 

The crops grown in the rabi harvest may be roughly divided Eabi 
into three classes, the first comprising the rent-paying staples, 
produced for export, such as wheat, oilseeds, and opium; the 
second those which are regularly grown for local consumption 
and form the regular food of the people, as, for instance, peas and 
bai'ley ; and the third the supplementary crops, such as gram 
and masur, which are chiefly raised on land which has already 
borne one harvest in the preceding kharif. The last are subject 
to considerable variations, as the area occupied by them depends 
largely on the nature of the season. One of the most noticeable 
features of recent years has been the large increase in the area 
under such additional crops, especially in the favourable seasons 
succeeding the last settlement. The following figures are the 
averages for all years for which records are available since 1898, 
but it should be observed that in most cases the figures of 1904 
are very largely in excess of any previously recorded.^ 


* Appendix, table VI, 
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The chief rahi staple is wheat, which on an average covers 
205,313 acres or 27*93 per cent, of the rahi area. The proportion 
is highest in the loam tract of the iiparliar; a large amount is 
raised in the lowlands to the south, but the quality is inferior. 
In the G-onda tahsil the average was 34*04 per cent., in Tarab- 
ganj 25*8, and in Utraula 25*9 per cent., but in 1904 the figures 
were in each case very much higher. These statistics refer to 
wheat sown by itself. In all parganas of the district a certain 
amount is mixed with barley or gram, this practice being still 
very prevalent throughout Tarabganj and in the northern par¬ 
ganas of Balrampur and Tulsipur. The increase in the wheat 
area since the first regular settlement has been very marked, as 
it then amounted to but 173,000 acres : the expansion has not 
been constant, for in bad seasons the acreage rapidly decreases, 
this being notably the case in the famine of 1897. As the crop 
is an expensive one and is grown almost wholly for export, the 
proportion of the wheat area to the land cropped is a fair index 
of the relative prosperity of the district in any given period. 

There is a fair amount of land under barley, averaging 
49,480 acres or 6*74 per cent, of the rabi harvest. The propor¬ 
tion is far higher in the Tarabganj tahsil than elsewhere, as it 
there amounts to 14*04 per cent., while in Gonda it approaches 
the general average and in TJtraula is only 3*7 per cent. These 
figures are exclusive of the area under barley mixed with wheat 
or gram, the latter being very extensive in all parts of the dis¬ 
trict. There has been a marked decline in the barley area of 
late years; between the first and second regular settlements the 
falling off was great, but the decrease has since been even more 
rapid, and in 1904 the area under pure barley was only 27,798 
acres, a far lower figure than that recorded on any previous 
occasion. This decline is generally a good sign, as the presence 
of a large area under barley betokens poor soil and careless cul¬ 
tivation, for the crop is usually unirrigated. It now survives 
chiefly in Tarabganj, where barley is commonly sown as a second 
crop after maize. 

Gram, on the other hand, has rapidly advanced in popularity 
and now occupies an area only exceeded by wheat, the average 
for the whole district being 169,300 acres or 23*07 per cent, of 
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the rabi harvest. Gram is commonly mixed with barley or 
wheat, and the figures include the whole crop, whether sown 
alone or in combination. The average is practically the same 
in all tahsils, though it is slightly higher in Gonda than else¬ 
where. In Utraula, where there is so large an area of rice land, 
the practice of sowing gram as a second crop is constantly 
spreading, and in 1904 there were nearly 100,000 acres under 
this staple. The total is far in excess of that recorded at the 
first regular settlement, but the present figures have been sur¬ 
passed on several occasions; the greatest amount ever known 
was over 350,000 acres in 1893-94. 

Peas are a somewhat similar crop, grown largely for food, Peas, 
and being also sown as a rule in succession to maize or some 
other kharif staple. The average area is 121,000 acres or 16*5 per 
cent, of the rabi harvest. In the Gonda tahsil they covered 
22*15 and in Tarabganj 20*55 per cent., while in ITtraula the 
proportion was only 11*9. They do best in the lighter soils, and 
especially in the tarhar tract. The figures are subject, as in the 
case of gram, to considerable variations, but the area is on the 
whole increasing, and in 1904 the total was over 127,000 acres. 

Oilseeds are a very valuable crop, especially in the north of Oilseeds, 
the district. They average 95,234 acres or 12*98 per cent, of the 
rabi harvest, the proportion ranging from 17*4 in TJtraula to 
5*37 per cent, in Tarabganj. The bulk of this crop consists of 
linseed, of which an enormous amount is grown in Balrampur, 
Tulsipur, Gonda, and Utraula. In the two first of these lahi 
or rape is also important and of great value, this crop being 
generally grown throughout the sub-Himalayan tarai in these 
provinces. There is also a certain amount of sarson. or mustard. 

At the first regular settlement the total area under oilseeds was 
87,000 acres, and this was easily surpassed in the Utraula tahsil 
alone in 1904, when the area was little less than 97,000 acres, or 
more than the total average for the district in the five preceding 
years. More linseed comes from Gonda than from any other 
part of Oudh, and the outturn is only surpassed by Gorakhpur of 
all the districts of the United Provinces. 

A very favourite and a most profitable crop is opium, which Opiurotf 
is produced to a far larger extent .than in most districts. Jt 
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covers on an average 24,116 acres or 3'28 per cent, of the rabi 
harvest. The greatest proportion is grown in Tarabganj, where 
it amounts to over 6 per cent, and receives far more care and 
attention than is paid to any other crop. In the five years preced¬ 
ing the last settlement the cultivators in this tahsil obtained 
from the sale of opium a sum that amounted on an average to 
81-77 per cent, of the total revenue demand. The area has 
greatly increased of late years, for at the first regular settlement 
it was 12,411 acres, of which nearly half was in Tarabganj. From 
1891 to 1900 the average was 21,227 acres, the highest recorded 
figure being 27,551 acres in 1897. Opium cultivation is chiefly 
confined to the tarhar and the better soils of the upland plateau, 
but it is not of a very high quality, as the outturn is generally 
inferior to that of the rest of Oudh, the average for the latter 
being 4-45 sers per higha, while in Gonda it is only 3-53. The 
main reason for its popularity is doubtless the system of advances 
whereby the cultivators obtain cash at a season when they most 
require it; the extent to which it is grown is also due in part to 
the large number of Mui-aos resident in this district. 

oaer The other rabi crops call for no special comment, for those 

crops. 

already mentioned make up over 90 per cent, of the harvest. 
The pulse known as masur is somewhat extensively grown, 
especially in the Balrampur pargana; its cultivatioir is very 
similar to that of gram. There is also a fair and increasing 
area under potatoes, chiefly in Gonda, Balrampur, and Utraula, 
but the other garden cultivation is generally insignificant. A 
little tobacco is grown in Balrampur and elsewhere, chillies in 
Utraula and the Kapti basin, and pm in Guwarich and a few 
other places. 

Irrigation. The district is, on the whole, admirably provided with means 
of irrigation, although the proportion of irrigated to cultivated 
land is somewhat low as compared with that of other parts of 
Oudh. The reason of this lies in the peculiar configuration of 
the country. In the lowlying tarai tract to the north irrigation 
is seldom practised or required, owing to the natural moisture of 
the soil and the small depth below the surface at which water is 
found. Again, in the tarhar to the south there is comparatively 
Httle irrigation, except in the case of poppy and garden crops, for 
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as a rule the soil is sufficiently moist to obviate the need of artificial 
watering. Moreover^ the prevalence of rust in this tract makes 
the cultivator chary of watering his crops in the cold weather. 
Consequently the ordinary conditions only prevail in the uparhar 
or central table land, and here the available means are generally 
abundant owing to the presence of numerous tanks and jhils and 
the ease with which wells can be constructed in almost all parts. 
At the first regular settlement the total area irrigated was 
204,022 acres or only 19 per cent, of the cultivation. The 
proportion naturally exhibited great variations in different par- 
ganas : it was highest in Mankapur and Babhnipair, reaching 50 
and 45 per cent, respectively, while in Gonda it was 34, and 
in Sadullahnagar 32, per cent.; on the other hand, there was 
absolutely none in Tulsipur and only six per cent, in Balrampur. 
In the tarhar parganas the average was 24 per cent., a rather 
high figure, but in Guwarich, which contains no upland, it was 
only 12 per cent. The area watered from wells and tanks 
was approximately equal, though the latter slightly predo¬ 
minated, and markedly so in TJtraula and Balrampur. At the 
revision of 1875 the irrigated area was found to have slightly 
increased, but only in proportion to the cultivation. From 1886 
to 1893 the average irrigated area was 250,737 acres or nearly 22 
per cent, of the land under the plough; and from 1894 to 1903 
the figure was even lower, the total average being 234,418 acres, 
and the proportion to cultivation 21*2 per cent. There has been 
a noticeable increase in this direction of late years, for from 
1901 to 1904 the average was 284,630 acres, and in the last year 
320,625 acres were watered, a higher figure than any recorded 
previously. On this occasion the proportion was highest in the 
upland parganas of the TJtraula tahsil, amounting to 64 per cent, 
in Babhnipair, and to more than half the cultivation in the three 
neighbouring parganas. In Gonda it was 49 per cent., and in 
TJtraula 41, but in the two large parganas to the north the 
amount watered was still almost as small as before. In Tarab- 
ganj it ranged from 32 per cent, in Mahadewa to 19 in Guwarich. 
As before, too, the sources of supply remained in the same pro¬ 
portion, tanks having an advantage of some 5,000 acres in all. 
They are more largely used than wells in the iarhaf^ and also in 

6 
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Utraula and Balrampur; but in the rest of the Utraula tahsil 
wells irrigated an area double that watered from tanks, while in 
the Gonda pargana they are used to an approximately equal 
extent. 

The wells chiefly in use in this district are those described 
as half masonry, being constructed of unburnt bricks. They 
predominate in all parts save the Tarabganj tahsil, where the 
water is so near the surface that brick walls are unnecessary. 
In the uplands the depth is seldom more than 20 feet, and is 
generally much less. Masonry wells are comparatively rare, and 
the majority are to be found in the Gonda and Mankapur par- 
ganas. At the first regular settlement there were 11,100 wells 
in the district, and since that time the number has rapidly 
increased. According to the returns of 1904 there were 449 
masonry, 25,215 half masonry, and 9,487 unprotected wells : and, 
though the figures are not wholly reliable, they are sujfficient to 
show the great strides that have been made in this direction of 
late years. The great majority have been built, if not entirely 
by the landlords, at any rate with their assistance. The zamin- 
dars are, as a body, jealous of permitting tenants to build wells, 
and insist on a bazdawa or renunciation of rights before giving 
permission. Where new hamlets are being established the land¬ 
lord bears the whole cost of building the wells; in old established 
cultivation he gives the bricks or wood and the tenant constructs 
it. Half masonry wells are easily and cheaply made, their average 
price being from Rs. 40 to Bs. 60; they are fairly efficient, but 
their irrigating capacity does not exceed six or seven acres. The 
water is raised as a rule by dhenkli or lever, and is distributed by 
means of a long wooden spoon; in places where the water level 
is too deep, bullocks are employed, but their use in this district 
is rare. 

The tanks are generally natural depressions in the shape 
of large, shallow jhils with tolerably well defined edges. Small 
artificial tanks are common everywhere, but are rarely used for 
irrigation. The high mud bauks which enclose them effectually 
hinder the extraction of water, and the object for which they 
have been constructed is usually to pi'ovide cattle with drinking 
water during the hot weather. In irrigating from tanks, the 
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ordinary system is to hollow out a basin at the edge and from 
this the water is raised in large baskets slung on ropes by men 
standing at each side of the outlet, till it reaches a sufficient 
height above the surrounding country to allow of its flowing 
along slightly inclined channels to the fields. In the tarhar the 
jhils are for the most part long, narrow depressions, along which 
the surplus water drains slowly into the rivers. These are exten¬ 
sively used for irrigation at the commencement of the cold weather, 
but have the disadvantage of being too shallow to restrain their 
waters in years of abnormal rainfall, and may keep the fields on 
their banks submerged till it is too late to sow the spring crops. 

The rivers and streams are but sparingly used for the Other 
purposes of irrigation, as generally the water is at too great 
a depth below the chltivated fields. In 1904 some 8,300 acres 
were watered from other sources than wells and tanks, but 
of this only 303 acres were in the Gronda tahsil and 517 in Tarab- 
ganj. More than half the total was in the Ftraula pargana, and 
the bulk of the remainder in Balrampur and Tulsipur, where 
small streams are numerous and can be dammed without difficulty. ' 

The Manwar is also employed to some extent in pargana Manka- 
pur. The water in these cases is raised in a manner similar to 
that adopted in dealing with tanks. 

On the whole it may be fairly asserted that few districts Security 
have better natural advantages in the matter of irrigation, and, ^strfct. 
except in a very few villages standing on the banks of rivers, in 
which the subsoil is light and the water level deep, there are 
practically no tracts which can be described as precarious on 
account of a deficient water supply. The danger from drought 
is nothing as compared with the damage to be feared from floods; 
the former can only affect the uparhar, and there the risk is but 
small owing to the ease with which remedial measures can 
be taken, while the latter constantly threatens both the tarai 
and the tarhar, and a series of years of prolonged excess of 
rain may cause deterioration from which recovery will be but 
•slow. 

Owing to these circumstances and the general physical confi-*Famines. 
guration of the district, Gonda has seldom suffered severely 
from famine. From time to time, however, distress has been felt 
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as the result of unfavourable seasons, and it would appear that 
in earlier years, at any rate, the calamity of famine was not 
unknown. In more recent times the district has suffered rather 
from an excess of rain than the defect, and to this cause the 
deterioration observed in the southern parganas at the last 
settlement is chiefly to be ascribed. The earliest famine of 
which any details are known is that of 1769. On this occasion 
the Fyzabad division appears to have escaped, though tradition 
relates that the famine was felt in TJtraula at the time it was 
raging in Bengal. It is certain that the price of food grains rose 
to a great height both in this district and the neighbouring 
tracts, but this was due to the amount of grain exported rather 
than to any deficiency in the outturn. In the great famine 
of 1784, however, the district, and especially the eastern portion, 
was severely affected, and, if the accounts may be trusted, 
the misery far exceeded anything that has been known since. 
The tarhar was untouched, but in Gonda the price of grain rose 
to the unprecedented figure of 15 sets to the rupee, while 
in Utraula the people were reduced to living on berries, the bark 
of trees, and the seed of jungle grasses; the mortality from 
starvation was very great; large numbers were driven from their 
homes, and it is alleged that children were actually sold and 
eaten. Even the poorest grains were unobtainable, and it is said 
that only three pounds of barley could be purchased for a rupee. 
The whole of pargana Utraula, which then included Burhapara 
and Sadullahnagar, was thrown out of cultivation, and bands of 
starving peasantry wandered about the land plundering any 
stock of grain which might have remained. The forest gained 
rapidly on the deserted village, and became the haunt of roving 
Banjaras and Nagas; so great was the desolation that the tract 
did not recover for years, and even in 1792 land was offered at 
two pice per higha in order to attract cultivators. In 1817 there 
was again severe want in the district, owing to a poor harvest 
and high prices. The same occurred in 1829 and 1837, but on 
neither occasion does the distress seem to have been very acute, 
No other famines occurred up to the annexation of Oudh, 
though in 1848 and the following year prices were far above the 
average. 
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Since the mtrodnction of British rule there have been Famine 
several periods of high prices and scarcity, hut on few occasions 
has it been found necessary to adopt alleviative measures. In 
1860 the harvests were good, but prices rose owing to exporta¬ 
tion to Bengal, and a very heavy traffic in grain was carried on 
along the Ghagra. The rainfall of 1864 was deficient, causing 
scarcity in the ensuing year, and that of 1868 was badly distri¬ 
buted and was followed by an entire absence of the customary 
winter rains. In 1873 the rainfall was again very small, being 
under 22 inches for the whole district. This resulted in a famine 
of some intensity in 1874, which affected an area of 1,300 square 
miles and a population of 350,000. Prices rose very high, more 
than double the average rate; the stock of corn was perhaps 
sufficient, but there was no money wherewith to buy it in the 
hands of the poorer classes. It was found necessary to open 
relief works in Utraula and the north, and some Es. 500 were 
expended daily in giving employment to about 6,000 persons. 

The total number of persons thus relieved from December till 
the rabi harvest and after was 3,593,681, counted by daily units ; 
while in addition 29,871 received gratuitous relief at the various 
Government poorhouses, and the Maharaja of Balrampur gave 
large sums by way of outdoor relief and also fed from 250 to 
300 persons daily. 

The district had hardly recovered from this famine when it Famine 

.of 1877 

was again visited in 1877, owing to the failure of the rains and 
the high prices resulting from the scarcity prevailing in all parts 
of Oudh. On this occasion, however, the distress was less severe, 
and Gonda suffered but little in comparison with the districts to 
the south. The famine was only partial and lasted for a short 
peiuod. The tracts most affected were the eastern half of Sadul- 
lahnagar and the western portion of Burhapara; there was also 
some scarcity in Mankapur and Babhnipair, but here it was of 
even shorter duration. Belief was not required till the middle 
of January 1878, and then works were opened on two hachcha 
roads. They were closed at the end of February as the harvest 
approached, and were afterwards opened for a fortnight at the 
end of June. All relief operations came to an end on the 10th 
of July. The numbers attending the works were never large. 
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and the total units relieved were 11^302 men and 21,608 women 
and children. These figures are sufficient to illustrate the 
favourable position of the district on this occasion. The kharif 
crop of 1877 was estimated at ten annas, or better than in any 
other district of the United Provinces save Bahraich alone. The 
revenue was paid with ease, no suspensions or remissions being 
necessary, and, in fact, the cultivators in the lowlying areas made 
large profits from the high prices commanded by their produce. 

The last famine was that of 1897, and its effects were some¬ 
what marked in this district owing not only to the drought 
of 1896, but also to the damage done by the wet seasons in the 
preceding years and especially that of 1894. The rainfall in 
1896 was sufficient, though short, in June; but in the next 
month it was less than half the normal. In August there was 
a heavy fall in the beginning of the month, but the rains prac¬ 
tically ceased on the 20th. The kharif outturn was estimated 
at under 40 per cent, of the normal: early rice yielded about 4 
and maize and millets 9 annas; but jarhan rice was an 
^most entire failure. Maize did very well in Tarabganj and was 
fair in the Gonda tahsil, but it was very poor in Utraula, which 
also contains the most rice land: consequently a large area, 
amounting to 1,231 square miles, was affected by scarcity: the 
rest included the Balrampur estate, which looked after its own 
tenantry without any external assistance and paid its revenue in 
full, and the maize-producing lands in the south and south-west. 
In the latter the farmers realized high prices and again did well 
in the rabi. The failure of the harvest elsewhere resulted in con¬ 
siderable distress during the cold weather, especially among the 
lower castes and labourers. Belief works were started on the 
24th of December on the intermediate petty contract system ; the 
first was on the road from Maskinwan to Ohandradip ghat, and in 
the following week other works were opened on the roads from 
Itiathok to Khargupur and from Rehra to Gumri ghat. At a 
later date works were commenced on the Darzi-ka-kuan to 
Bidianagar, the Oolonelganj to Maharajganj, and the Nawabgan] 
to Utraula roads. Four of these were closed in March 1897, and 
the second and last on the 23rd of June. The total amount 
thus expended was Ks. 26,557, and the number of persons 
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relieved was 233,761. The attendance was largest during the 
second week of January, but even then the daily number did 
not reach 5,000. Besides these, however, large numbers of 
people were employed on village works, while others were 
relieved in the poorhouses. The aggregate total was 1,236,540. 

At an early date local committees were formed to raise subscrip¬ 
tions for providing clothing and blankets' for the poor and 
for the distribution of doles, both in cash and kind. The 
mahajans of Nawabganj established a private kitchen, from 
which they distributed cooked food; while Grovernment poor- 
houses were established at Gonda and TJtraula. Altogether some 
Rs. 34,000 were expended from the charitable relief fund. 

The distress practically disappeared with the rabi harvest, which 
was fair; it covered a full area, and the crop amounted to nearly, 
two-thirds of the normal. A slight recrudescence of distress 
occurred after the harvest, but all trace of this vanished with the 
rains. The revenue demand was collected in full in 1896, but in 
the following year much difficulty was felt by the embarrassed 
landlords, a numerous class in this district, and suspensions were 
sanctioned to the extent of Rs. 1,14,058, and Rs. 2,274 were 
remitted. The whole of the former was recovered in the succeed¬ 
ing year, and since that time no calamity has occurred to render 
any such treatment necessary. 

The history of prices in this district differs but little from Prices;^ 
that of Fyzabad, or, indeed, of any district of Oudh. The informa¬ 
tion as to prices in early years is somewhat fuller, as details have 
been preserved in several instances ; but as the figures are in local 
measures, which are never stable, the conversion to modern stan^ 
dards can be only considered as approximately correct. Govern¬ 
ment records of the old districts of the North-Western Provinces 
show that at the beginning of the nineteenth century prices 
were far lower than at any period subsequent to the annexation 
of Oudh; at the same time the oscillations were extremely 
violent, to a degree which could not occur nowadays in the " 
presence of an abundant metal currency and vastly improved 
means of communication. Thus in 1783, the great famine year, 
the average rate of all food grains was 21 sers to the rupee, or at 
least three times as great as the prevailing rate.. Again, in 1817 
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and the following year prices rose enormously, out of all propor¬ 
tion to the scarcity, and the same occurred in 1830, 1836, and 
1837. The old records are, however, chiefly of interest as 
showing the extreme cheapness that generally prevailed. In 
1815 wheat and rice sold at 100 sers, and barley and gram 
at 143 sers; eleven kachcha maunds of kodon could be obtained 
for a rupee. Bad seasons followed, but the averages from 
1815 to 1819 were—rice, 60 sers; wheat, 47 sers; barley, 81 
sers; and gram, 68 sers. That the average was greatly reduced 
by famine is shown by the fact that from 18-28 to 1830 the 
price of rice and gram fell to 86 sers and wheat to 50 sers. 
Prices appear to have remained low till after the Mutiny. Official 
records are extant from 1861 onwards, and from these it is 
evident that the upward tendency did not set in to any marked 
extent till 1866 or thereabouts. Prices had, however, risen 
considerably during the disorders of 1857 and the following year ; 
and ever since that date they have shown great reluctance to 
return to a lower level. The rates, which are the retail rates of 
the market and probably 25 per cent, above those of the thresh¬ 
ing-floor, show that in the first five years from 1861 onwards 
grain was undoubtedly cheap: rice averaged 26*62 sers; wheat, 
35*36; barley, 54*81; gram 41*14; and arhar, 39*59 sers. The 
ensuing decade witnessed a great change, owing partly to several 
indifferent seasons and partly to the development of the export 
trade. From 1866 to 1875 the averages were—rice, 18*15 sers ; 
wheat, 21*72; barley, 30*17; and gram, 26*16 sers to the impee. 
From 1876 to 1880 the averages were upset by the famine that 
occurred during that period, but the second half of the decade 
showed a distinct relapse, the averages for the ten years ending 
in 1885 being—rice, 16*82 sm; wheat, 20*87; barley, 31*91; and 
gram, 26*32 sers. About 1886 a marked rise occurred throughout 
the north of India, owing apparently to various external causes 
rather than to any failure of the harvests, which had been 
generally abundant. The improvement in the market had a 
pronounced effect on the agriculture, and the cultivated area 
increased by leaps and bounds. But, while the landed interest 
benefited, the result was not so agreeable to those in receipt of 
cash wages. From 1886 to 1900 prices remained extraordinarily 
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kigli, culminating in the famine year of 1896-97, when all 
previous records were surpassed. While the averages for the 
whole period were—rice, 13'68 sers; wheat, 15'46; barley, 21*12 ; 
gram, 20*25; and maize, 22*59 sers^ the rates during the famine 
were even higher. The average prices of rice and wheat in 1897 
were 8*9 and 9*98 sers respectively, and gram was no cheaper 
than wheat; these two are the averages for the whole year, 
whereas when the distress was greatest the amounts obtainable 
for a rupee were still smaller. Since 1900 prices have relaxed 
somewhat; they were high in 1901, owing to large exportations, 
but have since steadily fallen. In 1903-4 the rates were—rice, 

11*83 sers; wheat, 16*78; barley, 25*24; and gram, 23*37 sers. 

How far they are likely to continue in a downward direction 
is purely a matter for speculation; but there appears no imme¬ 
diate probability of a return to the easy rates prevailing before 
1886. 

The rise in prices has necessarily had an effect on the wages, 
amount paid as wages, at any rate in the case of skilled and 
general labour. The demand occasioned by the construction 
of roads and railways, added to the effects of emigration, has 
resulted in a considerable rise in wages, and it is now difficult to 
obtain unskilled men for three annas per diem. The wages 
of agricultural labourers, on the other hand, have probably not 
risen in like proportion, though the system of paying the plough¬ 
man in grain an amount just sufficient for his support renders it 
very difficult to make a definite statement on the subject. The 
system of sdwak labour, so common in the adjoining district of 
Bahraich, is still well known in Gonda. The sdwak is a member 
of the lower castes, such as Koris, Chamars, or Lunias, who for 
a fixed sum of money, almost invariably required for marriage 
expenses, binds himself in serfdom to the zamindar until the 
loan be repaid—a contingency which hardly ever occurs in actual 
experience. The consideration varies with the necessities of the 
borrower, but rarely exceeds one hundred or is less than twenty 
rupees. A man in this position receives the ploughman’s custo¬ 
mary share in the produce, supplemented by contributions from 
his master, which are converted at the market rate and added to 
the principal. The present tendency of the practice to disappear 
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is partly due to ttie increase of population and partly to the fact 
that the debt is not recognised by law. A modified form exists 
whereby the labourer hires himself out for a year, in considera¬ 
tion of a small payment and the customary dole. Where ti.is 
system is not in force the labourer receives either a cash wage 
of about two and a half rupees a month, though the constant 
complaint of the landlords is that the rate is rising to two annas 
per diem, with a blanket in winter and perhaps two local maunds 
of grain at harvest or else a grain wage of four or five kctchchu 
sers of coarse grain daily. 

The cultivators are commonly indebted, as also are the 
smaller zamindars, but probably not to the same extent as in 
some other parts of Oudh. The village bania is generally 
regarded rather as the friend of the people than otherwise, and it 
is certain that a large proportion of the population, whether on 
account of unthriftiness or otherwise, could hardly manage to 
exist without recourse to the lender of money or grain. In the 
old days of grain rents the cultivator used to set apart the best 
of his share for seed; but he is nOw compelled at once to sell his 
wheat in order to pay the rent and to rely on the bania for an 
advance at next sowing time. This system has resulted in a 
marked deterioration of seed, which does not apply to the inferior 
grain stuffs, such as maize, barley, and early rice, the latter being 
kept for food and not sold. The rate of interest in cash loans 
varies according to the circumstances of the borrower. The most 
common rates are between Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 per cent, per mensem, 
a very high charge, though the loan is as a rule made for a short 
period only and for a small amount, while the risk involved is 
considerable. When security is offered the rate is materially 
reduced, and a taluqdar may be able to secure a loan on his 
estate at no more than 6 per cent. In the case of grain advanced 
either for food or seed the interest consists mainly of the 
difference in the market rates at the time when the transaction 
takes place and at harvest, when repayment is made. The 
system known as 'iip is frequently adopted for a short period, 
when the stock is running low a few weeks before harvest. In, 
this case the,cultivator borrows a sum of mouey on condition of 
repayment when the crops are reaped; the loan is redeemed in, 
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grain at tte market price then prevailing, while five or ten urc 
are added on each rupee by way of interest. These terms are 
severe, as the lender obtains double interest, and that at a con¬ 
siderably high rate. Other forms are those known as deorhi or 
smaaij which are prevalent throughout Oudh. In such cases the 
interest is one-half or one-quarter of the principal. 

Agricultural banks on the co-operative credit system were Village 
tentatively started in this district in 1901, but the experiment 
has as yet been conducted on a very small scale. Three banks 
were opened—two at Birpur and Ramnagar under the superinten¬ 
dence of the court of wards and managed by the usual panchayat^ 
of which an official of the court is a member, and the third at 
Majhgawan in Mahadewa, under the control of Bhaiya Sripat 
Bakhsh Singh, one of the taluqdars of that place. 

The local standards of measurement generally®resemble those Weights 
found throughout Oudh, though there are some variations pecu- 
liar to this district. Measures of length are commonly based on 
the hath or cubit or on the qadam or stride. The latter is 
equivalent to. one and a half of the former, and two qadams make 
the kasi or double pace, which may be taken as roughly five feet. 
Twenty kasis make a bddh, and 100 bddhs make a kos. The 
latter is thus 10,000 feet or little short of two miles, but the 
measure is admittedly approximate. The local bigha is a square 
bddh, which is thus 1,101 square yards; but here, again, local 
variations occur without number, the size of the bigha being 
altered at will. As a rule it may be considered as one-third of 
the standard measure of 3,025 square yards. The latter was 
employed at both the regular settlements, and is consequently 
well known throughout the district. Standards of weight are 
subject to similar fluctuations. The Grovernment ser of 80 tolae 
of 180 grains each is generally recognized, but, as elsewhere in 
Oudh, the local standard is the panseri of five kachcha s<?rs. In 
this district, as in Bahraich, the panseri is calculated as made up 
of a number of gandas of six units, and the unit is the Farrukh^ 
abadi rupee of 172 grains. It is thus somewhat less than the 
four-unit ganda found in other parts of Oudh and derived from 
the Maddushahi pice, which is here unknown. The commonest 
panseri is one of 25 gandas, but at ITawabganj it rises to 26, and 
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at Colonelganj to 28 gandas. In the east of Tulsipur ih^panseri 
is reckoned at 152 or 153 Farrukhabadi rupees, or between 25 
and 26 gandas. There is a constant tendency towards the super- 
session of these local weights by the Government standards, and 
several old systems have become obsolete since annexation. One 
reason for this is the disappearance of the old coinage, although 
the small Gorakhpuri pice are still to be seen : their value 
depends on the price of grain, and neither they nor their com¬ 
ponents, the dam and cowrie, can be regarded in any way as a 
standard. In measuring grain for division between the zamindar 
and cultivator no weights are employed, but the process is effected 
by large baskets, called pathis ; they have no standard of capacity, 
but as a rule contain as much as two men can lift. 

The manufactures of the district are of very slight impor¬ 
tance, as the inhabitants are mainly engaged in agriculture, and 
there are no industries but those which are to be found in all 
parts of Oudh for the supply of the modest needs of a rural 
population. Cotton-weaving is carried on to a considerable 
extent by the Julahas and Koris, who still turn out large quan¬ 
tities of rough gdrha or country cloth, though the business has 
declined by reason of competition on the part of factory-made 
fabrics. The cotton is imported but ginned and cleaned locally. 
Cotton-printing is done at several places, such as Birpur, Katra, 
Nawabganj, and Paras, and the work is of good quality, although 
in this respect, as in the case of most other articles, the chief source 
of supply is Fyzabad, Cloth is often dyed with catechu, which 
was formerly produced in considerable quantities in the northern 
forests of the district, though, owing to the lack of management, 
the khair forests have become almost exhausted. The production 
of catechu was generally effected by Chains or other low caste 
Hindus, the working season being at the end of February. 
Brass vessels are for the most part imported, but a certain num¬ 
ber come from Ehargupur in Gonda, Maohhligaon in Mankapur, 
and elsewhere. The pottery of the district is of the usual kind, 
save that made at TJtraula, where gharras and other common 
vessels are painted by local artists or kamangars in flower pat¬ 
terns. The designs are entirely unaffected by European influence 
and are often of considerable artistic meiit; the ground is usually 
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dark green and the flowers are painted on this with great skill 
and brilliance. The ware resembles that of Biswan in Sitapur, 
and is chiefly made for presentation purposes. Glass bangles are 
manufactui'ed by Lunias in seyeral places, and are either sold 
locally or exported to Fyzabad. There is a considerable business 
in basket-weaving and similar work done from the canes which 
grow in the Kuwana river, and fair quantities of such produce 
are exported by rail to Lucknow and elsewhere. 

The trade of the district is, on the other hand, of some Trade, 
importance, owing partly to the value of the agricultural and 
forest produce, and partly to the proximity of Nepal. The 
principal article of export is the fine rice of the sub-Himalayan 
lowlands, for which the Tulsipur pargana has long been famous; 
some of the choicer varieties are yearly bought up in advance and 
command a high price in the bazars of Upper India. Other 
valuable products are wheat and hides, the former being exported 
in large quantities to Oawnpore after the spring harvest. To 
these may be added timber, fuel, bankas and baih grass from the 
forests, dried fish, oilseeds, and other grains. The chief articles 
of import are such as are most in request in an agricultural 
district in which there is an almost complete absence of manu¬ 
factures. This trade is for the most part in the hands of petty 
retailers, and consists of cloth and piece goods, metals, salt, spices, 
and the like. 

The old lines of trade have been materially altered by the Trade 
advent and the subsequent extensions of the railway. Formerly 
the main routes led through Nawabganj by river to Bengal, 
through Colonelganj to Lucknow, over Materia ghat to Basti, 
and by the northern passes to Nepal. The great bulk of the 
trafiic is now carried by rail to Oawnpore, whence it is despatched 
either to the sea coast or distributed over the interior. Cart 
traffic via Bahramghat to Lucknow has dwindled greatly, and is 
now only resorted to when the rolling stock of the railway proves 
insufficient to carry off the large amount of grain awaiting 
export. The same decline may be observed in the traffic with 
Basti, The tendency of the grain trade has been rather towards 
concentration in a few commercial centres, such as Tulsipur 
and Colonelganj, in which the grain is bought up by wealthy 
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mercliarLts and stored until the prices prevailing in Cawnpore 
or other foreign markets make it profitable to export in large 
quantities; the result is seen in a marked decrease of the trade 
with small markets in the Basti district unconnected with the 
railway. Of this nature was the once considerable traffic which 
passed along the road from Utraula and Balrampur to Domaria- 
ganj and Bansi, or during the rains by river down the Eapti or 
Burhi Eapti, The flow of trade is now reversed : strings of carts 
may be seen carrying the famous Bansi rice to Tulsipur or 
Nawabganj, while almost the only export from Gonda into Basti 
is wood from the Government and private forests in the north 
of the district. Another change may be expected in this direc¬ 
tion, as the completion of the line from Uska Bazar to Tulsipur 
will doubtless aid the tendency towards the concentration of 
trade on the railway. The course of evolution is consequently the 
same as elsewhere. Rivers, the natural means of communication, 
are first supplanted by roads, and especially metalled roads, and 
then the railway with its more rapid, cheap, and secure means of 
transit secures a constantly increasing proportion of the traffic! 

The trade with the neighbouring state of ISTepal is of a 
somewhat different character, as hitherto the old routes and the 
methods of carriage have remained unchanged, although the 
small branch line of railway to Jharwa will certainly have its 
effects. The frontier extends for some thirty-six miles along the 
foo*t of the lower hills, and again on the eastern side of Tulsipur 
the Arrah divides British and Nepalese territories for twenty-two 
miles as far as its junction with the Burhi Rapti. Trade finds its 
way over the hill frontier through nine difficult passes, of which 
only two are practicable to hill ponies. Their names are Bhusahar, 
Jharwa, Baisimatha, Bachkahwa, Xamri, Nandmahra, Bhaishi, 
Barhawa, and Khangra. The chief Nepalese bazar along this 
line is Deokhar, and through these passes come numerous 
small parties of hillmen bearing on their backs deep baskets 
laden with the produce of Nepal. The Arrah is crossed by a ferry 
at Parasrampur, about halfway between the forest and the 
Burhi Rapti, while at the confluence of the two streams there is 
a second ferry, approached by a road running from Domaria- 
ganj in Basti* Traffic is registered at two posts, Tulsipur and. 
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Mohkampur, ihe latter being a village near Jharwa. In 1904-5 
the total amount of imports was about 150,000 maunds, to which 
fibrous articles and oilseeds each contributed over one-third, 
while the rest was chiefly made up of food grains, mainly rice 
and wheat, drugs and spices, iron, and ghi. The exports for the 
same period were only 13,500 maunds, of which no less than 
7,500 maunds consisted of salt, while the remainder consisted of 
piece-goods, sugar, tobacco, kerosine oil, vegetables, and fruit, 
and other various articles of food, including a large amount of 
dried fish, which is highly prized by the hillmen, who rate it 
according to the strength of its flavour. 

The same influences which have affected the trade routes Markets, 
have also left their mark on the various bazars of the district. 

A list of all the markets will be found in the appendix. The 
majority of these are of purely local importance, being small 
gatherings held once or twice a week in convenient centres for 
the supply of the modest needs of the agi’icultural population. 

In several cases these country marts have developed into re¬ 
cognized places of trade and the bazar is open daily, but only a 
few of them can be considered collecting and distributing 
centres of commerce. In old days the chief markets were 
Tulsipur, TJtraula, and Nawabganj, on the route from the tarai 
rice fields to Fyzabad, and Gronda, Katra, and Colonelganj for 
the trade from the north to Bahramghat and Lucknow. Since 
the extension of the railway system the relative importance of 
these places has greatly changed. IJtraula and Katra, being off 
the railway, have declined, and Nawabganj has ceased to be 
the great emporium it was, as the river traffic has so greatly de¬ 
creased, and the construction of the Elgin bridge has made 
through direct communication with Lucknow and Oawnpore far 
more easy than before. Those markets, on the other hand, 
which lie on the main lines of railway have rapidly come to the 
front, and new bazars have sprung up at the stations of Itiathok, 

Kanria, Maskinwan, and elsewhere, which have attracted the trade 
that was in old days carried on at markets which are now com¬ 
paratively remote. The many local bazars still serve their 
original purpose, and reference will be made to the more 
important places in the various tahsil and pargana articles. 
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Fairs. The fairs periodically held in this district are not very 

numerous, nor do they possess as a rule any great religious or 
commercial interest. The most celebrated is that of Debi Patau 
near Tulsipur, on which a separate article will be found. This 
fair, which occurs in the beginning of Chait and attracts some 
75,000 people, is largely attended by merchants from Nepal and 
elsewhere, and is an occasion for considerable traffic in hill 
produce, and especially in the well-known tanghan ponies, bred 
in the lower valleys of Nepal. A list of all the fairs has been 
given in the appendix, and from this it will be seen that actually, 
the largest is the bathing fair at Maheshpur near Nawabganj, 
where crowds of pilgrims assemble to wash away their sins in 
the sacred waters of the Ghagra at the full moon of Kartik and 
the Ramnaumi, when similar gatherings occur on the opposite 
bank at Ajodhya, These fairs, however, like all the rest, 
are practically devoid of any commercial interest. Other 
bathing fairs are held at Paska and Mauhari on the Ghagra, at 
Colonelganj on the Sarju, at Ramnagar in pargana Gonda on the 
Terhi, and at Tirra Manorama in the same pargana on the 
Manwar, This last is an old institution in honour of Dalak 
Muni, a local saint, who is held in great veneration by the 
country people. The fairs at Asokpur, Jankinagar, Machhli- 
gaon, and Bijlipur near Balrampur are mentioned in the articles 
on those places, and besides these there are none of any size save 
that of Baleshwarnath at Bhat Babhni in pargana Mahadewa. 
Commu- Gonda is now, on the whole, well supplied with means of 
nications. owing both to the rapid development of the rail¬ 

way system during recent years and also to the great increase 
in the number of roads. In former days the state of affairs was 
very different, and most of the district was very inaccessible. 
The Ghagra was the principal highway, and navigation of the 
Bapti to some extent gave access to the towns of ITtraula and 
Balrampur. There were a few roads in the interior prior to 
annexation, but most of them were in a miserable condition and 
hardly any were practicable during the rains. In 1856 the 
existing roads were taken in hand and new routes surveyed, but 
little was effected owing to the outbreak of the Mutiny. Upon 
the restoration of order the attention of the district officers was 
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called to the urgent necessity of improving the roads, and laying 
out new ones, and as early as 1861 a fair number had been com¬ 
pleted. The work has been carried on without intermission to 
the present day, and now the district is covered with a network 
of roads leading in all directions. Owing to the nature of the 
country they are of very varying quality; metalled roads, of which 
the first was that to Fyzabad, completed in 1863, are still few in 
number, and the others are for the most part fair-weather tracks, 
especially in the lowlying portions of the district. While the 
railways have vastly improved matters, the outlying portions are 
often very difficult of approach. Generally speaking, the leas 
frequented roads are passable, save when inundated, but the 
main arteries of traffic, and notably the roads leading from Manka- 
pur to Nawabganj and from Utraula to Tulsipur, are in a state 
that would test, and, as the sight of numerous breakdowns proves, 
only too successfully, the axle-tree of the strongest country cart. 

North of the .Rapti the village roads are rendered more difficult 
by the many torrent beds which have to be crossed. 

One of the most important events in the history of communi- Railways, 
cations in this district was the construction of the great railway 
bridge near Bahramghat, which gave Gonda direct communi¬ 
cation by rail with Lucknow. The completion of this magni¬ 
ficent work on the 24th December 1898 brought into full play 
the various lines of railway which had already been laid down in 
the district. All these lines form part of the large metre- 
gauge system now known as the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway. In May 1882 sanction was given to an important 
scheme which comprised the construction of a line from Gorakh¬ 
pur to Mankapur and Bahraich and the branch from Mankapur 
to Lakarmandi ghat opposite Ajodhya. On the 2nd April 1884 
the portion from Mankapur to Gonda and Bahraich was opened, 
as well as the 14 miles from Mankapur to Nawabganj, the 
remaining 6T miles of the branch to Lakarmandi being com¬ 
pleted on the 1st of December of the same year. The main 
line from Mankapur to Gorakhpur was not opened to regular 
traffic till the 15th of January 1885. The next step was taken 
in November 1889, when the construction of the line from 
Gonda to Jarwal in the south of the Bahraich district was 
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sanctioned. This was opened for passenger traffic on the 1st of 
February 1892, and the railway ran no further in this direc¬ 
tion till the completion of the Elgin bridge. In January 1895 
another branch line which had for some time been contemplated 
was sanctioned. This was that running from Gonda to Balrampur 
and thence to Tulsipur, the former portion of twenty-two miles 
being completed on the 15th of December 1896, and the remain¬ 
ing nineteen miles on the 1st of June 1898. In order to complete 
the system sanction was given on the 31st of March 1903 to the 
construction of a line from Tulsipur to Uska Bazar in Basti, 
with a branch of 12*56 miles from Gaisanri to Jharwa near the 
Nepal border. This great development of the railway system 
has vastly improved the means of communication in the district 
and has given a great impetus to the export trade. On the 
main line from Gorakhpur to the Elgin bridge there are stations 
at Babhnan, .Maskinwan, Mankapur, Bidianagar, Gonda Town, 
Gonda Kachehri, Maijapur, Colonelganj, and Sarju. On the 
line from Gonda to Bahraich there is one station, at Kauria; on 
that from Gonda to Tulsipur four, at Itiathok, Balrampur, 
Kawapur, and Tulsipur; and on the branch from Mankapur to 
Ajodhya four, at Tikri, Nawabganj, Katra, and Lakarmandi ghat. 

During the days of Nawabi administration there were hardly 
any roads worthy of the name. We learn from Sir William 
Sleeman that some sort of a road existed between Fyzabad, 
Gonda, and Bahraich, and as it passed through Nawabganj, 
Wazirganj, and Pharhenda, it appears to have followed the line 
of the present route. Presumably, too, there was a road from 
Gonda to Colonelganj and Bahramghat, and possibly to Balram- 
piir. Among the first roads to bo taken in hand by the British 
administration were the imperial unmetalled highway from Fyz¬ 
abad to Gonda ; the road from the latter place to Bahramghat^ 
maintained by the road and ferry fund; and local aided roads 
leading from Gonda to Balrampur and Tulsipur, to Utraiila, 
to Begamganj, and to Bahraich; from'Colonelganj to Nawabganj 
and Balrampur ; and from the two last places to IJtraula. 
Others have been added from time to time, and several of the 
existing roads have been metalled, either wholly or in part; this 
work is still being carried on, and has already resulted in a great 
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improvement. In 1904 there were altogether 600 miles of road 
in the district^ and of this 105 miles were metalled, while the 
latter figure will be increased when the metalling of the roads 
from Utraula to Nawabganj and Gonda is completed. A list of 
all the existing roads will be found in the appendix, and their 
position is shown in the map. There are now no provincial 
roads in the district, but all are under local management, and 
the cost of upkeep is borne by the district board. They are 
divided into five classes, known as first class metalled roads ; 
second class roads, unmetalled, bridged and drained throughout ; 
second class roads, unmetalled, partially bridged and drained; 
fifth class roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained; and 
sixth class roads, cleared only, these last being little better than 
mere cart tracks. The maintenance of the metalled roads and of 
the bridges and culverts on those of the second class is under¬ 
taken by the Public Works department, while the rest are kep^ 
in order by local agency. The cost of upkeep in 1904 was 
Ps. 19,000 for the metalled, and Rs. 4,730 for the unmetalled, 
roads, exclusive of the sum expended by the district board on 
roads under their sole control, which is included in civil works.^ 
Encamping grounds are maintained at Gonda, Darzi-ka-kuan, 
Wazirganj, and l^awabganj on the route from Gonda to Pyzabad, 
and there are inspection bungalows at these places, as well as at 
Balrampur, Maharajganj, IJtraula, Dhanepur, Sindhaura ghat, 
and Oolonelganj. Besides the roads shown in the list, there are 
those within the Gonda municipality, aggregating 9’3 miles, and 
a number in pargana Tulsipur maintained either by the Forest 
department or by the Balrampur estate. 

Another list given in the appendix shows the ferries over Ferries, 
the various rivers. A number of these, and especially those over 
the Ghagra and Rapti, are maintained by the district board, 
which derives a large annual income from this source, although 
the sum obtained from the Ghagra ferries has greatly declined 
since the construction of the Elgin bridge. The bridge of boats 
at Lakarmandi ghat opposite Ajodhya, replaced by a ferry steamer 
during the rains, is leased by the Fyzabad authorities to the 
Bengal and Korth-Western Railway, and that at Miranghat, 
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leading to the Fyzabad cantonments, is under the control of the 
Fyzabad district board; there are also four private ferries over the 
G-hagra, owned by zamindars. The ferries over the Rapti are 
seven in number, the most frequented being those at Sisai and 
Materia. All the ferries on the Terhi are private save those at 
Ramanpur, Balpur, and Durjanpur, which lie on district board 
roads; and so are those over the Sarju, excepting that at Katra on 
the road from Gonda to Bahramghat. All of these are, however, 
only maintained during the monsoon. The various rivers are 
bridged on the main roads, including all of the first and most of 
the second class, but elsewhere the passage of the streams has to 
be made by fording, a difficult and frequently impossible operation 
during the rains. 

The Ghagra and Rapti are navigable throughout their 
length in this district, and are still used to a certain extent for 
the carriage of grain, timber, and other articles owing to the 
cheapness of this method of transit. The amount of traffic is, 
however, quite insignificant as compared with that of former 
days; for the railways, by providing a far more certain and 
expeditious means of carriage, have almost wholly supplanted 
these old highways of commerce. After the Mutiny attempts 
were made, but unsuccessfully, to establish a line of steamers on 
the Ghagra between Bahramghat and the markets lower down; 
the scheme has been revived of late years, but the steamers, 
which are of the stern-wheel type, do not ascend further than 
Ajodhya. A certain number of country boats are still main¬ 
tained for carrying rice from ITawabganj to Patna and else¬ 
where ; but the trade is declining year by year, and the effect is 
very obvious in the diminished prosperity of JSTawabganj. This 
route has, in addition to the merit of cheapness, the prestige of 
long custom, and many traders of the more conservative type 
are loath to abandon it for the newer method of transit. Its great 
disadvantage is the uncertainty of date of arrival, and there is 
also considerable risk of damage to the cargo, for the navigation 
of the river is a matter of some difficulty owing to the number 
and instability of the shoals. Traffic on the Rapti has declined 
to an even more pronounced extent, and now consists of little 
but timber floated down from the forests of Bahraich and Nepal. 



CHAPTER III. 


The People. 

The first enumeration of the population of the district toot Census of 
place at the Oudh census of‘1869. This was effected mainly 
through the agency of the patwaris, while the taluqdars rendered 
much assistance. The number of inhabitants as then ascertained 
was 1,168,462^ which gave an average density of 414 to the 
square mile. This was a very high figure, considering the large 
proportion of forests and uninhabited jungle land in the district 
and also the fact that it had not fully recovered from the effects 
of mismanagement in the years of Nawabi rule. The district 
then contained 2,818 towns and villages, but of these no less 
than 2,626 possessed under 1,000 inhabitants apiece, and only 
forty had more than 2,000. Of the latter, five, comprising the 
towns of Oonda, Balrampur, Oolonelganj, Nawabganj, and 
XJtraula, had a population exceeding 5,000, while the remainder 
consisted merely of large agricultural villages. 

This first census was considered to be in many ways defec- Census of 
tive, partly on account of the novelty of the experiment, which 
caused suspicion and in many cases led to concealment, and 
partly by reason of the faulty instructions issued to enumerators. 

The next census was that of 1881, and it was then ascertained 
that the district contained 1,270,926 inhabitants, the increase 
during the past twelve years being no less than 102,464 persons, 
a higher figure than in any other part of Oudh, although pro¬ 
gress had been proportionately more rapid in the adjoining dis¬ 
trict of Bahraich. The density had risen to 442 persons to the 
square mile, a figure which, though naturally smaller than in any 
of the southern districts of Oudh, was well up to the average of 
the province and very much higher than in Kheri, Bahraich, 

Hardoi, and Sitapur. The recorded number of towns and villages 
was 2,790, and of these 2,575 contained less than 1,000 inhabit¬ 
ants and forty-five over 2,000. Those possessing more than 
5,000 persons apiece remained the same as before. 
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f The ensuing ten years was a period of exceptional prosper¬ 
ity in the district^ and consequently the increase in the popula¬ 
tion was more rapid than before. In 1891 the district contained 
1,459,229 inhabitants, giving an average density of 50G’6 per¬ 
sons to the square *mile. Every district of Oiidh showed a 
remarkable increase at this census, but nowhere was it greater 
than in Gronda, the increment being actually larger than in any 
other portion of the United Provinces. 

I The last enumeration was that of March the 1st, 1901, and 
on that occasion the number of inhabitants was returned at 
1,403,195. This showed a decrease of 56,034 persons, and, 
though this figure was slightly larger than the reality by reason 
of the absence of considerable numbers at the great fair at Ajo- 
dhya, there can be no doubt as to an actual decline. The chief 
reasons assigned for this are the recurring epidemics of fevei’,, 
which carried off larger numbers than at any time previously 
recorded, and also the famine year of 1896-97, which appears to 
have exercised a decidedly adverse influence on the population of 
this district. The density fell to 499*4 persons to the square mile, 
which placed G-onda ninth among the districts of Oudh. This 
figure is the average for the whole district, and a better idea can 
be obtained from an examination of the totals for the different 
tahsils. In Utraula, which contains practically the whole forest 
area, the average rate per square mile was only 422; in Tarab- 
ganj it was 560; while in the Gonda tahsil, the most thickly 
populated part of the district, it was no less than 620, a figure 
which closely approximates to the results obtained in the highly 
developed distiucts of southern Oudh. 

Out of a total of 2,768 inhabited towns and villages, 2,523 
contained less than 1,000 inhabitants apiece; 200 had between 
one and two thousand; and forty-five, as at the previous cen¬ 
sus, had over 2,000. Besides the two municipalities of Balram- 
pur and Gonda, the towns of Colonelganj, Nawabganj, and 
Utraula contained over 5,000 persons apiece, as also did the vast 
scattered villages of Itai Eampur in pargana Utraula and Cook- 
nagar in Burhapara. The district contains, an unusual number 
of such villages, which are merely composed of a collection of 
detached hamlets and are only treated as a single village for 
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revenue purposes. The dispersion of the population into numer¬ 
ous hamlets is one of the most striking peculiarities of this dis¬ 
trict, and several of the larger villages possess as many as fifty 
or sixty detached sites. There are none of the walled and forti¬ 
fied villages which are to be seen in the western districts of the 
United Provinces, and consequently the importance of a village 
does not in the least depend on the size of its population. This 
phenomenon operates adversely on the agriculture of the district, 
owing to the consequent absence of that high cultivation in the 
immediate neighbourhood of large village sites which is so pro¬ 
minent a feature in some parts of Oudh and especially in Bara 
Banki. One of the reasons is that the land has for the most 
part been brought under cultivation at a comparatively recent 
date. Two centuries ago the amount of cultivated land in Gonda 
must have been small in comparison with the area covered by 
forests or scrub jungle. When land on or beyond the boundaries 
of the village is broken up by the plough, the erection of houses 
for the cultivators on the spot saves much time and trouble and 
ensures greater protection to the crops from the wild animals 
infesting the neighbouring jungle. 

The number of places in the district which can with any Urban po- 
accuracy be described as towns is small, and besides those 
already mentioned includes only Katra, Khargupur, and possibly 
Paraspur and Tulsipur. At the last census the urban population 
was estimated at 4*2 per cent, of the whole, a low figure, which 
corresponds closely to the general average for the purely agri^ 
cultural districts of Oudh. The rural population resided in 
245,884 houses, giving an average of 5*44 persons to each house. 

The dwellings of the people are almost invariably built with mud 
and thatch, though the use of tiles for roofing has become more 
general of late years. In the case of agriculturists it is custom¬ 
ary for the zamindar to supply the material, while the tenant 
provides the labour; he retains possession of his house so long as 
he remains in the village, A small fee is commonly paid for the 
use of the ground when a new house is built, but no further rent 
is charged. The houses of the poorer classes consist of a smaE 
courtyard with huts built against two or three sides, and those of 
the well-to-do are composed of two or three courtyards, with a 
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broad verandah running along the inside of the wall, in which 
the principal door is made. Brick houses are I'are in the towns 
and almost unknown elsewhere. 

Migra- The decrease in the population during the ten years preced¬ 

ing the last census naay to some extent he attributed to migra¬ 
tion. The statistics of birthplace show that 92*71 per cent, 
of the persons enumerated were born in Gronda, a proportion 
which is well above the average for Oudh and, indeed^ was only 
exceeded in Paftabgarh and Bara Banki. Of the remainder^ 
6*24 per cent, were natives of adjacent territory, and only 1*05 
per cent, came from elsewhere. The total percentage of immi¬ 
grants of the whole population was therefore only 7*29, or less 
than the amount recorded in 1891; most of them, too, were 
females. On the other hand, this addition to the population was 
more than counteracted by emigration. Of all the persons 
enumerated in India who gave Gonda as their birthplace 93*57 
per cent, were found in their native district and 6*43 per cent, 
in other parts of India; but this of course does not include the 
numerous emigrants to Nepal, nor the 14,000 registered foreign 
emigrants who left the district for the West Indies, Fiji, Natal, 
and elsewhere. 

Sez. Of the whole population, 714,204 were males and 688,991 

females. This gave an average of 96*5 females to every hundred 
males, the proportion being very similar in the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts of Bara Banki, Fyzabad, and Basti. In the east there is a 
general tendency towards an excess of females, while to the west 
the reverse is the case, the disproportion being more marked in 
Bahraich. As in most other districts, the recorded number of 
females has steadily increased: at the first Oudh census there 
were but 93*2 to every hundred males, while at the following 
enumeration the number rose to 95*3 and 95*5 successively. The 
disproportion is not confined to any particular creed or caste, as 
it is equally marked among the Hindus and Musalmans of the 
district. It cannot consequently be ascribed in any degree to 
infanticide, although the practice was undoubtedly prevalent 
before annexation, 

Eeligions, The classification of the population according to religions 
showed 1,189,005 Hindus, 213,451 Musalmans, 321 Christians, 
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315 Sikhs, 94 Aryas, eight Jains, and one Parsi. The Hindus 
numbered 84*74 per cent, of the whole, and Musalmans 15*21 
per cent. The latter is a high figure and greatly in excess of 
the general average for Oudh, although it is surpassed in Luck¬ 
now, Bahraich, and Bara Banki. As in most of the districts, it 
is noticeable that the Musalmans have of late years increased 
much more rapidly than their Hindu brethren. In 1881 the 
proportion was only 13*26 per cent, and ten years later 14*08 
per cent. This cannot be ascribed in any way to conversion, but 
rather to the greater longevity and fertility of the followers of 
Islam as compared with the Hindus, the apparent reason being 
their adoption of a more liberal diet, resulting in a stronger 
constitution. The phenomenon is common to almost every dis¬ 
trict of Oudh, though nowhere has the increase been more rapid 
than in Gonda. 

At the last census the Christian population included 95 Christian- 
Europeans, 51 Eurasians, and 175 natives. Of the last 45 belonged 
to the Anglican communion, 38 were Presbyterians, 61 Metho¬ 
dists, while in the case of the remaining 31 no denomination was 
returned. The progress of Christianity in this district has not 
been very rapid. The total number of Native Christians was 104 
in 1881, and 139 ten years later. The chief missionary agency is 
that of the American Methodists, who began work at Gonda 
in 1865, when a school for boys was started in the bazar and 
a small school for girls opened at the missionary's house. Since 
that date the Golaganj mission has been considerably developed. 

The boys^ school has largely increased in size, and a branch has 
been opened at Bargaon near the railway station; there is also 
an aided school at Nawabganj. The girls’ school is now located 
in a good brick building of its own, and attached to it is a 
boarding house. There is a lady missioner at Gonda, as well 
as a native pastor, while other workers reside at Wazirganj, 
Mankapur, and Kauria, and ministers are stationed at Balrampur, 
Tulsipur, and Colonelganj. At Allenpur in the Mankapur par- 
gana there is a small Christian community, with a church built 
recently to replace an older structure. The church at Gonda 
was originally much larger, and was designed for the use of the 
troops in cantonments; it was built in 1860 at a cost of.Rs. 9,000^ 

9 
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of which Rs. 1,000 were raised by private subscription. It is 
dedicated to St. Thomas and was consecrated by Bishop Cotton on 
the 13th of December 1860. In 1863, after the removal of the 
garrison, the church was cut down to its present small dimensions. 
It is now visited periodically by the chaplain of Fyzabad. Of 
the total number of Christians of all races, 86 resided in 1901 in 
the Gonda tahsil, 128 in Tarabganj, and 107 in TJtraula. 

ATjSi ^ The Arya Samaj has failed to make much headway in this 

Sama]. there were no Aryas in Gonda, and the 94 

followers of this creed recorded at the last census are mainly 
recent converts. Some delegates came to the district from Morad- 
abad and a little enthusiasm was raised, meetings being held 
two or three times a week. Lately the movement has become 
almost extinct and no regular meetings take place. The Aryas 
were mainly Eayasths, Banias, and Brahmans, numbering 44, 31, 
and 11 persons, respectively. The rest included four Thatheras, 
two Rajputs, one Kurmi, and one Gadariya woman. The majority 
of them belonged to the Gonda tahsil, only five being found in 
TJtraula and 24 in Tarabganj. 

Sikhs and The 315 Sikhs are made up of policemen and retainers and a 

others. settlers in the district. There were 136 in Tarabganj, 92 in 

Gonda, and 87 in Utraula. Two families live in pargana Pahara- 
pur, while others are in the service of the Eapurthala estate or of 
the grantees of Chahlari. The eight Jains and the single Parsi 
were traders at Nawabganj. 

Hindu The Hindu population is made up of members of a great 

castes. variety of castes, and at the last census no less than 74 such castes, 
excluding sub-divisions, were enumerated, while in the case of 
1,591 persons no caste was specified. Only a small number of 
these, however, are of any great importance. Four castes had 
over 100,000 members apiece, together amounting to nearly 
half the Hindu population, while ten others possessed more than 
20,000 members each, and twelve more over 10,000. The great 
majority of these castes are common to almost every district of 
Oudh and few occur in unusual proportions. There are one or 
two which deserve special mention, either because they occur only 
in Gonda or because their number is comparatively larger hei^e 
than in any other part of the province, 
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Brahmans form by far the strongest caste in the district. Brah- 
They numbered 213,888 persons or 17*98 per cent, of the Hindu 
inhabitants. There are more Brahmans in Clonda than in any 
other parts of Ondh, and, indeed, of the whole of the United 
Provinces, with the single exception of Gorakhpur. They pre¬ 
dominate in every tahsil, except Utraula, where their number 
is slightly exceeded by the Ahirs. The vast majority of them 
belong to the Sarwaria sub-division, but there are considerable 
numbers of Kanaujias, Sakaldipis, and Sanadhs. The Brahmans 
of Gonda have long been famous for their turbulence and 
military prowess, and they were not the least important element 
in the forces of the great Bisen rajas. At the present time 
they betake themselves almost wholly to agriculture, and as 
tenants they hold a larger area than any other caste. In spite of 
their numbers they generally retain their traditional privilege, as 
their rent is usually much lower than that of their low caste 
neighbours. As a class they are notoriously poor cultivators, 
but have as a rule large holdings, which they cultivate carelessly, 
leaving most of the work to low caste hired labourers, In most 
cases the Brahman is far less skilled in the science of husbandry 
than the Ahir or Hurmi, and pays but little regard to the 
adaptability of certain soils to certain staples, the capability of the 
soil under varying conditions, and the rotation of crops. The 
great majority of the birtias in this district are Brahmans, while 
many of them, and especially in pargana Gonda, hold leases of 
villages from the taluqdars at favourable rates. They almost 
monopoli^se the local grain trade and money-lending business, a, 
profession which led to the rise of the celebrated Pande family. 
These Sarwaria Brahmans are more strict in their religious life 
than the ELanaujias of southern Oudh, refraining from flesh, spirits, 
and tobacco, as well as refusing to handle a plough or touch 
manure. As a caste Brahmans hold a larger proportion of the 
district in proprietary right than any others save the Bajputs. 

17ext in point of numbers come Ahirs, with 140,168 persons Ahirs. 
or 11*78 per cent, of the Hindu population. More than half of 
them belong to the Utraula tahsil, but they exceed 36,000 in 
Tarabganj and 25,000 in Gonda. In the north of the district 
they predominate over every other caste, owing, no doubt, to the 
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large areas of pasture land, as in addition to field work they tend 
the great herds of tarai cattle. The Ahirs, almost all of whom 
belong to the Gwalbans sub-division, are good cultivators and, 
though not perhaps in the first rank, are careful and laborious 
husbandmen. Although more numerous in Gonda than in any 
other part of Oudh, they own no land in this district. 

The third place is taken by the Koris, of whom there were 
126,386 persons in 1901, or 10-62 per cent, of the Hindus, a far 
higher figure than in any other district of the United Provinces. 
By profession they are weavers, and large numbers of them are 
still so engaged, although more commonly they are found as 
agricultural labourers, many of them being sdwaks or practically 
the slaves of their employers. They are evenly distributed 
throughout the district, but are more numerous in the Gonda 
pargana than elsewhere. As cultivators they are hardworking 
and pay high rents. 

The Kurmis, who numbered 104,590 souls or 8*79 per cent, 
of the Hindu inhabitants, are mainly found in Utraula tahsil, 
though there are large numbers of them in Gonda. Those in 
the north belong mainly to the Gujrati sub-division, while those 
in the southern parganas are mainly Khurasias, called after the 
parent village of the Kalhans rajas. They are among the best 
cultivators of the district, and, though their holdings are large, 
their husbandry is very careful and of a high order. They own 
four villages in pargana Gonda and two in the Utraula tahsil, 
while they also hold several as lessees. Their numbers are only 
exceeded in Bara Banki and Partabgarh of all the districts of 
Oudh. 

The census returns showed a total of 55,429 Eajputs, aggre¬ 
gating 4'66 per cent, of the Hindu population. The majority of 
them reside in the Tarabganj tahsil, in which they have always 
been predominant. These Rajputs belong to many different 
clans. The most numerous are the Bisens with 17,747, and the 
Kalhans with 12,617, representatives, figures which are exceeded 
in no other district of the United Provinces, This is only 
natural, as they held in succession the proprietary right of the 
greater portion of the district. Of the Janwars, who own such 
extensive estates, there were only 210. Other atrong clans are 
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the Chauhans, with 7,798 souls, mainly in the Tarabganj tahsil, 
hut including those of Tulsipur who came from the hills, and for 
long were not considered of true Chhattri descent; Bais, 3,847, 
chiefly in Tarabganj and Gronda; Sombansis, 2,793, again almost 
all in Tarabganj ; and Surajbansis, 1,614, in the same tahsil and 
IJtraula. Besides these, there are large numbers of Bandhal- 
gotis, who have long been settled in Nawabganj and Mankapur, 
Panwars, Gautams, Raikwars, Bhale Sultans, Raghubansis, and 
Solankhis; the last are not found in any strength elsewhere in 
Oudh, and here belong to the IJtraula tahsil. The history of the 
chief clans will be given in the account of the several Rajput 
taluqas. The Rajputs hold a large proportion of the land as 
tenants, but they are no better cultivators than the Brahmans; 
their holdings are very large, averaging 6*58 acres as against a 
district average of 3*42 at the last settlement, and their rents are 
lower than those paid by any other caste. 

Pew of the other Hindu castes call for any special comment Other 
or are in any way peculiar to the district. The best represented castes, 
are Kahars, numbering 49,091 persons, and belonging mainly to 
the Gonda tahsil; a large proportion of them are Gharuks and 
have a widespread reputation as domestic servants. Next come 
Muraos, with 47,228, a high figure; they are found in all parts 
and are the best cultivators in the district, paying the highest 
rents, and confining their attention to opium and the more valu¬ 
able crops. Ohamars numbered 41,397 and Pasis 37,068, the 
former chiefly in Gonda and the latter in IJtraula. There were 
32,328 Banias, the majority of whom are of the Kasaundhan sub¬ 
division, these only occurring in greater numbers in Gorakhpur; 
the rest were for the most part Kandus, Agraharis, Agarwals, 
Baranwals, and Umars, the last being almost confined to the 
Tarabganj tahsil. Telis numbered 24,908; Lunias, 23,531; 
Barhais, 22,219 ; and Dhobis, 21,548, the proportion in each case 
being unusually high. In addition to these the castes with over 
10,000 members apiece were Kumhars, Kayasths, Nais, Paqirs, 
Kalwars, Barais, Bharbhunjas, Gadariyas, Lohars, Bhars, Kewats, 
and Khatiks. All of these are very numerous as compared with 
the other districts. The Bhars, who represent the old aboriginal 
tribes, are mainly found in the Utraula tahsil; they are a timid 
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race, preferring the jungle to the open plain. The Kewats, who 
are only more numerous in Fyzabad, occur chiefly in Tarabganj 
and XJtraula; they frequent the banks of streams, and gain a 
precarious livelihood as fishers and ferrymen and by the manufac¬ 
ture of rush mats. The Khatiks take the place of the Pasis in 
other districts, being much addicted to thieving, and are com¬ 
monly employed as village chaukidars. 

Among the Paqirs are included the Goshains, who are 
people of some importance. They are followers of Shankar- 
acharya and are divided into ten classes, of which the most 
common are those known as the Gir, Puri, Bharthi, and Ban. 
These are again sub-divided into those who have adopted a 
worldly life and marry, and those who observe the vows of their 
order. The latter are strict celibates and live in small maths 
or monasteries; and in order to secure the observance of their 
rules they always travel in pairs. The Goshains are held in 
high estimation, and all castes will drink water from their 
vessels, although their ranks are recruited from all save the 
very lowest orders of society. They do not burn their dead, but 
bury them in a sitting posture, after covering them with salt. 
The Goshains are great traders, and many of them have acquired 
much wealth; in former days they monopolized the trade in 
jewels, gold, spices, and drugs from the hills. Their enforced 
celibacy admits of the accumulation of riches and prevents the 
dispersion of their possessions amongst increasing numbers of 
co-sharers. Among the chief Goshains are the Bharthi mahant of 
Itara, and the Ban mahant of Srinagar, in pargana Gonda. 

One or two of the less common castes are to some extent 
peculiar to Gonda. Dharhis, Lodhs, Baris, and Sonars had 
over 6,000 representatives apiece in 1901. The first are far 
more numerous in Gonda than in any other district of the 
United Provinces, and are mainly confined to the Utraula tahsil. 
They are closely allied to the Dorns, and stand very low in the 
social scale, being singers and beggars by profession. There 
are many other representatives of the gipsy races, such as Dorns, 
ITats, Kanjars, Qalandars, and Siyar-khawas, who frequent the 
jungle tracts, but are not nearly so numerous as in old days 
before annexation. The Chais or Chains numbered 4,276 souls, a 
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figure only exceeded in Bahraich; they are allied to the Mallahs, 
and resemble the Kewats; so, too, do the Sorahiyas, of whoia 
there were 278; they are only found elsewhere in the Grorakhpur 
division. The number of Groriyas was 3,006, and this was only 
surpassed in Fyzabad of all the Oudh districts ; they occur in all 
parts, but chiefly in Tarabganj and, like the foregoing, are a 
sub-division of Mallahs. 

Two tribes remain to be separately mentioned, the Barwars Tharus. 
and the Tharus. The latter numbered 1,460 souls and are 
confined almost entirely to the Tulsipur pargana. They are 
identical with the Tharus found in Nepal and the whole of the 
sub-Himalayan tarai^ and appear to be almost the only race that 
can stand the deadly climate of that tract. They claim to be of 
Bajput descent, but their features bewray a Mongolian origin. 

They are a jungle tribe, living in houses built of grass or wattle 
and eschewing mud walls; in character they are honest, brave, 
great hunters, and good cultivators, their favourite crop being 
rice. As everywhere, the Tharus are highly superstitious and 
much under the influence of their priests ; their disputes are 
settled by the tribal council, and at these gatherings, and on 
every possible occasion, they consume large quantities of liquor 
distilled from rice. The numbers of the Tharus have greatly 
declined of late years : at the first regular settlement there were 
said to be only 3,000 left, and since that time the total has 
constantly decreased on account of emigration to Nepal. In 
former days they held the whole tarai, till displaced by the 
Janwars of Balrampur and the hill Ghauhans of Tulsipur. 

The Barwars enumerated in 1901 amounted to 2,218 persons Barwars. 
out of 2,929 recorded for the whole of Oudh. They are a 
criminal tribe said to be of Kurmi origin and to have come from 
Basti some 200 years ago. Their distinguishing profession is 
theft, and for this purpose they scatter over the country, espe¬ 
cially frequenting the great religious assemblages at Ajodhya, 
Allahabad, Benares, and Bahraich, while sometimes they are 
found as far afield as Jagannath ox Bombay. Their depredationa 
are always planned with great skill and are seldom detected; 
they frequently assume the disguise of a Brahman or Faqir. 

They have a peculiar thieves’ jargon of their own, in this way 
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following the example of all habitual criminals. Their spoils 
are divided systematically, special shares being set apart for 
the gods, the sahwa or leader of the gang, and the aged or infirm 
members of the sub-division. The Barwars have long been 
brought under the operation of the Criminal Tribes Acfc, but, 
though strict repression and a rigorous system of registration have 
undoubtedly been instrumental in decreasing the volume of crime, 
they have failed to eradicate the criminal instinct. They are all 
concentrated within a few villages of the G-onda and Mankapur 
parganas, and a special police station is maintained at Mankapur 
for their supervision. A considerable proportion of Barwars is 
constantly to be found among the residents of the Gonda jail, 
from which it is a point of honour not to attempt to escape. 

The great bulk of the Muhammadan population, amounting 
to over 61 per cent., belongs to the XJtraula tahsil, and most of 
the remainder to Gonda, while in Tarabganj there were but 
29,286 of this creed. Almost all the Musalmans in this district 
are Sunnis, and at the last census only 3,380 Shias were enu¬ 
merated, a very low proportion. Large numbers of the Musal¬ 
mans are descended from Hindu converts, as is usually to bo 
found in Oudh, and, save in the case of the IJtraula Pathans and 
a few others, the majority are either cultivators or weavers, or 
are employed in service. The census report shows that the 
district contains Musalmans of no fewer than 72 different castes 
or divisions, while in the case of 2,488 persons no caste was 
specified. Many of these are, indeed, of very little importance, 
for 28 had less than one hundred, and 19 others less than a 
thousand representatives apiece. Only a few call for any special 
mention, and one or two may be noted as being unusually 
numerous in comparison with the other districts of Oudh. Of 
the latter, however, many are to be found in equal or greater 
numbers in the neighbouring districts of the Gorakhpur division. 

The first place is taken by the converted Rajputs, of whom 
there were 40,848, or 19*13 per cent, of the whole Musalman 
population, an unusually high figure aud only surpassed in 
Meerut of all the districts of the United Provinces. Over three- 
fourths of them reside in the Utraula tahsil, where their pre¬ 
sence bears testimony to the former power of the Pathan rajas. 
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They are drawn from many clans, the chief being the Chanhan 
and Bais, while there are considerable numbers of Bisens, Pan¬ 
wars, Bhale Sultans, Gautams, and Kalhans. Pew of them own 
any land, and the majority are tenants, occasionally possessing 
under-proprietary rights. 

The Sheikhs are not very numerous in Gouda as compared Slaeiklis. 
with other districts, amounting to 22,512 souls, or 10*54 per 
cent, of the Musalmans. They are fairly evenly distributed and 
are nowhere of much importance. They belong mainly to the 
Sidcliqi and Qurreshi sub-divisions, while there were 528 Gsmanis, 
almost all in IJtraula, a higher figure than elsewhere in Oudh. 
Pathans, on the other hand, numbered 22,335, or 10*46 per Pathaus. 
cent., and this was only exceeded in Bahraich and Lucknow. 

The Kakars of the Utraula house head the list with 4,356 repre¬ 
sentatives, a total only surpassed in Basti, and next come 
Yusufzais and Lodis, with a small sprinkling of others. Of the 
other higher castes, there were 4,241 Saiyids and 1,496 Mughals. Saiyids. 
The former are chiefly found in the IJtraula tahsil and belong to 
no particular sub-division, the Jafaris being the most numerous. 

The same may be said of the Mughals, among whom no one clan 
predominates; the Chaghtais, of whom there were 219, are 
solely found in the IJtraula tahsil. 

The Julahas or weavers and the Behnas or cotton carders jujahas 
numbered 18,610 and 13,112 souls respectively, together ^om- 
prising 14*85 per cent, of the Muhammadan population. The 
bulk of them belong to IJtraula, but they are comparatively 
numerous in Gonda, though very scarce in Tarabganj. They 
still follow their ancestral occupation to a large extent, but many 
of them have betaken themselves to agriculture, and prove capable 
cultivators, being very careful and laborious. 

The other principal castes include Faqirs, 14,409, a higher other 
figure than elsewhere in Oudh; Uais or JSajjams, 12,182, only 
exceeded in Sitapur; Darzis, 8,838, and Telis, 7,153. After 
them come Gaddis, Barhais, Eunjras, Churihars, Dhobis, and 
Nats, all in numbers over 3,000: the Churihars, or glass bangle 
makers, are exceptionally numerous, and only occur in greater 
strength in Gorakhpur; the majority of them belong to the Gonda 
tahsil. The Nats, too, are more common in Gonda than in any 
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other Oudh district. The same remark applies to Dafalis, Malis, 
Tamholis, Mallahs, Mirasis or Dorns, and Thatheras. Pankhiyas, 
of whom there were 937, are more numerous in Gonda than in 
any other part of the United Provinces; they are cultivators and 
poulterers by profession, and are almost invariably found in 
lowlying tracts. Baghbans, numbering 537, all in the Utraula 
tahsil, are only found elsewhere in Babraicb and Bareilly; as 
their name implies, they are gardeners and practically the same 
as Kabarias and Muraos. The returns also showed 35 Kamkars, 
a caste which is peculiar to this district and Bahraich, although 
they are generally considered to be identical with Eahars. 

As is only to be expected in the absence of any large 
towns or important industries, the population of the district is 
mainly agricultural, and the bulk of the inhabitants derive their 
means of subsistence either directly or indirectly from the 
tillage of the land. According to the returns of the last census, 
the agricultural population numbered 902,369 persons or 64*3 
per cent, of the inhabitants. This includes landholders, tenants, 
and labourers, as well as those employed under the Forest 
department, but excludes 27,206 persons recorded as partially 
agriculturist, who depend on cultivation in addition to some 
other means of support. The proportion of the agricultural 
population to the whole is low as compared with the other rural 
districts of Oudh and very much lower than in Bahraich. The 
reason for this appears to some extent from the other statistics 
of occupation. Stock breeding and dealing afforded support to 
26,445 persons or 1-9 per cent., and this is a higher figure than 
in any other Oudh district, and is only exceeded in Mir^iapur, 
Bijnor, and the great breeding districts of the Meerut division. 
The industrial population numbered 176,413 souls or 12*6 per 
cent., which is again above the provincial average; the class is a 
very large one, and consists mainly of persons engaged in the 
supply of food and drink, 72,809; textile fabrics and dress, 
35,387; workers in wood, cane, leaves, and the like, 17,036; in 
glass, earthen, and stone ware, 12,501; in metals and precious 
stones, 12,163; and in leather, 7,289. Next in order comes 
general labour, other than agricultural, with 135,111 persons or 
9*6 per cent. Then personal and domestic service with 5 per 
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cent., including indoor servants, barbers, washermen, and so forth. 
The commercial population numbered *7 per cent., and 2 per 
cent, came under the head of transport and storage; the former, 
which is a fairly high proportion, is chiefly made up of bankers 
and money-lenders, the rest being dealers in corn, timber, and 
other articles; the latter includes carters, boatmen, railway 
servants, and weighmen. The professional population, num¬ 
bering *6 per cent., covers a very wide field, from physicians and 
lawyers to religious mendicants, hunters, and dancers. There 
remain 1*2 per cent, employed in administration, including 
Government officials, police, patwaris, and village servants, and 
2T per cent, independent of any occupation; in the latter class 
persons of private means and pensioners are lumped together 
with prisoners and mendicants. The last are unusually numer¬ 
ous in this district, especially in the Utraula tahsil, amounting 
in all to 26,288, a figure which is only exceeded in Meerut of all 
the districts of the United Provinces. The totals in each case 
include dependents as well as actual workers. 

The common speech of the people is a form of eastern 
Hindi, known as the Awadhi dialect and spoken by the mass of 
the population of Oudh, This was found at the time of the last 
census to be the tongue of no less than 99*6 per cent, of the 
inhabitants of Gonda. Of the rest, 4,499 persons spoke the 
Urdu or Hindustani form of western Hindi, which is chiefly 
confined to the educated Musalmans of Utraula. In the extreme 
north a few persons speak Gorkhali, the language of Nepal, but 
their numbers are very small, while the other dialects recorded 
were Bengali, Panjabi, and Gujarati, spoken by immigrants from 
distant parts. The Tharus in this district speak a broken form of 
the Bhojpuri dialect of Gorakhpur, while in the east the common 
tongue dififers but little from the sarwar-ki-boli of the same division. 

The only indigenous literature is poetry, which takes the 
form of ballads in praise of deities and local heroes. Of the latter, 
the most popular are the kharkhas or lays of Eaja Datt Singh of 
Gonda, and of Uarimdad Khan,’ relating their victories over 
Alawal Khan of Bahraich and the Gargbansis of Fyzabad. The 
poets are Bhats by caste, and they wander from house to house 
in search of patronage. One or two Gonda worthies have 
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attained some measure of literary fame. Beni Madho Das of 
Paska was a disciple and companion of Tulsi Das, whose life he 
wrote in the form of a poem entitled the Goshain Oharitra. Shib 
Arsela of Deotaha was a pupil of Shambhu JSTath Misr of Asothar 
in Fatehpur, and wrote several works on composition; he was 
tutor to Thakur Jagat Singh, Bisen, of Deotaha, who wrote two 
treatises on rhetoric and poetry about 1770. Another was 
Madan Gopal Sukul, born in 1809, who attended the court of 
Arjun Singh of Balrampur. The late Maharaja Sir Drigbijai of 
Balrampur was a noted patron of poets and literature, and col¬ 
lected a fine library of Sanskrit and Persian works. He started a 
printing press at Balrampur, which is still maintained by the 
estate. This was for many years the only press in the district; 
in 1897 the Ohashna-i^Hayat Press was started at Gonda by 
Muhammad Hayat Khan of Fyzabad; the European Press 
followed in 1898, and the Ram Bihar Press a year later. There 
are no newspapers published in the district, 

Gonda is essentially a country of great estates, and the 
bulk of the land is owned by a small body of taluqdars. The 
land tenures closely resemble those of the rest of Oudh, and the 
only peculiar feature is the number and variety of the sub¬ 
ordinate proprietary rights. At the present time the district 
contains 2,835 villages, divided for revenue purposes into 4,064 
mahals. Of the latter 2,159 are owned by taluqdars, including 
431 held in sub-settlement, chiefly in the Mankapur pargana and 
the Tarabganj tahsil; 276 in single, and 677 in joint, zamindari 
tenure ; 254 in perfect, and 335 in imperfect, pattidari; and 28 in 
bhaiyachara tenure. In addition to these there are 263 naahals 
in the possession of sub-settlement holders other than those in 
taluqdari estates; they lie for the most part in the Babhhipair 
pargana, the rest being mainly in the other parganas of the 
XJtraula tahsil. Further, there are 49 villages held in fee-simple, 
the owners in many cases being taluqdars; these consist of the 
old jungle grants, which were sold outright by Government, as 
narrated in chapter I; nineteen mahals are Government property, 
chiefly in the Mahadewa and Kawabganj parganas, and the 
remaining four are naziil, these being of very small size and 
representing the sites of old forts and the like, occupied h 
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former days by Grovernment officials, and after annexation declared 
crown property. Excluding the permanently settled area, which 
comprises .practically the whole of the large parganas of Tulsipur 
and Balrampur, taluqdars own 61’8r3 per cent, of the district, 
while 6-49 per cent, is held by single zamindars, and 30’83 per 
cent, by coparcenary communities, the remaining *85 per cent, 
being Grovernment estates. 

Of the total number of revenue villages no less than 1,479 Proprie- 
are at present held by Rajputs of various clans, the bulk of them cStes. 
being in the possession of Jan wars, Kalhans, and Bisens, who 
together figure most prominently in the history of the district. 

Next to them come Brahmans, with 635 villages, mainly in the 
Gonda and Tarabganj tahsils, the principal proprietors of this 
caste being the Maharaja of Ajodhya and the Pande owners of 
Ramnagar and Singha Ohanda. Musalmans have 381 villages, 
chiefly in the Utraula tahsil; and then come Kayasths with 129, 
and Banias with 115, villages, again in the same tahsil for the 
most part. Goshains own 34 villages, Nanakshahis 20, which 
form a single estate, and Bairagis twelve. Of the remainder, 
Kurmis hold six, Khattris and Muraos five each, Bhatsfour, Jats 
two, while Eurasians, Sonars, and Kalwars have one each, and the 
eighteen others are the property of Government. In this list no 
account is taken of fractional portions of villages, but the chief 
proprietors are given in each case. Bairagis and Goshains have a 
number of shares in villages other than those mentioned, while 
small areas are held by Sikhs, Kahars, Barhais, and Thatheras, * 
bat in most cases such properties are insignificant. 

A list of all the taluqdars holding land in the district will Talnq- 
be found in the appendix. The great majority are resident, the 
only important exceptions being the Maharaja of Ajodhya, Ma- 
hant Har Charan Das of Maswasi, and the Rajas of Bhinga and 
Bilehra. The total number of taluqdars is 25, and of these 16 
are Rajputs, three are Brahmans, three Sikhs, and two Musal¬ 
mans. Of the Rajputs eight are members of the Kalhans clan, 
the descendants of former rulers of the district; four are Jan- 
wars, three Bisens, and one a Gaur. The Brahmans include the 
Sakaldipi Maharaja of Ajodhya and the Pandes of the old Gonda 
family. The Sikhs are represented by the Raja-i-Eajgan of 
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Kapurthala and two members of the ex-royal family of Lahore: 
and of the Mnsalmans one is the Pathan Baja of TJtraula, and 
the other the Khanzada Raja of Bilehra in Bara JBanki, who has 
lately acquired half the old Bisen estate of Birwa. The history 
of each of these taluqas will now follow. 

The Jaa- The Janwars hold a far larger proportion of the land than 
any other clan of Rajputs. There are three Janwar taluqdars 
holding property in this district, amounting in all to nearly 800 
villages, but nearly the whole of this belongs to the single estate 
of the Maharaja of Balrampur. The Janwars all claim descent 
from Bariar Sah, whose history is given in the Bahraich volume."^ 
This man, according to the general tradition, was the son of 
Baja Mansukh Deo of Pawagarh in Gujarat, and came to Oudh 
with Piroz Shah in 1374. He was deputed to the task of cleaiv 
ing the country of the numerous robber bands which then 
infested Bahraich, and in reward obtained a large territory. 
The annals of the Balrampur house, however, state that Bariar 
Sah came at a somewhat earlier period, in 1268 A.D., during the 
reign of Balban. This may be the case, but the story is open to 
suspicion by reason of the fact that it would make the average 
duration of the rule of each of his fourteen successors no less than 
thirty-six years. At all events Bariar Sah took up his residence 
in Ikauna of Bahraich, and this remained the headquarters of 
the clan for six generations. Raja Ganga Singh, sixth in 
descent from Bariar Sah, had two sons, Madho Singh and Ganesh 
Sah. These divided their estate, the latter remaining in Ikauna, 
while Madho Singh went eastwards and carved out for himself a 
new property in the lands lying between the Bapti and Kuwana 
rivers. Madho Singh had two sons, Raja Kalyan Sah and Bal- 
ram Das, of whom the latter founded the present town of Bal¬ 
rampur, which has since given its name to the pargana. The 
two brothers assisted by the Raja of Ikauna reduced in succes¬ 
sion the chieftains of Mathura and Itror to the north of the 
Bapti, but it is not known to what families these persons belonged. 

, Thus at this early period the Balrampur estate was of vast 
extent, stretching from Ikauna on the west to the territory of 
the Utraula Pathans on the east. It would appear, too, that the 


* Gazetteer of Bahraich, page 122. 
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Janwars also held the lands south of the Euwana as far as the 
Bisuhi. To the north lay the forests of Tulsipur, occupied by 
cultivating colonies of Kurmis, who had as yet not corae under 
the dominion of the Chauhans from Nepal. Ealyan Sah was 
succeeded by Pran Chand, after whom came Tej Singh, Harbans 
Singh, and Chhattar Singh. In the latter half of the seventeenth 
century the J anwars came into conflict with the Pathans of Utraula 
under Pahar Ehan, who held the country as far as Ikauna. 

Later the Bisen rajas of Gonda extended their possessions 
northwards and established themselves in the tract between 
the Bisuhi and Euwana. Eaja Chhattar Singh was succeeded by 
his son, Narain Singh, who resisted in two pitched battles, but 
without success, the first officials of the Oudh Government under 
Saadat Ehan, a practice which was followed by his successors. 
ever after till annexation. After Narain Singh came Eaja 
Pirthipal Singh, who died in 1781. He left no son and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Newal Singh, one of the most famous of the Balrampur 
chieftains. This man was the son of Eakulat Singh and grand¬ 
son of Anup Singh, whose father, Eateh Singh, was the brother 
of Raja Narain Singh. 

Raja Newal Singh is said to have fought themazims on twenty- Newal 
two occasions and, though often defeated, was never subdued, 
the revenue paid for his pargana being a little more than a tribute. 

In 1795 he was visited by another Raja Newal Singh, a Ohauhan 
chieftain, who had been driven out of his territories in the hills 
by the Nepalese. With the assistance of the Balrampur raja 
he possessed himself of the eight forest tappas which make up 
the Tulsipur pargana, and in return promised a small annual 
tribute to his benefactor. Newal Singh had two sons, Bahadur 
Singh and Arjun Singh. The former spent most of his time in 
fighting first the Tulsipur raja, Dalel Singh, who had repudiated 
the engagement made by his father, and afterwards Ahmad Ali 
Khan, the nazim, by whom he was defeated and slain. Newal 
Singh reigned for thirty-six years and died in 1817, when he was 
succeeded by Raja Arjun Singh. The latter held Balrampur 
till his death in 1830; during his reign he was constantly in 
conflict with the revenue authorities, and on two occasions 
fought with his neighbour, the Bisen Eaja of Bhinga. His son^ 
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Eaja Jai Ifarain Singli, died without, issue in 1836^ and was 
succeeded by Drigbijai Singh, then a boy of eighteen. 
jDrigbijai Raja Drigbijai Singh made his mark at an early date. At 
° ‘ the beginning of his reign he attacked the Pathan raja of TJtraula, 
Muhammad Khan, defeated him, burnt the town of Utraula, and 
carried oS the Qurans of his rivals. He next sent a message to 
the raja of Tulsipur, demanding the zamindari dues which had 
been claimed by his predecessors. This demand resulted in an 
irregular warfare, which lasted for ‘several years without any 
decisive results. The young raja was attacked on all sides by 
the old enemies of the family, and for a time found it necessary 
to take refuge with the raja of Bansi in Basti. On the way he 
was ambuscaded by one Nal Singh, an old agent of the estate, 
who had lately taken service with the TJtraiila raja, and escaped 
with great difficulty. His I'eturn to Balrampur was followed by 
a few years of peace, broken only by an engagement with the 
nazim, Shankar Sahai Pathak. Two years later, in 1842, Raja 
Darshan Singh obtained possession of the Gonda-Bahraich 
districts and at once marched to Balrampur. The raja was on a 
visit to Bansi and the garrison was taken by surprise. They 
were soon induced to surrender on a promise of security and 
passed over into a small island in the river; but as soon as 
Darshan Singh saw them collected together he opened fire upon 
them and killed more than one hundred persons. The rest fled, 
and Darshan Singh seized their property, amounting to about 
two lakhs of rupees. Drigbijai Singh was thus reduced to great 
distress, but his friend, the minister of Nepal, aided him with 
loans of money and gave him a house to reside in near Maharaj- 
ganj in the Nepal territory, fifty-four miles from Balrampur, where 
Darshan Singh remained encamped. In September 1843 the 
latter marched on Maharajganj, which he reached in a single day, 
and attacked the house of the raja, who escaped with the loss of 
thirty men. Darshan Singh was nominally punished for his 
violation of Nepal territory, and the raja returned to Balrampur, 
where he resumed the engagement for the entire estate, which 
he held uninterruptedly till annexation. He again attacked the 
raja of Tulsipur, seizing the opportunity aflforded by the latter^s 
quarrel with his son. The dispute wa^s compromised by the 
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payment of a small sum of money and the grant of a cluster of 
villages under the Tulsipnr forest. One of these was Bankat- 
wa, in which Drigbijai Singh built a small fort and which now 
contains a large bungalow. The last four or five years before 
annexation were employed in disputes with the raja of Btraula, 
resulting in the complete desolation of the villages on either side 
of the frontier. 

The account of the Mutiny and loyal conduct displayed by The Bal- 
Raja Drigbijai Singh will be dealt with in the general history esSfce^^ 
of the district. In reward for his services he was granted the 
whole of the confiscated pargana of Tulsipur and large estates in 
Bahraich. Ten per cent, of the Grovernment revenue on his 
ancestral property was remitted, and it was promised that the 
first regular settlement of his estates should be made in per¬ 
petuity. He also obtained the personal title of Maharaja Bahadur, 
while in 1866 he was created a Knight Commander of the Star of 
India, and in 1877 he was accorded the exceptional distinction of 
a salute of nine guns. Sir Drigbijai Singh was actively engaged in 
works of public utility and benevolence during the latter years of 
his life : he built and endowed the Balrampur hospital at Lucknow 
in 1869, the dispensary at Balrampur, the Lyall collegiate school, 
which was completed after his death, and opened a number of 
schools on his estate before the general introduction of village 
schools by Government. He was a keen sportsman, and a fall 
from an elephant hastened his death, which occurred in May 1883. 

He had no son and his estates passed to his widow, Maharani 
Indar Kunwar, who held the property till her death in June 
1893. Ten years previously she had adopted as heir Ddit Narain 
Singh under the name of Bhagwati Parshad Singh. He was 
the son of Bhaiya Gunman Singh and a relative of the late 
Maharaja, being descended from Fateh Singh, the son of Raja 
Ohhattar Singh of Balrampur. From 1893 till the 19th of 
July 1900 the estate was under the management of the Court of 
Wards. On attaining his majority the young raja was placed on 
the gaddi by the Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner, 
and received the personal title of Maharaja. His estate, which is 
in a most flourishing condition and is admirably managed, is the 
largest in Oudh, and several important additions have been made 
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since the accession of the present Maharaja, He has a very 
extensive property in Bahraich, several villages in Lucknow, 
as well as valuable lands and houses in Lucknow itself, and a 
large portion, consisting of 27 villages, of the old Bachgoti 
taluqa of Patti Saifabad in Partabgarh, which has been recently 
purchased. In this district he holds on a permanent settlement 
the whole of pargana Tulsipur and all Balrampur except nine 
villages. In addition to these, there are the villages acquired at 
the sale of parts of the Singh a Chanda and Eamnagar estates and 
others acquired from time to time. These comprise 116 villages 
and 17 mahals in pargana Gronda with an area of 65,175 acres, 17 
villages and four mahals covering 7,577 acres in Sadullahnagar, 
one village and five grants of 7,328 acres in Btraula, and three 
mahals of 340 acres in Mahadewa. The whole is assessed at 
Es. 5,14,772. The Maharaja also has possession of half the Birwa 
estate, of which an account will be given later. 

The other Janwar taluqdars holding land in Gonda are non¬ 
resident. Their possessions here are very insignificant, the bulk 
of their estates lying in each case in Bahraich, and their family 
history has been given in the account of that district * The 
first is Eani Itraj Kunwar, the widow of Eaja Suraj Prakash 
Singh of Gangwal. He was descended from Partab Sah, a 
younger brother of Raja Chain Singh of Ikauna. The raja died 
in 1899, and the taluqa has since been managed by his widow. 
The property in this district is known as the Jairamjot estate and 
consists of the village of that name in the extreme west of 
pargana Paharapur and two small villages in pargana Gonda 
near the Bahraich border. The whole is assessed at Rs. 1,955. 

The Raja of Payagpur owns in this district but the single 
village of Pair in pargana Babhnipair, assessed at Rs. 275. This 
was recently purchased from the Raja of Babhnipair at the sale 
of his estate. The present taluqdar is Raja Bindeshwari Parshad 
Singh, the son of Raja Bhup Indar Bikram Singh, C.I.E., who 
died in January 1905. 

In spite of the disappearance of the great taluqa of Gonda 
on its confiscation in 1858, the Bisena still hold a considerable 
amount of land in this district, and there are five taluqas 
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belonging to this clan, although, one of them has practically- 
ceased to exist within recent times. The chief of these estates is 
that of Mankapur, held by Raja Raghuraj Singh, who represents 
a younger branch of the great Gonda family. The Mankapur 
pargana was formerly held by a line of Bandhalgoti chieftains, 
of whom the last was Partab Singh, who died without issue 
during the reign of Raja Datt Singh of Gonda. The story goes 
that Partab Singh procured the murder of his Brahman agent 
owing to a suspected intrigue with his mother, Rani Bhagwani. 
The latter revenged herself by urging her younger son to kill his 
brother, and this he did; but, the rani being smitten with remorse, 
slew the murderer with her own hands, and then fled for refuge 
to the Raja of Gouda. Thereupon Raja JDatt Singh seized the 
estate from the Bandhalgotis and installed his infant son, Azmat 
Singh, as raja. The property has since remained in the hands 
of the Bisens. After Azmat Singh came Gopal Singh, who was 
followed by Bahadur Singh and Bakht Singh. These men 
remained nominal masters of a large tract of country, but their 
power was greatly circumscribed by the nazims, who seldom 
permitted them to engage for the whole taluqa and usually 
settled the land with the village headmen. It was for this reason 
that the rajas used to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
asserting their unsubstantial sovereign rights by the frequent 
sales of birts and other privileges. The sanad for the taluqa was 
conferred on Raja Pirthipat Singh, son of Bakht Singh. He 
had not followed the example of his kinsmen of Gonda, but came 
in at an early date and rendered good service in the restoration 
of order. The estate, which was well administered during his 
lifetime, passed at his death in 1873 to his widow, Rani Saltanat 
Runwar, who by her reckless expenditure plunged the estate into 
debt. She died in 1886, leaving encumbrances to the extent of 
over two lakhs. As she had nominated no heir, and as Narpat 
Singh, the raja’s brother, had died without issue, the estate 
passed to the nearest male collateral, Bhaiya Jai Parkash Singh, 
the son of Kishan Singh, whose father, Jugraj Singh, was the 
younger son of Raja Gopal Singh. He only held the estate for a 
short time, as he died in July 1889 at the age of 72 years; but in 
the period of his management the debt was reduced by Rs. 40,000. 
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His son^ Lai Raghuraj Singh, succeeded him, and in 1903 obtained 
recognition of the hereditary title of raja, which had been for 
several years in abeyance. He has not only cleared the estate 
of all encumbrances, but has„ added largely to his property. The 
Mankapur estate now consists of 143 villages and two mahals in 
pargana Mankapur with an area of 45,825 acres, 19 villages and 
ten mahals covering 5,800 acres in Nawabganj, and one mahal of 
191 acres in Mahadewa. The whole is assessed to a revenue of 
Rs. 37,462. A very large proportion of the villages are either 
sub-settled or held by birtias, who pay to the raja twice the 
revenue less 10 per cent. 

The second great Risen taluqdar is the Raja of Bhinga in 
Bahraich, who also represents a younger branch of the family of 
Datt Singh of G-onda. The property was originally held by the 
Janwars of Ikauna, and in the course of time passed into the 
hands of Lalit Singh, the representative of a cadet branch of 
the Ikauna house* This man was unable to withstand the attacks 
of the Banjaras, who were then predominant between the Rapti 
and the hills. He subsequently applied for aid to his brother- 
in-law, Bhawani Singh, a younger brother of Raja Datt Singh. 
His strong hand soon restored order, but after expelling the 
Banjaras he retained possession of the estate for himself, and 
thenceforward the property remained in the hands of the Bieens. 
The subsequent history of this family has been given in the 
account of the Bahraich district.* The present owner is Raja 
IJdai Partab Singh, C.S.I., but for some years he has retired 
from public life and since 1900 the management has been in the 
hands of his son, Surendra Bikram Singh. His property consists 
of some 90 villages in Bahraich, and in addition to this he holds 
21 villages and portions of three others in pargana Gonda, two 
villages in Paharapur, and one village in Digsir. His lands in 
this district are assessed at Rs. 17,105 and go by the name of 
the IJsraina estate. 

A small taluqa is held by a younger branch of the Bhinga 
house. Raja Kishan Datt Singh had two other sons besides 
RajaHdai Partab Singh, named Jagdamba Partab Bahadur •Singh 
and Rajendra Bahadur Singh. The former obtained as his 

* Gazetteer of Bahraich, pages 82 and 133 , , 
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inheritance the estate of Deotaha, but this was confiscated after 
the Mutiny and given to Raja Ajit Singh, of Taraul in Partab- 
garh, on a revenue-free tenure for life. This decision was, how¬ 
ever, reversed some time afterwards, as the old proprietor estab¬ 
lished his right in the civil courts, and the property was restored 
to the Bisens under a separate sanad. The taluqa is now held by 
Thakurain Jairaj Kunwar, the widow of Jagdamba Partab Baha¬ 
dur. She holds in all seven villages and one mahal with an 
aggregate area of 6,010 acres assessed at Rs. 5,650. The pro¬ 
perty lies in the extreme north of pargana G-onda near the 
Kuwana river. It has greatly deteriorated in value of late 
years and much of the land is precarious. 

The estate of Birwa or Mahnon has practically ceased to Birwa« 
exist. The taluqa was an appanage of the Gouda house, and was 
founded by Bhaiya Pahlwan Singh, the younger son of Raja 
Udit Singh. This man had three sons, of whom the eldest, 
Duniapat Singh, died young, leaving two children, one of whom 
was adopted by Raja Jai Singh as his successor ; the second 
was Hindupat Singh, who attempted to usurp his infant nephew’s 
estate and was murdered by the Pandes with his whole family; 
and the third was Madho Singh, who obtained Mahnon. He 
was succeeded by his son, Sanuman Singh, who acquired a large 
estate during the time that Gonda was under the management of 
the nazims. When Raja Guman Singh died, he put forward a 
claim to the raj of Gonda, but eventually the choice fell upon Raja 
Debi Bakhsh Singh. Sanuman Singh died some years before 
annexation, and Mahnon descended to his son, Pirthipal Singh, 
who took a prominent part in the rebellion, for some time 
managing Gonda during the raja’s absence in Lucknow, but 
surrendered in time to save his property. He died in November 
1859 and was succeeded by his widow, Sarfaraz Kunwar, who held 
the taluqa, now known as Birwa, till her death in 1870, when it 
passed to her daughter, Thakurain Brijraj Kunwar, The latter 
died in February 1879 ; her husband, Lai Achal Ram, a Kachh- 
waha, survived her, but she left no children, Her death was the 
beginning of prolonged litigation which has ruined the estate. 

The first suit was brought by the Raja of Bhinga for possession 
on the ground of his descent from Baja Ram Singh: but it was 
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eventually decided in the Privy Council that there were nearer 
collaterals of Pirthipal Singh in the Eaja of Bhinga’s own line 
of descent, and that the latter had therefore no title. Before this 
decision was made Narendra Bahadur, one of these relatives, 
had obtained possession on the ground that his father, Har 
Bhagat Singh, was the nearest collateral, under the decree of 
the Judicial Commissioner; but when the suit of the Bhinga 
raja was dismissed, Achal Ram recovered the estate. Shortly 
afterwards Narendra Bahadur sold a half share of his right to 
the Raja of Bilehra, and in conjunction with him instituted a 
suit against Achal Ram. But in this case the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner found that a still nearer collateral existed in the person of 
Jubraj Singh, and this finding was upheld by the Privy Council on 
the 3rd of January 1873. In the meantime, however, Ardawan 
Singh, son of Jubraj Singh, and the Raja of Bilehra had brought 
a fourth suit against Achal Ram. Ardawan Singh had already 
conveyed to the raja a half share of his rights for Rs. 1,50,000, 
and so the latter became a co-plaintiif in the suit. About the 
same time Ardawan Singh and ITarendra Bahadur entered into 
an agreement that the successful plaintiff should give one-half 
of his share to the other; but on the 11th of December 1891 
Ardawan Singh executed a deed renouncing his claim in favour 
of Achal Ram, and his name was struck off as a plaintiff. The 
case was consequently tried as between Raja Kazim Husain 
Khan and Achal Ram, and on the 7th of June 1899 the former 
obtained a decree in the Court of the Judicial Commissioner for 
one-half of the estate. After the institution of the joint suit 
of 1891 Achal Ram had borrowed three lakhs from Nawab Asghar 
Husain of Lucknow on the 11th of April 1891 and mortgaged 
the entire taluqa for a term of twenty years ; he again borx'owed 
Rs. 1,30,000 and Rs. 40,000 by supplementary bonds on the 
8th of September and the 15th of December respectively. On 
the 12th of November 1894 the nawab obtained a decree for 
possession, and on the 17th of July 1900 he transferred his right 
as naortgagee to the Maharaja of Balrampur for five lakhs, Sub¬ 
sequently an agreement was made between Achal Ram and the 
Balrampur estate, under which the latter paid the expenses 
already incurred in conducting the appeal against the decree of 
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June 1899 and became responsible for future expenses^ while 
the former agreed either to redeem the mortgage on payment 
of Rs. 6^75,000 or to sell it according to settled rates. In April 
1905 the Raja of Bilehra won his suit on appeal to the Privy 
Council^ so that Achal Ram’s interest in the taluqa has vanished. 

The estate now consists in all of 67 villages and eight mahals, 
with an area of 26,238 acres, in pargana ©onda; eight villages^ 

3,765 acres in all, in Paharapur; three villages, covering 1,036 
acres, in Digsir; two villages, comprising 1,639 acres in Gu- 
warich; and one village of 345 acres in Nawabganj. The whole 
is assessed at Rs. 36,440. 

The last Bisen taluqa is that of Majhgawan, held by a family Majhga- 
which claim a distant connexion with the Rajas of Gonda. 
According to the family tradition, these Bisens are descended 
from the Rajas of Majhauli in Gorakhpur, their ancestor being 
Babu Bhupat Sah, a son of Raja Bhima Mai, who obtained as 
his share the estate of Rajapur Gaura, whence this branch is 
known as the Gauraha Bisens. Four generations later came 
Babu Kunjal Sah, who had five sons: two of these were Sahang 
Sah and Mahang Sah, who accompanied Rai Horn Mai, the 
founder of the Ealakankar estate, and Rai Partab Mai, the first 
Raja of Gonda, in the campaign against the rebellious Raja of 
Chanderi. Returning from the south, they came to Ajodhya 
and then in 1495 settled in this district. Partab Mai is said to 
have obtained the village of Gauhani from the Kalhans Raja of 
Ehurasa, while the two brothers expelled the Bhars and other 
aboriginal tribes from the jungles of Mahadewa, calling their 
estate Rajapur Gaura after the name of the old family property. 

When the Kalhans rule terminated with the death of Achal 
Singh about the middle of the sixteenth century, Bhaiya Dalpat 
Sah, grandson of Mahang Sah, established an independent posi¬ 
tion in Mahadewa, though nominally subject to the authority of 
the Gonda rajas. Dalpat Sah was the son of Jamnibhan Sah 
and had two brothers—Ram Datt Sah, whose descendants reside 
in Bawaria, and Ram Sah, the ancestor of the Bisens of Lodhia 
Ghata. He himself lived at Eagwa, which was inherited by one 
of his sons, Bhikham Sah, while of the others Himmat Sah 
settled in Majhgawan and Girdhar Sah in Khiria. Himmat Sah>^ 
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again, had three sons—Grhazab Singh of Majhgawan, Tej Singh of 
Seharia, and Ajab Singh. Grhazab Singh was succeeded by 
Bakhtawar Singh, who entered the service of the Dehli emperor 
and rose to the position of bakhshi of the army. He obtained 
recognition of his right to the Majhgawan estate, which he left 
to his son, Bishan Singh, his widow becoming sati. Bhaiya 
Bishan Singh had four sons, of whom Bechan Singh succeeded 
to the estate, which passed to his son, Bhaiya Paltan Singh. The 
latter had four sons, Sitla Bakhsh Singh, Autar Singh, Sheoratan 
Singh, and Far Ratan Singh. The last distinguished himself 
during the Mutiny, being in command of the escort sent with the 
European officers by the Raja of Balrampur and accompanying 
Mr. Wingfield throughout the subsequent operations, especially in 
the matter of hunting down the scattered bands of dacoits who 
infested the jungles of this district. His fidelity was the more 
remarkable, as the Bisens almost without exception took an active 
part in the rebellion, and large numbers of the Gaurahas went 
to Lucknow to assist in the siege of the Residency. Har Ratan 
Singh was rewarded for his services by the grant of the confis¬ 
cated estate of Ashraf Bakhsh Khan in Burhapara and Sadullah- 
nagar, receiving at the Lucknow darbar of 1859 a hhilat and a 
sanad for both his hereditary estates and those now conferred 
upon him. He increased his possessions by the purchase of 
several villages and grants, and improved his estate by the construc¬ 
tion of bazars, wells, and temples. In May 1894 he received 
the personal title of raja, but three years later he died, at the 
age of 72. His friends and relatives erected in his memory a 
marble chaiira on the spot where he was cremated, and this has 
been endowed with a hundred bighas of land in Majhgawan. 
The raja left no son, and was succeeded by his widow, Rani 
Hansraj Kunwar, who still holds the estate for her lifetime. 
The heirs to the property are the descendants of the raja’s 
brothers. Sitla Bakhsh left two sons, Subhkaran Singh, now 
represented by his son, Bhairon Bakhsh Singh, and Balkaran 
Singh; Autar Singh had three sons, Sripat Bakhsh Singh, Ram 
Bahadur Singh, and Tej Bahadur Singh; and Sheoratan Singh 
left three sons, Mahipat Singh, whose son is Ohhatarpal Singh, 
" Eaghu Pal Singh, and Awadh Pal Singh. After the raja’s 
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death the representatives of Sitla Bakhsh brought a suit against 
the rani and the other heirs for possession of the whole estate, 
but in January 1901 a compromise was effected, whereby at the 
rani's death the property is to be divided into three equal and 
separate shares to be held independently by each of the three 
sets of heirs. The taluqa consists of one village and shares in 
seventeen others in Mahadewa covering 1,032 acres, twenty-two 
villages with an area of 13,581 acres in Burhapara, and one 
village of 945 acres in Sadullahnagar. The whole is assessed at 
Ks. 12,693. 

The annals of the Kalhans rajas of Khurasa, who preced- Bablini- 
ed the Bisens of Gonda, belong, like that of the Gonda Bisens, 
to the general history of the district and may be reserved for a 
later chapter. When Baja Achal Singh was overwhelmed in the 
inundation which carried away Khurasa, his, widow escaped to 
Rasulpur in the Basti district, where she subsequently gave 
birth to a son, named Sharing or Bhing Sah, who in the course 
of time possessed himself of a small estate including Rasulpur 
Ghaus in Basti, and Babhnipair, Burhapara, and part of Manka- 
pur in this district. He was not, however, strong enough to 
recover the lands held by his forefathers, nor could he resist the 
IJtraula Pathans under Alawal Khan, who after a long struggle 
drove the Kalhans finally from Burhapara. He was succeeded 
by his son, Parasram Sah, and after him came Kirat Singh, 
Bahadur Singh, Salivahan Singh, and Madhukar Singh. The last 
quai-relled with his brother, Kharagraj Singh, and a division 
took place, the latter obtaining the Chaukhara estate in Basti 
as his share. Madhukar Singh left two sons, Eaj Singh and 
Himmat Singh, who again divided the property, the former taking 
Basulpur Ghaus with the title of raja and the latter Babhni¬ 
pair. After Himmat Singh came Murat Singh and then Ram 
Singh, who had no son, and adopted Shuja Singh, son of Kesri 
Singh, the last Raja of Rasulpur, who was murdered by the Raja 
of Bansi. Shuja Singh thus became Raja of Babhnipair, and that 
pargana was transferred from Gorakhpur to Bahraich. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Abdhut Singh, who died in 1821 
and was followed by his blind son, Raja Jai Singh, The latter 
had no children, and at his death, which occurred shortly before 
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annexation, his property descended to his nephew. Raja Indrajit 
Singh, son of Babu Sheopal Singh. This man only held the estate 
for a very short time, and after the Mutiny settlement was made 
with his widow, Rani Sarfaraz Kanwar, on behalf of her infant 
son, Raja TJdai ISTarain Singh. The estates were taken under the 
Court of Wards in 1867, and the raja, who had been educated 
at the Canning College, received possession in 1873. During 
• his tenure the estate became hopelessly encumbered, and soon 
after his death practically all the property was sold. His son, 
Raja Lok Singh, retains but a single mahal assessed at Rs. 50, 
though five villages, paying Rs. 1,100, were transferred to the 
possession of his mother, Rani Jairaj Kunwar. The village of 
Pair was purchased by the Raja of Payagpur, while most of the 
other villages were bought by Babu Prag Harain, a Bania of 
Lucknow. 

Besides the direct line of Achal Singh there is another 
great family of Kalhans in this district, long celebrated as the 
Ohhedwara or six houses of Guwarich. These Kalhans are all 
descended from Maharaj Singh, a son of Achal Singh, of Khu- 
rasa, who escaped from the destruction of that place. It is com¬ 
monly alleged that he was illegitimate and only a natural 
brother of the founder of the Babhnipair house, but this fact 
is denied by the Kalhans themselves. Maharaj Singh, other¬ 
wise called Parasram Singh, settled in the village of Debras in 
Guwarich, then a mere stretch of pasture land along the 
Ghagra. In the course of time he acquired a considerable estate, 
which was largely increased by his descendants. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Kapur Singh, after whom came Than Singh. 
The latter had two wives, from the first of whom are descended 
the taluqdars of Paraspur and Ata, while from the second come 
those of Dhanawan, Shahpur, Paska, Mustafabad, and Kamiar, 
The family pedigree will be found in the appendix* 

The house of Paraspur was founded by Ram Singh, the 
eldest son of Than Singh. His son, Newal Singh, is said to 
have visited Dehli and to have obtained the title of raja from 
the sovereign. He was succeeded by Ranbir Singh and then 
by Dal Singh, The latter had four sons, of whom Raja Gaj 
Singh obtained Paraspur in 1680, Lai Sah founded the Ata 
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taluqa, Ganga Earn, received Akohari, and the fourth died 
childless. The Akohari estate has disappeared, and Ganga Rain’s 
descendants have dwindled into insignificance. After Gaj 
Singh came Kakulat Singh, who again had four sons, the eldest 
being Raja Sheo Singh of Paraspur. At this period the Kal- 
hans were constantly at war with the Bisens of Gonda, and Ptaja 
Datt Singh extended his possessions as far as the Sarju; but the 
lost property was restored to the Raja of Paraspur on the occasion 
of his marriage with a daughter of the Gonda Raja TJdit Singh. 
After Sheo Singh came Raja Drigpal Singh, and then Shiam 
Singh, Gopal Singh, and Daljit Singh, the latter being the 
eldest of four brothers. He, too, had four sons, of whom Raja 
Mahipat Singh succeeded to the estate. He is mentioned by 
Sleeman as being on good terms with the revenue authorities, 
and seems to have spent his days in comparative peace. He 
obtained the sanad for the estate, which he left to his son, Ran- 
dhir Singh, in whose favour the title of raja was declared 
hereditary in 1877, Randhir Singh died in June 1878, and, 
having no son, was succeeded by his widow, Rani Janki Run war, 
who still holds the taluqa. The property is a valuable estate com- 
prising twenty-seven villages and four mahals in pargana Guwarich 
with an area of 24,574 acres, seventeen mahals, in all 1,914 acres, in 
Mahadewa, and one village of 303 acres in Digsir. The whole 
is assessed at Rs. 33,471. The taluqa was for a short time under 
the Court of Wards, but is now managed by the rani herself; it is 
let out to contractors by villages or hamlets; leases are renewed 
on the basis of existing assets. The system, which was institu¬ 
ted by the late raja, tends to the concealment of the assets 
and requires more supervision than a lady in this country can 
give. 

Lai Sah of Ata acquired a considerable estate, which was Ata. 
improved by his successors, Ohhattar Singh and Dasrath Singh. 
Owing to the encroachments of the Bisens, however, they lost 
much of their land and never recovered it. The history of 
this family is uneventful. After Dasrath Singh came Ajit 
Singh, Mardan Singh, Amar Singh, and Bijai Singh. The last 
was succeeded by- Sarnam Singh, who held Ata at the time of 
Sleeman’s visit to Gonda and was said by the latter to be on 
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good terms with the local authorities. He lived to engage under 
the British G-overnment, and was succeeded by his son, Sukhraj 
Singh. The present taluqdar is the latter’s son, Babu Amresh 
Bahadur Singh, who holds a rich property o£ fourteen villages and 
three mahals, covering 10,837 acres and assessed at Rs. 14,085, 
all in pargana Guwarich. The heads of this family have always 
borne the title of Babu. 

Dula Rai, the son of Than Singh by his second wife, was 
followed by Jamnibhan Singh, who had three sons, Prag Datt 
Singh, Kashi Has, and Basant Singh. The last obtained as his 
share the village of Kanjemau, but his descendants have fallen 
into obscurityc Kashi Das was the founder of the Paska and 
Kamiar estates, while Prag Datt received Shahpur and Dhanawan. 
He was succeeded by his son, Bir Singh, whose two sons, Sakat 
Singh and Anup Singh, divided the paternal inheritance. The 
former had no children, and therefore adopted as his successor to 
Dhanawan the younger son of his brother, named Deo Singh. 
The property remained in the hands of Deo Singh’s direct 
descendants, and in the sixth generation came Duniapat Singh, 
who in 1827 managed to acquire a large share of the property 
of the Jarwal Saiyids in Bahraich through the infiuence of 
the nazim, Hadi Ali Khan. Duniapat Singh held Dhanawan 
for many years, but he lived in peace with the authorities and 
left his estate intact to his son, Jaskaran Singh. The latter was 
succeeded by Raghubir Singh, who engaged for the estate at 
the first regular settlement. He had two wives, and left a son 
by each—Jagmohan Singh, who succeeded to the taluqa, and 
Drigbijai Singh, whose widow is still alive. Thakur Jagmohan 
Singh died without a son, and his property passed to his elder 
widow, Thakurain Sarfaraz Kunwar, the present owner of Dhana¬ 
wan. Her daughter is married to Thakur Jagannath Bakhsh 
Singh, the Bais taluqdar of Hasnapur in Rai Bareli. The property 
in this district comprises thirty villages and twelve mahals in par¬ 
gana Guwarich, with an area of 21,858 acres, and three villages and 
two mahals, covering 1,261 acres, in Paharapur; the whole is 
assessed at Rs. 27,230. In the Bahraich district the Thakurain 
owns the Bhandiari estate of fifteen villages and three mahals in 
pargana Hisampur. She manages the taluqa herself and with 
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considerable success; it is in a very flourishing condition and 
has been cleared of a large legacy of debt. 

Anup Singh left his estate of Shahpur to his elder son, Shahpnr^ 
Eesar Singh, from whom it has descended in an uninterrupted 
line to the present day. Nothing noteworthy occurred in con¬ 
nexion with the history of this taluqa till 1827, when Raghu- 
nath Singh, seventh in descent from Eesar Singh, acquired a 
number of villages in the Bahraich district from the dismem¬ 
bered estates of the Jarwal Saiyids, through the favour of the 
nazim, Hadi Ali Ehan. He was succeeded by his son, Mirtunjai 
Bakhsh Singh, who is described by Sleeman as a great ruffian’^ 
and always ready to resist the Government.* His fort at Shah¬ 
pur mounted several guns, and he had a force of five or six hun¬ 
dred trained men, which he used to augment on occasions by 
levies from his relatives. His chief ally was Pirthipat Singh of 
Paska, and the two were a terror to the country-side. On one 
occasion they attacked the villages of Aili and Parsauli in 
Digsir, killed six persons, plundered all the houses, and destroyed 
the crops, merely because the zamindars of the two villages 
would not settle a boundary dispute in the way they pro¬ 
posed. Mirtunjai Bakhsh continued the policy of his father in “ 
Bahraich, and made forcible additions to his taluqa, sometimes 
murdering the Saiyid proprietors, at others compelling them to 
sign deeds of sale, or else outbidding them for the revenue, 
though he generally paid but a fraction of the sum promised. 
Mirtunjai Bakhsh lived to a good age, and engaged for the taluqa 
of Shahpur at the summary and regular settlements. He was 
succeeded by his son, Thakur Nageshwar Bakhsh Singh, the 
present taluqdar. The property is well managed and has in¬ 
creased in area. The portion in this district comprises twenty-six 
whole villages and sixteen mahals, covering 19,514 acres, in par- 
gana Guwarich; three villages and one mahal, in all 818 acres, 
in Paharapur; and three small mahals of 195 acres in Nawabganj. 

The whole is assessed at Rs. 24,568. In addition to this, the 
taluqdar owns the Eatka Marotha estate of 5,412 acres, consisting 
of eleven villages and six mahals, assessed at Rs. 8,980, in par- 
gana Hisampur of Bahraich. 


* Tour in I, 27, 
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A first cousin of the taluqdar, Thakur Sheoratan Singh, the 
son of Bir Singh, the youngest brother of Thakur Mirtunjai 
Bakhsh Singh, owns a considerable estate of eight villages in 
Guwarich. These were obtained by his father as his share of the 
paternal inheritance. There were three other sons of Thakur 
Eaghunath Singh, but they all died without issue. 

The descendants of Kashi Das, the younger son of Dula Eai, 
now own the estates of Kamiar, Paska, and Mustafabad. The 
property remained undivided for some time, and was held by 
Bhagwant Eai and Barab Eai, the son and grandson of Kashi 
Das. Darab Eai, however, quarrelled with his younger brother, 
Jojhar Sah, who succeeded in acquiring as his share the Deoli 
estate, while Darab Eai’s portion has since been absorbed by the 
younger line. Jojhar Sah was succeeded by Eudar Sah, whose 
two sons, Khayali Sah and Bir Sah, divided the property, the 
former taking Deoli and the latter Paska. The descendants of 
Khayali Sah flourished greatly and made large additions to their 
property. His son, Chait Eai, was one of the leaders of the 
Kalhans in the expedition of Alawal Khan against the Bisens of 
Gonda. His great-grandson, Sobhkaran Singh, followed the 
example of the other members of the clan, and through the 
favour of the revenue authorities seized a large portion of the 
Saiyid estate of Jarwal in Bahraich, and also established himself 
in Kamiar beyond the Ghagra in Bara Banki. He was succeeded 
by Sher Bahadur Singh, who continued the same aggressive 
policy, but always managed to remain on good terms with the 
authorities both before and after annexation. He obtained the 
sanad for the taluqa, and lived to engage at the regular settle¬ 
ment. He obtained in 1877 the personal title of Eaja, but the 
hereditary title was not recognized by Government. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1879 by his son Eachpal Singh, who died of small-pox 
in 1883, when, the estate passed to his widow, Thakurain Eitraj 
Kunwar, the present owner of the property. She manages her 
estates herself, and they are in a prosperous condition, .large 
additions having been made since the first regular settlement. 
The portion of the taluqa lying in this district is known as the 
Deoli estate, and comprises forty-one villages and ten mahals, 
with an area of 23,767 acres, in pargana Guwarich; one mahal of 
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60 acres in Paliarapur; one jungle grant and one mahal in 
IJtraula, covering 1,846 acres; one grant of 1,566 acres in Nawab- 
ganj, and one village of 246 acres in Burbapara. The whole is 
assessed at Rs. 26,780, while the jungle grants are held in fee- 
simple. In addition to these she owns the Kamiar estate in Bara 
Banki, consisting of seven villages, ten mahals, and one patti, 
paying Rs. 11,994; and the Barauli property of thirteen villages 
and three mahals in pargana Hisampur of Bahraich, with a 
Grovernment demand of Rs. 12,680. 

The history of the Paska branch has been more eventful, Paska. 
at any rate in more recent days. Seventh in descent from 
Bir Sah came Kirat Singh, whose story is told by Sir William 
Sleeman.^ He had five sons, and shortly before his death made 
over his estates to the eldest, Drigpal Singh, giving the second, 
Pirthipat Singh, a small share for maintenance. Drigpal Singh 
and his father resided at Dhananli on the south side at the 
Ghagra, opposite Paska, and Pirthipat Singh took up his abode 
at Bamhauri, where he collected a large gang of ruffians, with 
whose aid he indiscriminately plundered the country. The real 
owners of the estate kept on good terms with the officials, managed 
their villages well, and paid their revenue punctually. In 1836 
Pirthipat seized a convoy of treasure going from Bahraich to 
Lucknow and possessed himself of Rs. 25,000. In 1840 he 
repeated the exploit and obtained Rs. 85,000. With these sums 
and the booty acquired elsewhere he built a strong fort at Bam¬ 
hauri and increased his forces. In 1842 Rirat Singh died, and 
Drigpal Singh succeeded to the estate. Being required to pay 
Rs. 5,000 on his accession, he promised to provide the money and 
sent his eldest son, Dan Bahadur Singh, as a hostage to the 
nazim. Soon after Pirthipat attacked Dhananli, seized Drigpal, 
his wife, and three remaining sons, and killed fifty-six persons. 

The wife and children were sent off in charge of one Baijnath, a 
zamindar of Kheoli on the banks of the Gumti. Drigpal Singh 
was tortured for three days in order to persuade him to relinquish 
his estate, but in vain; he was then murdered by Pirthipat with 
his own hands and thrown into the Ghagra. Thereupon Baijnath, 
disgusted with his friend, released the captives, who took shelter 


* Tour in Oude^ I, SB. 
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with friends. Wajid Ali Khan, nazim of Bahraich, attacked 
Pirthipat, drove him out of Paska and Dhanauli, and installed 
Dan Bahadur Singh. Before a month had passed, however, his 
uncle drove him out again with the loss of ten men. Dan Bahadur 
again applied to the nazim, but the latter for a bribe of Es. 10,000 
recognized Pirthipat Singh as the heir. The dispossessed nephew 
thereupon seized a small fort in the Shahpur estate, but Pirthipat 
would not allow him to rest and expelled him, killing four of 
the fifteen adherents of Dan Bahadur. Soon after Pirthipat 
seized another Es. 18,000 belonging to the state, and then the 
nazim sent a force and re-established Dan Bahadur in Paska, 
but not for long, as Eaghubar Dayal, on his obtaining the nizamat, 
restored Pirthipat, who again held the taluqa in 184r5. In April 
1847 the tahsildar, Muhammad Hasan, seized first Bamhauri and 
then Dhanauli, and confined Pirthipat, and once more Paska was 
held by its rightful owner; but in the following November 
Incha Singh replaced the usurper, who continued on his course 
of plunder and defiance towards the authorities, seizing the 
lands of his neighbours in Bara Banki and ejecting the Saiyids 
from the remnants of their possessions round Jarwal in Bahraich. 
In March 1850 Pirthipat was attacked at Dhanauli by a regular 
force under Captain Weston, but on its approach fled to the 
house of a neighbouring Brahman; he was traced, and as he 
refused to surrender, was killed on the spot. His body was 
refused by the Kalhans, and was committed to the Ghagra at 
the very place where he had slain his brother. The forts of 
Bamhauri and Dhanauli were destroyed. Dan Bahadur Singh 
was not allowed to take possession of his estate; he died in 
poverty in 1850. Soon afterwards his brother, Naipal Singh, 
obtained the Paska taluqa and held it for many years. He died 
soon after the regular settlement, and his property has since 
been held by his widow, Thakurain Ikhlas Kunwar. Her estates 
comprise thirteen villages and portions of three others with 
an area of 22,244 acres in Guwarich, and one village and one 
mahal of 302 acres in Mahadewa. The whole is assessed at 
Es. 16,175. Besides these, she owns the Aswa estate in Bara 
Banki, consisting of one mahal and two pattis, paying a revenue 
, of Es. 525. 
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Harbans Singh, the youngest brother of Drigpal Singh and Mustaf- 
Pirthipat, was allowed to engage for the Mustafabad estate in 
Bahraich, consisting of the lands seized from the Saiyids. His 
son, Indrajit Singh, obtained the sanad for his taluqa and died 
in 1879. He was succeeded by his widow, Thakurain Jaipal Kun- 
war, who has held the property ever since. It comprises four 
villages and twelve mahals in Hisampur of Bahraich, assessed at 
Rs, 6,480, and the small Ghingiria estate of three villages, cover¬ 
ing 994 acres, in pargana Guwarich in this district. They are 
situated in the richest portion of the pargana and are assessed at 
Es. 1,870. 

The only other Rajput taluqdar holding land in this district Inchapur- 
is the owner of the Inchapur-Hmri estate in Bahraich, who 
holds the single village of Simra in pargana Paharapur. The 
taluqa is of recent formation and only dates from 1841. In that 
year Sarabjit Singh, a Gaur Rajput, purchased several villages 
in pargana Hisampur, of Bahraich, as well as Simra in Gonda, 
from Mir Jafar Mahdi and other Saiyids, of Jarwal. He was 
succeeded by Thakur Nirman Singh, after whom came the 
present owner, Thakur Sitla Bakhsh Singh. His Bahraich 
property consists of five villages and four mahals paying a 
revenue of Rs. 7,630, while Simra is assessed at Rs. 420. 

Brahman taluqdars hold a very large area in this district, Ajodhya, 
chiefly owing to the exertions of the Sakaldipi rajas of Mahdauna 
in Fyzabad and the famous Pande family of Gonda. The 
history of the Mahdauna taluqa, now known as Ajodhya, has 
been given in the Fyzabad volume. The foundations of the 
estate acquii^ed in this district were laid by Raja Darshan Singh, 
who held charge of Gonda in 1838, but only for a year; he 
returned in 1842, but was recalled two years later in consequence 
of his raid into Nepal in pursuit of the Raja of Balrampur. He 
had already acquired several villages, on which he had imposed 
revenues too heavy for the proprietors to pay and had then taken 
them under his own management. His brother, Incha Singh, 
and his sons, Eaghubar Dayal and Man Singh, held control 
of the district for short periods. The manner in which they 
obtained property is illustrated by their proceedings in Digsir, 
as is narrated in the article on that pargana. The forced and 
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fictitious sales of property were afterwards recognized as 
genuine transactions, and Maharaja Man Singh thus acquired 
the proprietary right. The same thing happened in Q-uwarich 
and Nawabganj, a large estate being obtained at absolutely 
no expense whatever. It was not till after the Mutiny, 
however, that the property of Maharaja Man Singh in this district 
assumed its present proportions. He then obtained the grant of 
the whole confiscated taluqa of G-onda or Bishambarpur, which 
had been seized by Government on account of the persistent 
rebellion of the Bisen raja. He thus became one of the largest 
landowners in the district, and during his lifetime this immense 
property was excellently managed. Maharaja Sir Man Singh 
died in 1870, and as he left no son, his property passed to his widow, 
Maharani Subhao Kunwar, and the estate was taken under the 
management of the Court of Wards. In 1875 the Maharani 
recognized as her heir Lai Triloki Nath Singh, the nephew of 
Maharaja Man Singh; but the will was declared invalid and he 
was ousted after protracted litigation, which terminated by a 
decision of the Privy Council in favour of the present Maharaja, 
Sir Partab Narain Singh Bahadur, K.C.I.E., who is the son of 
Man Singh’s daughter. This decision did not take eflfect till 
January 1885, and during the five preceding years the property 
changed hands on more than one occasion and for a short 
time was administered by a receiver. The estate, which is very 
heavily encumbered, chiefly owing to mismanagement and litiga¬ 
tion, but partly also to the number of under-proprietary rights 
and the prevalence of high caste tenants, covers an area of 
nearly 200,000 acres, and comprises 246 whole villages and 
thirty-seven mahals in seven parganas of the district. The 
bulk of it lies in pargana Gonda, in which the Maharaja owns 
144 villages and twenty mahals, covering 94,972 acres. In 
pargana Digsir he holds thirty-nine villages and three mahals, 
with an area of 52,604 acres ; in Nawabganj twenty-seven 
villages and two mahals, comprising 25,995 acres ; in Paharapur 
sixteen villages and nine mahals—12,497 acres in all; ten villages 
and two mahals of 10,074 acres in Guwarich, nine villages of 
3,260 acres in Mankapur, and one village and one mahal of 
200 acres in Mahadewa. The whole is assessed at Rs. 2,09,822/ 
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The other Brahman taluqas belong to the celebrated family 
of the Gonda Pandes. These people are said to have come from 
Dehli and to have settled in Dhanuhi of pargana Ikauna in 
Bahraich. It is said that the fortunes of the family were made 
by money-lending, and that one Baldi Ram, son of Nawazi Ram, 
advanced large sums to Safdar Jang. In the days of Raja Sheo 
Parshad of Gonda the grandsons of Baldi Ram, Bhawan Datt 
Pande and Chain Ram, his cousin, came to Gonda. They were 
already possessed of great wealth and provided the raja with 
three lakhs wherewith to pay his revenue when on one occasion 
he was seized by the nazim and his estates attached. The raja 
was unable to repay the loan, and consequently gave up some 
villages to the Pandes, who henceforward remained in Gonda. 
To this nucleus their descendants made large additions, both 
by purchase and grant, and gradually formed one of the chief 
estates in the district. Their great wealth ensured the respect 
of the nazims, for without their assistance little of the revenue 
would ever have been paid. Bhawan Datt Ram, too, was a noted 
warrior and held a high position in the forces of the Gonda 
raja. On one occasion he attacked and defeated the zamindars of 
Singha Chanda, and obtained that village and several others on 
a rent-free tenure. Afterwards he fought on behalf of the Bisens 
with the Raja of Amorha, and for his success in this enterprise 
he received the large village of Retwagara. He had three sons, 
Mardan Ram, Kirpa Ram, and Bakhtawar Ram, who supported 
Raja Guman Singh in his dispute with his uncle, Hindupat 
Singh, and slew him and all his family. The brothers were arres¬ 
ted and sent to Lucknow, where they were sentenced to be blown 
away from guns; but influence was brought to bear and they 
were instead banished from Oudh. They went to Hyderabad, 
where a few years’ service with the Nizam gained for them 
fame and riches, and in time they returned to Gonda, where 
through the favour of the raja they not only recovered their 
old possessions, but largely increased them. From 1814 to 1816 
Mardan Ram managed t\kejagir of the Bahu Begam and gained 
considerable advantage from the appointment* Mardan Ram’s 
two sons,- Bhola Ram and TJmrao Ram, died without issue : 
the latter was a man of mark, being a noted warrior and 
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administrator; in 1839 he was joint nazim of Gonda-Bahraich with 
Fida All Khan. He died in 1842 and was succeeded by Kam 
Datt Ram^, son of Ram Kishan Ram, one of the four sons of 
Kirpa Ram. This man raised the influence and power of the 
family to its highest point: by his practice of standing security 
for the zamindars, he obtained mortgages on village after village, 
which thus passed into his possession, while the old proprietors 
were generally content ‘to receive a liberal allotment of rent-free 
sir and to be free from the exactions of the revenue officials* 
The Pandes almost invariably treated their tenants and the ex¬ 
proprietors well, for their services were required whenever any 
fighting had to be done. Ram Datt Ram thus acquired a position 
of immense strength, for all the taluqdars of the district were 
dependent on him. He would settle disputes between his clients 
by force of arms, and on one occasion drove out the Raja of 
Tulsipur on behalf of the Baja of Balrampur, but afterwards 
allowed the former to return and himself assisted in restoring 
order in the estate. In 1849 Ram Datt held the two large 
estates of Singha Chanda and Akbarpur, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 1,66,745. In November 1850 the nazim, Muhammad Hasan,, 
borrowed Rs. 80,000 from the Pande in order to pay his revenue ; 
shortly afterwards the former came to Gonda and there he sent 
for Ram Datt Ram, whom he brutally murdered in his own tent. 
He then proceeded to plunder the estate of his victim and seized 
property estimated at ten or twelve lakhs. The murdered man^s 
brother, Krishn Datt Ram, hearing of the outrage, collected 
his followers and attacked the nazim’s forces, killed some forty 
or fifty of his men, and captured two guns. He then rescued his 
brother’s body and had it burned with due ceremonies. The 
nazim of course sent his own report to Lucknow, with such 
success that he was highly rewarded for his services in removing 
so dangerous a character. Krishn Datt Ram had, however, 
obtained convincing proof of the truth from the Raja of Balram¬ 
pur, who was present at the time, and the Resident interfered, 
with the result that the nazim was removed from office and 
Krishn Datt Ram restored to his estates; nevertheless he not 
only had to pay an increased revenue, but never recovered any 
pf the plundered property, Jle afterwards obtained the title 
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of raja and was offered, but refused, tbe nhamat; be handed 
over the office to his agent, Lala Sadhan Lai, who held it from 
1853 till annexation. Raja Krishn Datt Ram largely increased 
his estates, and acquired the property of Dulhapur Bankata 
and much laud in Mahadewa and other parganas. During the 
Mutiny he took refuge in Ajodhya, hut he was caught by his 
old enemy, Muhammad Hasan, and only allowed to escape after 
the payment of a heavy ransom. 

After the Mutiny Raja Krishn Datt Ram engaged for the Bam- 
estate of Singha Chanda, which he held till his death. At the 
regular settlement it comprised no less than 221,822 acres, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 2,20,982. He had no sons and his 
property passed to the descendants of his murdered brother, 

Ram Datt Ram. The latter had three sons, but one died with¬ 
out issue, and the estate was divided between the survivors, 

Raja Ganesh Datt Ram and Shambhu Datt Ram, the former 
obtaining Ramnagar and the latter Singha Chanda. Ganesh Datt 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Tirbhuwan Datt Ram, who was 
dissatisfied with the division and claimed the whole estate. The 
usual ruinous litigation ensued and both taluqas became hopelessly 
encumbered. They were taken over by the Court of "Wards, 
but in order to clear off the burdens extensive sales were made 
and most of the best villages were purchased by the Maharaja 
of Balrampur and others by Lala Damodar Das, of Azamgarh. 

The present taluqdar of Ramnagar is Harbhan Datt Ram, the 
adopted son of Tirbhuwan Datt. He resides at Dhanepur in 
pargana Gonda, but the estate is still under management. It 
comprises in all sixty-four villages and twenty-nine mahals, 
assessed at Rs, 55,494, and situated in almost every pargana 
of the district. In the Gonda tahsil the taluqdar owns twenty-five 
villages and eleven mahals, with an area of 19,931 acres in pargana 
Gonda, and nine villages and two mahals, 7,109 acres in all, in 
Paharapur. In the Tarabganj tahsil he has eight villages and 
one mahal in Digsir, comprising 7,247 acres; ten villages and 
eight mahals, altogether amounting to 8,088 acres, in Mahadewa; 
3,312 acres, made up of two villages and seven mahals, in 
Ifawabganj, and fi.ve villages of 3,196 acres in Guwarich. In 
the Dtraula tahsil he owns two villages, covering 1,898 acres, 
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in Manbapur; one village of 347 acres in Sadullahnagar; one 
of 171 acres in Bablinipair, and one of 38 acres in Burha- 
para. 

Singlia The Singha Chanda estate passed to Eajeshwari Datt Ram, 

Chanda. Shambhu Datt, and on his death without issue his 

widow, Ritraj Xunwar, succeeded him. She died in the begin- 
.ning of 1905, and the succession has not yet been determined. 
The claimants are the taluqdar of Ramnagar; his cousin, Bhaiya 
Ambiba Datt Ram, another grandson of Raja Granesh Datt Ram; 
and the two widows of the latter’s youngest son, Bhaiya Baldeo 
Datt Ram. The property has greatly diminished and now con¬ 
sists of fifty-nine villages and forty mahals, assessed at Rs. 67,107. 
In pargana Gonda there are thirteen villages and six mahals, with 
an area of 11,457 acres, and in Paharapur sixteen villages and two 
mahals, extending over 9,394 acres. The rest lies in the Tarab- 
ganj tahsil and comprises twelve villages and two mahals, 12,246 
acres in all, in Digsir; eight villages and fourteen mahals, or 
12,752 acres, in Mahadewa; six villages and fifteen mahals, 
covering 3,652 acres, in Nawabganj; and four villages and one 
mahal of 2,493 acres in Guwarich. 

Atbarpur. The Akbarpur estate, which formed part of the taluqa of 
Ram Datt Ram and Krishn Datt Ram, was not included in the 
Singha Chanda taluqa, but settled with Har N arain, whose father, 
Bahadur Ram, was one of the four sons of Kirpa Ram and an 
uncle of the two great Pandes. He had acquired the village of 
Akbarpur by purchase from the Gonda raja and subsequently 
made considerable additions. Har IsTarain obtained the sanad^ 
but died without issue, and his estate, which at the first regular 
settlement comprised 6,013 acres paying a revenue of Rs. 8,293, 
passed to his widow, Bhagwanta, who died in 1901. As she left 
no heir, the property was divided among the various members 
of the family and the taluqa has been broken up. Har Narain 
had four brothers, each of whom has several descendants living. 
The chief is Sital Parshad Pande of Bandauli, who resides at 
Banghosra. He owns five villages and four mahals in pargana 
Gonda, one village and one mahal in Digsir, one village and 
two mahals in Guwarich, and one village and one mahal in 
Paharapur. The whole is assessed at Rs. 9,778. 
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The remaining Hindu taluqdar is Mahant Har Charan Das, MaswasL 
of Lucknow, and Maswasi in the IJnao district. He is a Nanak- 
shahi faqir and the successor of Mahant Grur Narain Das, by whom 
the property was acquired by gift and purchase shortly before 
annexation. He left his estates by will to the present owner, 
who was then a minor, and the taluqa was for some years under 
the management of the Court of Wards. The Mahant holds a 
number of villages in IJnao, Lucknow, Hardoi, Kheri, and Bah- 
raich. .His Gonda property is known as the Baaantpur estate. 

It comprises twelve villages and eight mahals, with an area of 
8,682 acres, in pargana Gonda; eight villages and four mahals, 
covering 5,890 acres, in Paharapur; two whole villages and one 
mahal of 2,623 acres in ISTawabganj, and one small mahal of 20 
acres in Guwarich. The whole is assessed at Bs. 19,365. 

Portions of two of the Sikh taluqas lie in this district, but in Kapnr* 
neither case are they of any importance. The Raja-i-Rajgan 
of Kapurthala owns the small Parsauli estate of three villages, 
covering 585 acres, in pargana Guwarich and one mahal of 245 
acres in Paharapur. These were obtained after the Mutiny and 
formed a portion of the large grant of confiscated land taken 
from the Baundi and Ikauna taluqas. The revenue paid is only 
Bs. 360, but this is due to the fact that most of the land is held 
on a permanent settlement, the revenue being only that of the 
second summary assessment. 

The other Sikh estate is that belonging to Rani Lachhman Clialilar!, 
Hun war and Sardar Jagjot Singh, members of the royal family 
of Lahore, whose predecessors, Sardar Fateh Singh and Jagat 
Singh, obtained a grant of twenty-six villages in Bahraich that 
were formerly included in the Chahlari estate and a few plots of 
land in and around Golonelganj in this district. The whole 
amounts to 578 acres, of which 355 acres belong to the rani and 
223 acres to Sardar Jagjot Singh. The latter is revenue-free, 
and of the former only one-half, assessed at Rs. 750, pays 
revenue. 

The only Musalman taluqdar holding land in the Gonda Ftraula, 
district is the Raja of Utraula, although, as has been already 
mentioned, the Khanzada Raja of Bilehra in Bara Banki has 
acquired possession of half the Bisen estate of Birwa. Th© 
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TJtraula or Bilaspur estate dates from the time of Ali Khan, the 
son of Ahmad Khan, a Kakar Pathan, whose home was at Manauta 
in Muzaffarnagar and who had risen to high rank in the service 
of Bahlol Lodi. His son, Ali Khan, seems to have been a soldier 
of fortune. After the defeat of Ibrahim at Panipat he joined 
Babar, but afterwards espoused the cause of Sher Shah and 
united with the Afghan chieftains of the east. There he seized 
the Gautam estate of If agar in Basti, but was driven out by the 
Hindus. He then attacked TJtraula, held by a Rajput, known 
to tradition as TJttara or Autar Kunwar; but, being unable to 
take the fort, he encamped close by and conducted a regular 
blockade for two years. In 1552 the Hindus gave battle, were 
utterly defeated, and Ali Khan acquired possession of a large 
property. He refused to recognize the Mughal rule and paid 
no revenue; but his contumacy at length attracted attention, 
and the Subahdar of Oudh was bidden to bring the refractory 
freebooter to order. The old man still refused, and in 1571 
his son Sheikhan Khan, in order to save the estate, submitted and 
was placed at the head of a considerable force. Ali Khan came 
out to meet him and a battle was fought between father and son at 
Sarai in Sadullahnagar; the former was defeated and slain, and 
his head sent to Dehli, where it for some time adorned the Ajmer 
gate. Another account states that Sheikhan Khan joined the 
side of Akbar, while his father took part with the rebel Ali Quli 
Khan, Khan Zaman, and that the latter^s death occurred in a fight 
between the rebels and the imperial forces. Sheikhan Khan was 
rewarded with the remarkable titles of Sri Khan-i-Azam Masnad 
Ali, and afterwards returned to TJtraula with his father’s head and 
a farman granting him the zamindari rights of the pargana. He 
built a handsome tomb over the long-suffering remains of his 
parent, and died twenty years later. He was succeeded by Baud 
Khan, a noted warrior, who on one occasion extended his raids as 
far as Bhinga in Bahraich, owing to a quarrel with the Jan war 
lord for the possession of a noted courtezan. He left two sons, of 
whom the eldei’, Alawal Khan, carved out a new estate for him¬ 
self by wresting Burhapara from the Kalhans of Babhnipair; 
while the younger, Adam Khan, remained at TJtraula and ex¬ 
changed the old title of Malik for that of Raja. In 1659 he 
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*was succeeded by bis son, Salem Khan, wbo ruled XJtraula with 
distinction for forty-seven years. Ee was connected by marriage 
with tbe Jan wars of Ikauna, and was the most powerful of the allies 
of the Bisen Bajas of Gonda, The end of his life was embittered 
by domestic feuds ; he had first to quell the rebellion of his 
nephew, Bahadur Khan, in Burhapara, and then his sons quar¬ 
relled among themselves about their prospective shares. The 
raja thereupon proclaimed the eldest, Fateh Khan, as his succes¬ 
sor, but the others were not content with their assignments 
and claimed equal shares. The property was accordingly divi¬ 
ded into five shares, of which he reserved one for himself and 
gave one to each of his four sons, while the fifth, Ghalib Khan, 
-obtained but five villages. The whole estate then comprised 
the Utraula and Sadullahnagar parganas, and the total revenue 
demand was only Es. 74,264. Of the five brothers, only two 
left issue—Pahar Khan, who succeeded to the title and acquired 
the three lapsed shares, and Mubarak Khan. The former was 
frequently at war with the Janwar-s of Balrampur, but no 
marked result ensued. He was followed by his son, Raja Purdil 
Khan, who died after a short reign, leaving an infant son, 
Tarbiat Kban. 

During his minority tbe afife,irs of the estate were managed 
by Mababat Khan and Dilawar Khan, the sons of Mubarak Khan. 
These men were great warriors and largely assisted Datt Singh 
of Gonda in his campaign against the Raja of Bansi, one of 
whose drums was long kept at Etraula. The reign of Tarbiat 
Khan was uneventful; he died in 1783 and was succeeded by 
Sadullah Khan, a man of learning, but of weak character and 
quite unfit for his position. During his time occurred the great 
famine of 1784, which laid Etraula waste to such an extent that 
it never recovered till annexation. For many years of Sadullah’s 
reign his son, Imam Bakhsh Khan, administered the estate, but 
he died of cholera three months after the decease of his father. 
He left no issue, and the succession was offered to Mali Khan, a 
distant I'elative, but as he refused the honour, Muhammad Niwaz 
Khan, a first cousin of Sadullah, was placed upon the gaddi, A 
drunken madman, he was utterly incapable of maintaining his 
authority or position, and in consequence the Rajas of Etraula 
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were seldom allowed to collect the revenue of their estate. In 
1804 Lutf Ali Khan succeeded his father, and was engaged 
for some time in fighting with Karimdad Khan, grandson of 
Mubarak Khan, who claimed his ancestral share of one-fifth of the 
estate. When his application was ignored, he proceeded to plunder 
and burn the villages, cut the crops, and render collection im¬ 
possible. Though ultimately hunted down and slain in 1831, he 
managed to leave to his brother an estate of twelve villages, to 
which more were subsequently added. During this reign IJtraula 
was invaded by the Surajbansis of Amorha and the Gargbansis 
of Fyzabad, but neither achieved any success and the latter were 
very heavily defeated. Lutf Ali Khan was succeeded in 1830 
by his son, Muhammad Khan, whose rule was a period of con¬ 
stant disaster. He was defied by the Kayasth Chaudhris of 
Achalpur, and was compelled to attack them and burn their 
fort; he was harassed by the descendants of Mubarak Khan, 
who continued to recover village after village of their old share; 
the zamindars of Itwa openly rebelled and shot his brother, 
Amir Ali Khan, who was sent to coerce them; and finally the 
Raja of Balrampur surprised IJtraula in a night attack, burned 
it to the ground, and carried off the Raja’s Quran. This broke 
his heart and he died in 1837, leaving his estate to his son, 
Umrao Ali Khan, who lived to see English rule after having 
spent eighteen years in border warfare with Balrampur. 

In the Mutiny his son, Riasat Ali Khan, then a lad of 
twenty, took the lead and engaged for the whole pargana from 
the rebel Begam for Rs. 82,000, but half was remitted in return 
for his support and a large share of Balrampur was promised 
him. Umrao Ali Khan died in 1858 and his son received the sanad 
for the taluqa. He, too, died in 1865 and left no issue, but shortly 
after his death a posthumous son, Mumtaz Ali Khan, the pre¬ 
sent raja, was born and declared heir to the estate. The property 
was managed by the Court of Wards till 1886, when it was 
handed over to the owner, who married a daughter of the Raja 
of Hanpara in Bahraich, The estate consists of thirty-eight 
villages and three mahals in Utraula with an area of 17,101 acres; 
thirty villages and one mahal, covering 21,257 acres, in Sadul- 
Jahnagar; four villages, 770 acres in all, in Burhapara; one 
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village of 1^467 acres in Mankapur, and one mahal of 1,972 acres 
in Gronda. The whole is assessed at Es. 44,947. In addition to 
these, there are many zamindari villages in Utraula, covering 
41,624 acres, which formerly belonged to the estate, hut which 
are now independent save for the payment of a malikana, 
usually 10 per cent, of the revenue demand, to the raja. The 
origin of these peculiar rights will be shown in the article 
on pargana TTtraula. They have caused great friction and litiga¬ 
tion, and the whole estate has suffered much from the want 
of sympathy between the proprietor and the subordinate right¬ 
holders and tenants. 

In addition to the taluqdari estates there are several proper- Zamln- 
ties of considerable size held by zamindars and coparcenary 
communities. Toremost among them is Munshi Prag Narain, 
of Lucknow, who purchased the bulk of the villages belonging to 
the Raja of Babhnipair and now holds ninety-four in that 
pargana at a revenue of Rs. 26,896. Another recent purchaser of 
land was Lala Damodar Das, of Azamgarh, who acquired eleven 
villages in pargana Gonda and eight in Mankapur from the sale 
of the Pande estates; they are now assessed at Rs. 9,490, and 
are held by Babu Moti Ghand, who recently succeeded Damodar 
Das, 

Among the old zamindars are several members of the Utraula Bahlaya. 
house, Sohrab AH Khan of Bahlaya holds thirteen villages and 
parts of four others in Utraula, and six villages and eight 
mahalsin Sadullahnagar, the whole being assessed at Es. 10,412. 

He and his two brothers, Jamshed Ali Khan and Khurshed Ali 
Khan, are descended from Sipahdar Khan, great-grandson, of 
Mubarak Khan, one of the five sons of Raja Salem Khan 
of Uti'aula. 

Sipahdar Khan had another son, Hijabat Khan, and from Aelra. 
him is descended Amjad Ali Khan of Aelra, an estate consisting 
of thirteen villages and one mahal in pargana Utraula, and ten 
villages and one mahal in Sadullahnagar, the whole being 
assessed at Rs. 11,435. 

Another family of Pathans has been settled at Chamrupur Chamru- 
in Utraula since the Musalman conquest, and is now represented 
by Mian Bakhsh Khan, who owns eighteen mahals assessed at 
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Rs. 2,493. Among other Muhammadan zamindars mention may 
be made of the Maliks of Itai Rarapur in Utraula, the chief of 
whom is Malik Hayati, who holds two mahals in Utranla and 
five in Nawabganj, paying Rs. 3,169 as revenue; and the Miisal- 
man Bisens of Mahua in Utraula, of whom Muhammad Khan 
holds one village and six mahals in the TJtraula pargana and one 
mahal in Burhapara, the whole being assessed at Rs. 1,607. 
Achalpur. The Kayasths of Achalpur in Sadullahnagar are a well 
known family, who have long been settled in that part of the 
district. They obtained the title of Chaudhri, by which they are 
still distinctively known. The present head of the family is 
Chaudhri IJman Parshad, and his property consists of three 
mahals in Sadullahnagar and seventeen in TJtraula, assessed 
at Rs. 1,723; but many other villages are in the hands of 
various relatives. The Pande family of Bandauli has already 
been mentioned on a previous page. 

Bidia- The Bisens of Bidianagar in Mankapur still hold a consid- 

nagar, , , ^ ^ 

erable estate, comprising seven villages and seven mahals in 

pargana Mankapur and one mahal in Gonda, paying altogether a 

revenue of Rs. 5,838. 

Umanpur. Lastly, mention may be made of the Bandhalgotis of 
TJmanpur and other villages in Nawabganj. They are descended 
from the old Rajput settlers of the pargana, and have retained a 
small proportion of their ancestral estates. The head of the 
clan is Bindeshwari Bakhsh Bingh of TJmanpur, who has shares 
in fourteen villages assessed at Rs. 213. The Bandhalgotis once 
held the Mankapur pargana, but were displaced by the Gonda 
Bisens in the days of Raja Datt Singh. 

Subor- The number of subordinate tenures in this district is 

tenures, remarkably large, and in many cases they are of peculiar charac¬ 
ter. At the present time no fewer than 694 mahals are held in 
sub-settlement, and of these 431 are in taluqdari estates. In the 
Gonda tahsil there are fifty-s*ix, all taluqdari; in Tarabganj 148, of 
which 117 are in taluqas ; and in TJtraula 490. Of the last 202 
ai’e in the Mankapur pargana and 168 in Bahhnipair. These 
subordinate tenures, to which may be added a very great number 
of minor under-proprietary rights, were for the most part decreed 
at the first regular settlement o-n the strength of rights granted 
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by the rajas prior to annexation^ though decrees for sub-settle¬ 
ment continued to he given after the settlement had closed, and 
others have been from time to time created by the proprietors 
themselves. In some instances such rights have disappeared, 
the sub-proprietors having been sold up and their lands merged 
in the khaha holdings of the taluqdars. These tenures generally 
have their origin in the custom of granting or selling land in 
hirt to families of high caste tenants. The most nsual form was 
the hai hirt, under which impecunious proprietors, usually rajas 
with very ill-defined rights, sold the full zamindari rights of the 
village. Another form, known as birtjangal tarashi, was a grant 
of waste made on the understanding that the hirtias should have 
the right of holding the land reclaimed on favoured terms. 
The result of such grants depended on the power and position 
of the taluqdar. In the Pande estates they were almost wholly 
suppressed; while in TJtraula, where the rajas were weak, the 
grantees acquired practical independence and obtained engage¬ 
ments at annexation; at the ensuing regular settlement they 
preserved their zamindari rights, with the peculiar limitation 
that a malikana of 1() per cent, was to be paid by them to the 
raja, although no means of realizing these dues were specified. 
The result has been a constant stream of litigation, which is 
ruining both parties. In Mankapur and Babhnipair the hirtias 
were very numerous and strong; the settlement was made with 
them in 1856, but afterwards their villages were included in the 
taluqdars’ sanads, and they were awarded under-proprietary 
rights on the terms known as dakyak, by which they pay twice 
the revenue minus an abatement of 10 per cent. These terms 
are very severe and operate adversely on the hirtias, whether 
they hold the village at the rent fixed by the taluqdar or 
whether their right merely takes the form of cash nankar with¬ 
out refei'ence to the land in their possession. There are several 
other kinds of hirt in which the conditions are less stringent. 
Some are of great antiquity, such as the grant of land to Brah¬ 
mans, known elsewhere as shankalp, and these have developed 
into full proprietary rights; while elsewhei'e in place of the 
dahyak the hag chaharam or one-fourth of the grain heap is to 
be found, this form being common in Utraula, Sadullahnagar^ 
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and Burhapara. In the northern parganas the local chieftains 
retained their full rights till annexation, and consequently subor¬ 
dinate tenures are rare; they are unknown in Tulsipur, and in 
Balrampur only twenty-six mahals are sub-settled. 

In addition to sub-settlements a number of minor under¬ 
proprietary rights were decreed at the first regular settlement. 
They refer to specific plots and are frequently of a very vague 
description, consisting sometimes of first refusal to a lease or 
undefined claims to considerate ti'eatment. Others, again, deal 
with groves and saya')% and are similar to those found through¬ 
out Oudh. Many such rights have been created since the settle¬ 
ment, and at the last revision the difficulty occasioned by them 
was overcome as far as possible by persuading the landlords to 
commute them for occupancy rights of the ordinary nature. 

At the last settlement 67*26 per cent, of the area assessed 
was held by ordinary tenants paying cash rents. Of the rest, 
4*76 percent, was grain-rented, 16*14 per cent, was cultivated by 
the proprietors as sir or khudkasht, 8’01 was in the hands of 
under-proprietors, and 1*67 per cent, of occupancy tenants, while 
the remaining 2*16 per cent, was held on nominal rents or rent- 
free. These figures do not include those for the permanently 
settled parganas of Balrampur and Tulsipur, which practically 
form a single estate; there grain rents still predominate, as the 
system has been found by practice to be more expedient, owing to 
the peculiar local conditions. In the rest of the district the 
grain rented area had decreased from 97,645 acres at the first 
settlement to 35,433, and, save for a few villages along the Bah- 
raich border and the rice tract in the north of Btraula, the system 
has been superseded in favour of cash payments and is only 
maintained in land so precarious that no tenant will accept a cash 
rental for it. Of such a nature are the flooded lands near the 
G-hagra and villages in the neigbourhood of the Tikri and 
Kuwana forests, where the tenant reaps what the animals have 
left. The nominally-rented land includes not only that given 
free or at favoured rates to Brahmans or dependents, but also 
newly reclaimed land for which the landlord is at present receiv¬ 
ing nothing. The sir and khudkasht holdings are mainly confined 
to coparcenary or sub-settled villages, in many of which the 
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greater part of the land is tilled by the zamindars themselyes. 

A certain amount is cultivated by the taluq[dars, but the propor¬ 
tion is generally insignificant. 

The recorded cash rate at the last settlement was Rs. 4*5 per Eents, 
acre^ and the accepted rate Rs. 4*29, the difference being mainly 
due to reductions made for the purposes of assessment on account 
of instability. This element had to be taken into consideration 
in dealing with the alluvial lands and the area affected by the 
forests. The average ranged from Rs. 4*38 in the Q-onda tahsil 
to Rs. 4*44 in Tarabganj and Rs. 4*66 in Utraula. At the first 
regular settlement the figures were Rs. 4*02, Rs. 3*29, and 
Rs. 2‘65 respectively; so that, on the whole, rents appear to have 
risen by 32-74 per cent., and, while the increase was but 8*96 in 
the Gonda tahsil, it was close upon the general average in Tarab¬ 
ganj, and no less than 78*49 per cent, in Utraula. The cause for 
this rise lies chiefly in the development of the more backward 
tracts, and its extent coincides closely with the increase of 
population. It should also be noted that rents have increased 
more rapidly in those parts in which the high caste element is 
less predominant. The difference between the rent rates of high 
and low caste tenants is now over 25 per cent., which closely 
approximates to the general Oudh average, while at the first 
settlement it was stated to be 20 per cent. It varies to a marked 
degree in different parts, being greatest where high castes are 
most numerous; for instance, it is 33*58 per cent, in Nawabganj 
and 27*3 per cent, in Digsir, while in Burhapara and Utraula it 
is only 6*63 and 9*69 per cent, respectively. The slower rate of 
increase of high caste tenants’ rents is due partly to their more 
independent spirit, which leads them to resist demands for illegal 
enhancements, and partly to their resistance to any enhancement 
at all—a fact which renders the Brahman and Rajput tenants 
very difficult to manage, as they do not hesitate to meet coercion 
with violence. The average high caste rate at settlement was 
Rs. 3*8 per acre, paid by Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayasths, and the 
higher grades of Musalmans. That for low castes was Rs. 5*12, 
ranging from Rs* 4*88 in the case of Ahirs, Ohamars, Gadariyas, 
and Lodhs to Rs. 5*05 for Kurmis and Rs. 6*21 for Muraos. 

The high castes hold 45*08 per cent, of the tenant area^ but 
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while the proportion amounts to 61*2 per cent, in Tarabganj and 
52'16 in Gronda, it is only 17*52 per cent, in TJtraula. The tarhar 
tract is preferred by Brahmans and Rajputs, for, being preclu- 
. ded from handling a plough and averse to the labour of irriga¬ 
tion, they are naturally attracted by a soil which requires little 
of either. The best cultivators prefer the stronger soils of the 
uparhar, where the outturn is greater*, though more labour be 
involved. The same difference is to be seen in the size of the 
holdings, which averages 4*52 acres in the case of high caste 
tenants, and is as much as 6*58 for Rajputs, and only 2*85 acres 
in the case of the lower castes, who devote their energy to the 
close cultivation of a small area, which is most carefully prepared 
and irrigated. The Brahman is more slovenly, and his land 
rarely receives as much ploughing or watering, while frequently 
his fields are choked with weeds. 

In villages and lands lield on grain rents the division of the 
produce is made either by batai or division of the garnered grain 
or by kankutj an appraisement of the standing crops before har¬ 
vest. Under the latter system the landlord realizes his share 
in kind or else converts it into a money demand at the prevail¬ 
ing rates. In batai the method of division and the various dues 
and cesses differ in every part of the district; but the system 
followed is much the same as that described in the account of the 
Sitapur district. At each harvest certain of the village servants 
select one biswa from the fields of each tenant and take the pro¬ 
duce for their own use; this right is generally enjoyed by the 
watchman, blacksmith, carpenter, the priest, and sometimes by 
the cultivator himself. When the crop is cut other deductions 
are made for the ploughman, reaper, and thresher, while other 
allowances go to the village servants. The remainder is divided 
into two equal heaps, one for the zamindar and the other for 
the cultivator. Other deductions are then made from the former, 
such as one ser in the maund for the cultivator himself, another 
ser for the patwari, and the anjuri or double handful for the 
priest. Small payments are similarly made to the same and a 
few of the village servants by the cultivator. 

Condition At the time of the first regular settlement the general 
people, condition of the people was said to be somewhat better than in th^ 
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more developed districts in Oudh, and tte remark probably bolds 
true at tbe present time. There are, no doubt, several excep¬ 
tions to tbe rule. Tbe under-proprietors are, as a body, generally 
indebted, tbe cause lying partly in tbe great increase in their 
numbers, leading to minute sub-division with tbe inevitable 
result of quarrels among a people who are by nature litigious. 
Tbe single zamindars are for tbe most part in a prosperous condi¬ 
tion, and tbe same may be said of tbe coparcenary bodies, vritb 
tbe exception of tbe Gauraba Bisens of Mahadewa, who through 
improvidence and lack of energy are always in debt and in 
arrears with their revenue; they have added to their difficulties 
by dividing their property into large complex mabals, which are 
an effective obstacle to good management. The estates of tbe 
smaller taluqdars are for the most part admirably administered 
and are in a flourishing condition, but several of tbe larger 
taluqas have suffered greatly through careless management, 
extravagant expenditure, and costly litigation. This has been 
especially tbe case with Birwa, Babbnipair, and tbe Pande estates 
of Singba Chanda and Bamnagar; while tbe large Ajodbya pro¬ 
perty has become heavily embarrassed from a disputed succession 
and subsequent lax management. Among the cultivating com¬ 
munities the lower and more energetic castes, such as Kurmis 
and Muraos, are the most prosperous, and some of them have 
managed to acquire small parcels of land ; the Bajputs and Brah¬ 
mans are frequently in debt owing to their inferior capacity 
as cultivators, combined with a more pretentious style of living 
than that of their humbler neighbours. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Administration and Revenue. 

The district forms part of tlie Pyzabad commissionersLip 
and is in the charge of a deputy commissioner. The sanctioned 
magisterial staff, which is rarely exceeded, consists of one coven¬ 
anted assistant with full powers, three deputy collectors and a 
treasury officer, and three tahsildars. There is a bench of three 
third class honorary magistrates at Gonda and also at Balram^ 
pur for the trial of petty cases occurring within municipal 
limits. The Maharaja of Balrampur is an honorary magistrate of 
the second class, with jurisdiction over the whole of the Balrampur 
and Tulaipur parganas and in the police circles of XJtraula, Sri¬ 
nagar, and Itiathok. The sessions judge of Gouda has jurisdiction 
throughout this district and Bahraich. The civil courts are 
those of the district judge, the subordinate judge, and the 
munsifs of Gonda, TJtraula, and Tarabganj. The only honorary 
munsif is Bhaiya Sripat Singh, of Majhgawan, whose jurisdiction 
extends over pargana Mahadewa. The Village Courts Act has 
not yet been extended to this district. The remaining staff 
includes the deputy conservator of forests and his subordinates, 
the sub-deputy opium agent and his assistant, the superinten¬ 
dent of police, the civil surgeon and one assistant surgeon, the 
district surveyor, the post-master, and the head master of the 
high school. 

The district has been but slightly altered in shape and area Sub-dm 
since annexation. At first it covered a somewhat larger area, 
as the northern boundary ran along the crest of the outermost 
range of hills, instead of following their foot as at present. The 
alteration was made by the treaty of January 7th, 1875, whereby 
the British Government handed over to the Nepalese Govern¬ 
ment the lower range of hills from Baghaura Tal to the Arrah 
river.^ Shortly afterwards other slight modifications were made, 

* Aitcbisp?i’s Treaties, II, p. 192. 
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by which 32 Tillages of pargana Talsipur, west of the Gandhela 
stream, were transferred to the Bahraich district, and a few vil¬ 
lages were taken from the Ikauna pargana in the latter district 
and included in Balrampur. The number and names of the various 
parganas constituting this district have remained unchanged, and 
the only alterations in their areas were those already mentioned, 
save the fluctuations caused by the erratic action of the Ghagra in 
the south. Originally there were four tahsils, but after the first 
regular settlement the fourth, known as Balrampur and compris¬ 
ing the two parganas of Balrampur and Tulsipur, was abolished 
and the area was included in Utraula. Under the present arrange¬ 
ment there are three tahsils and thirteen parganas. The central 
or Gonda tahsil contains the two parganas of Gonda and Pahara- 
pur. The southern or Tarabganj tahsil, formerly known as Begam- 
ganj, is made up of the parganas of Guwarich, Digsir, Mahadewa, 
and Nawabganj; and the northern and eastern tahsil of Utraula 
consists of the se^en parganas of Tulsipur, Balrampur, Utraula, 
Sadullahnagar, Mankapur, Burhapara, and Babhnipair. Each of 
these tahsils and parganas will be separately described; the 
tahsils form criminal and revenue sub-divisions, and are under the 
charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff. 

Prior to annexation the district was united with Bahraich 
and was under the management of a single revenue official, and 
it was not till the advent of British rule that Gonda became a 
separate charge. Its fiscal history dates properly from Feb¬ 
ruary 1856 only, and, though the revenue records of earlier days 
are singularly complete, the change in the system of administra¬ 
tion caused a break, of continuity, and their discussion belongs 
rather to the general history of the district. 

The first assessment of the revenue under the present Gov¬ 
ernment was, it is true, based on the figures for the last three 
years of Nawabi rule ; but it was admittedly a makeshift and was 
only intended to be a temporary arrangement until the formal 
decision of claims could be taken in hand and a scientific settle¬ 
ment made on the lines of those which had been effected in the 
North-Western Provinces. At annexation the district was in a 
very backward state, owing to maladministration and the tyranny 
of Oudh officials. The condition of things, however, varied 
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greatly in different parts : Burhapara was almost entirely waste 
and Utraula little better; Tnlsipnr had been the scene of pro¬ 
longed domestic strife; while the lands under the strong rule of 
the Gonda Bisens and the Eajas of Balrampur had remained 
almost untouched. Time was necessary for recovery, and a 
settlement for a long period was clearly impossible. The first 
summary assessment was made by Colonel Boileau, who pro¬ 
ceeded to tour through the district from the time of his appoint¬ 
ment as the first deputy commissioner of Gonda. The work 
was in some cases deputed to experienced native officials, as 
speed was the primary consideration. The settlement appears to 
have been concluded before Colonel Boileau's murder, but his 
work was destroyed soon after by the outbreak of the Mutiny. 

None of the records were preserved, as was fortunately the case 
in Fyzabad, and after the restoration of order the settlement had 
to be made afresh. 

The second summary assessment was completed in 1859, Second 
and the method employed was practically the same as before, settl?-^^ 
The work was carried out by the deputy commissioner, and the old 
revenue records were used as far as they were available. The 
total demand for the district was Rs. 9,62,401, and the figures 
for each pargana will be found in the appendix. The revenue 
was very light in its incidence, but this was unavoidable in the 
absence of a survey and the preparation of village records. The 
increase in cultivation and in the general prosperity of the dis¬ 
trict during the currency of this settlement was enormous, 
and it was soon recognized that the district would be able 
to pay with ease a very much higher figure. 

The summary settlement was allowed to run on for a longer ^irst 
period than in most districts of Oudh owing, among 
reasons, to the difficulty of undertaking the survey, conse-ment. 
quent on the amount of work in process of completion elsewhere, 
though the generally backward state of the district was the main 
cause of delay in the imposition of an enhanced demand. The 
settlement began in October 1868, and in the following year 
Mr. Maconochie assessed the two parganas of the Gonda 
tahsil. In December 1869 Mr. W*. 0. Benett was sent to the 

Appendix, table IX. 
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district as assistant settlement officer and began the assessment 
of the Begamganj parganas. In the following October Captain 
Erskine assumed independent charge of the TJtraula tahsil, 
but a year later he was succeeded by Mr. Maconochie, who 
had in the meantime completed Begamganj. The new revenue 
was declared immediately it had been fixed, but, though it was 
realized in 1873-74, final sanction was never given. The reason 
lay in the acute distress experienced in the district from 1870 
to 1873. In the first two years the southern parganas suffered 
severely from murrain and floods, while in 1873-74 a partial 
famine visited the tract north of the Kuwana, and violent hail 
storms did great damage in the southern half of the district. 
It became evident that the new revenue could not be collected 
without ruining the landowners, and Mr. Maconochie, who was 
now deputy commissioner, obtained permission to submit his 
proposals, which had never been reported, to a thorough revision. 
This result was partly due to defects in the system originally 
adopted for arriving at the fair assets. For achieving this the 
settlement officer had employed four methods. In the first 
place, he corrected the village rent-rolls by the application of 
ascertained rates to the assumption area; but in so doing he 
failed to take into account the large proportion held by high 
caste tenants and on grain rents, as he applied the rents paid 
in cash by ordinary low caste cultivators to lands for which 
rents had to be assumed. Secondly, he deduced from the rent- 
rolls village soil rates on lands held by ordinary cultivators, 
and from these obtained average circle rates, which were 
applied to certain areas. In the third place, he fixed soil rates 
for each pargana, and applied a separate assumed rent rate to 
the area demarcated under each class of soil: and lastly, he 
framed a crop estimate by dividing the crops into classes accor¬ 
ding to the value of their produce, assuming separately for each 
kind of crop the value of that portion which was paid as rent, and 
applying this assumed value to the areas occupied by the several 
classes. In actual practice, however, Mr. Maconochie relied chiefly 
on an assumed general or current rate, which he applied to the 
whole area, and the actual condition of individual villages was 
not sufficiently considered. The result was a revenue of 
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Es. 16^96,or nearly 76 per cent, greater than that of the 
summary assessment. 

The reyision was taken in hand by Mr. Maconochie in con- The reTi- 
saltation with Captain Forbes as settlement officer and Mr. Capper, 
then Commissioner of Fyzabad. In December 1874 Captain 
Forbes became deputy commissioner, and his place was taken 
by Mr. Benett, who had been in charge of the encumbered estates, 
and thus had a minute knowledge of the conditions prevailing in 
a large portion of the district. The operations consisted of a 
complete re-settlement of Mahadewa, and elsewhere of summary 
reductions from the first assessment, determined by an examination 
of the rent-rolls. As was inevitable in a revision of this charac^ 
ter, the principal relief was given to the smaller proprietors, who 
showed most signs of distress. The assessments on the villages 
of the larger proprietors often remained undoubtedly severe, and 
it was not till the growth of trade resulting from improved means 
of communication and the general rise of prices which commenced 
in 1886 that the actual assets of many villages rose to the level 
of those assumed for the purposes of assessment. Balrampur and 
Tulsipur were left untouched, and in many parganas the revised 
demand was made progressive and the enhancement spread over 
a period of ten years. The final report was written by Mr. Benett, 
and his proposals wei’e confirmed in September 1875. The result 
of the revision was an ultimate revenue of Rs. 15,26,487, or nearly 
60 per cent, in excess of the summary demand.^ The percentage 
varied greatly in difierent parts, ranging from 36 in Digsir to no 
less than 321 in Burhapara, which had rapidly recovered from a 
state of almost complete desolation. 

Concurrently with the assessment a record of rights was Judicial 
prepared, and all conflicting claims with regard to land were 
decided by the settlement courts. The amount of litigation was 
very great, largely owing to the number of under-proprietary 
holdings, especially in the south of the district. The courts were 
open from 1868 to 1876, and during that time it was hardly 
possible to impose the new demand, as the taluqdars were unable 
to realize rents from their under-proprietors, who could not 
be compelled to pay any rent at all till the amount due had been 
* Vide Appendix, table IX* 
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judicially declared. In all, 23,627 claims were preferred, and^ 
though a large number never came up for trial, being withdrawn 
or decided out of court, no fewer than 18,927 were actually 
heard. The successful claims numbered 10,829, a very high pro¬ 
portion. Of these 2,235 referred to proprietary rights, forty- 
three villages being successfully claimed by taluqdars, who had 
omitted them from the lists submitted in 1859, while seventy- 
four passed from one zamindar to another, and forty-three 
were decreed to Government in the absence of good title on the 
part of any claimant, though the last were usually re-settled with 
the person whose claim appeared the best. There were 375 
decrees for sub-settlement, 943 for under-proprietary right, and 
1,108 for birtSy while the rest chiefly concerned shares in villages^ 
groves, and minor rights. 

During the currency of the settlement the revenue was 
collected with no more than the ordinary difidculties arising 
from refractory zamindars in unfavourable seasons. The severity 
of the assessment probably accelerated, if it was not primarily 
responsible for, the decay of several of the small proprietors, 
though the indebtedness of many of the taluqdars was mainly due 
to other causes. During the thirty years of its term the deve¬ 
lopment of the district was considerable, but it was checked to¬ 
wards the end by bad seasons in the two southern tahsils, in 
which there was no great room for reclamation, as the existing 
cultivation was old and well established. In TJtraula, on the 
other hand, development had been more rapid, owing to improved 
communications, the marked increase in population, and the 
disappearance of the jungle and forest. Assets had, however, 
risen everywhere, mainly by reason of the conversion of grain to 
cash rents and to the general rise of the rent rate resulting from 
increased pressure on the soil. In the Gonda and Tarabganj 
tahsils the cultivated area had actually fallen by 1,249 acres, 
but the recorded rent rate had risen by 20*77 per cent.; but as 
the recorded rents had formerly been rejected in favour of higher 
assumed rates, except in pargana Mahadewa, it was obvious that 
no great enhancement could be expected, save in the improved 
parganas of the Dtraula tahsil, though even there a large pro¬ 
portion of the increase in cultivation was due to the development o| 
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jungle grants held in fee-simple and consequently not assessable. 

The expiring demand was somewhat higher than that originally 
•sanctioned, owing to the assessment to the extent of about forty 
or fifty thousand rupees of old muafl holdings, which had been 
declared revenue-free for a single lifetime. 

The new settlement was almost wholly the work of Mr. Second 
H. H. 0. Hailey, who assessed the entire area with the excep- 
tion of pargana Guwarich, which was entrusted to Mr. J. S. ment. 
Stevinson as assistant settlement officer. Operations began 
with a survey in 1897, and the assessments were completed in 
1902. The cost of the settlement was very small as compared 
with that of many other districts, amounting to Es. 69-10-0 per 
square mile of the area assessed, exclusive of the expenses of the 
survey; the average, too, was enhanced by the cost of preparing 
records in the permanently settled tracts of Balrampur and Tul- 
sipur. The new revenue was sanctioned for a period of thirty 
years from the date of introduction in each pargana. The system 
followed was generally the same as that adopted for the rest of 
Oudh. No attestation of the village rent-rolls was found 
necessary, as the entries were generally correct; but the registers 
of proprietary rights had not been kept up properly and required 
revision. For the purposes of soil demarcation the conventional 
classification was adopted and this work was conducted by the 
settlement instead of the survey officials. Circles were arranged 
topographically and not according to recorded rent rates, as, 
though there was great diversity in the rates in adjoining pattidari 
and taluqdari villages, there was little difference in the competi¬ 
tion rents paid by sub-tenants. In determining standard rates 
the settlement officer framed differential rates for the various 
classes of soils, based partly on the village rates and partly on an 
analysis of the recorded rents of selected villages in each circle, 
while a margin was left for short collections. Mr. Hailey also 
followed Mr. Benett in adopting separate rates for high and low 
caste tenants, the difference in favour of the former being about 
25 per cent. In dealing with the large assumption area, con¬ 
sisting of grain-rented land and proprietary cultivation, the usual 
method of valuation employed was the application of high caste 
rates, which were further reduced where circumstances seemed to 
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. require it. This reduction amounted to about 12*5 per cent, in the 
case of occupancy tenants and cultivating proprietors; while the ex¬ 
tensive under-proprietary area was similarly treated, and in Digsir, 
where there had been distress, the rents hitherto paid were reduced. 
The accepted assets on the area under assessment amounted 
to Rs. 29,07,700. To this was added Rs. 26,411 on account of 
siwai income, chiefly derived from mahiia trees. This amount 
was small, as the records showed large sums annually under the 
head of sale of wood, grazing dues, and the like; but an ample 
margin was purposely allowed for fluctuations. On the other 
hand, deductions to the extent of Rs. 40,020 were made for 
improvements by proprietors in the shape of wells constructed, 
hamlets established, and waste reclaimed. The net assets were 
thus reduced to Rs. 28,94,091. In fixing the revenue three 
deteriorated tracts were dealt with specially. In that adjoining 
the Tikri forest and in the villages on the high ground along the 
Euwana the settlement was made for a short term or else on the 
basis of normal assets; in the third, which comprised the water¬ 
logged area between the Sarju and Terhi, substantial reductions 
were made in the revenue. The proportion of the assets taken as 
revenue was 46*71 per cent., ranging from 47*39 in the case of 
taluqdari to only 46 in other estates; the enhancement was 15*37 
per cent, on the expiring revenue, and the demand fell with an 
incidence of Re. 1*83 per acre of the area assessed. The total gross 
revenue imposed was Rs. 17,70,189, but this is largely in excess 
of the amount actually payable. It includes the nominal assess¬ 
ment of Rs. 1,245 on permanently settled estates in Q-uwarich, 
Paharapur, and Mahadewa, belonging to the Raja-i-Rajgan of 
Kapurthala ; and it also includes the demand fixed for the purpose 
of calculating cesses on revenue-free estates and jungle grants 
held in fee-simple.- This amounts in all to Rs. 60,038, of which 
Rs. 46,408 is assessed on land in the Xltraula tahsil, Rs. 9,987 in 
Tarabganj, and Rs. 3,643 in Gonda. This leaves a net realizable 
total of Rs. 17,08,906, including the revenue of the alluvial 
mahals and the permanent demand on the estates of the Maharaja 
of Balrampur.'* The ordinary demand was made progressive 
where necessary, so as to mitigate the pressure of a large 
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enhancemeiit where sucli had been imposed. For the first five 
years the revenue was Us. 12,21,183; in the second five years 
Rs. 12,32,371; and in the eleventh year the full figure is 
reached, giving Rs. 12,51,265 on ordinarily settled estates, 

Es. 4,01,379 on the permanently settled Balrampur villages, of 
which the demand remained unchanged throughout, while the 
remaining Rs. 56,252 was assessed on the alluvial villages. 

These last consist of a number of mahals, v^hich are subject to Alluvial 
alluvion or diluvion by reason of the action of the Ghagra and 
Rapti rivers. A considerable’ proportion of them, though borne 
on the alluvial register, were assessed for the full term of the 
settlement unconditionally, as they are the property of large 
taluqdars, such as the Maharajas of Ajodhya and Balrampur, and 
the owners agreed to a long term settlement for reasons of 
convenience. The fourteen Balrampur villages are, in fact, 
permanently settled at a revenue of Rs. 15,755. The others 
along the Rapti number 43, all in pargana Utraula, and were 
last assessed in 1902 for a period of five years at Rs. 18,873. 

In the Guwarich pargana there are 35 such mahals, 10 being 
assessed for the full term at Rs. 4,885, and 25 for five years in 
1902-3 at Rs. 13,053. In Digsir there are 28, of which most 
belong to the Ajodhya estate, but only eight were settled for the 
whole period at Rs. 5,150, while the others, which are in the 
hands of under-proprietors, were assessed quinquennially in 
1902-3 for Rs. 5,430. In Ifawabganj similar conditions prevail, 
and 27 mahals were treated in the latter manner in 1902-3, the 
revenue being Rs. 3,141, and the remaining thirteen for the full 
term of thirty years at Rs. 5,345. 

In addition to the ordinary revenue demand the usual cesses Cesses, 
are imposed which are in force throughout Oudh. These consisted 
in 1904 of the consolidated local rate of 7 per cent, of the gross 
revenue, introduced by Act Y of 1894 in place of the old road 
and school funds of 1 per cent, each and the district dak and margi¬ 
nal cesses of J per cent, each, dating from the Mutiny, to which 
were added the 2| per cent, local rate in 1871 and the 2 per cent, 
famine rate in 1878; the patwari rate of 3 per cent, imposed in 
1889, and the chaukidari rate of 6 per cent, introduced with the 
last settlement in place of the old system of payment by jagirs; 
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The total was thus 16 per cent, of the reyenue, and in 1904 
amounted to Es. 3,09,1225 though this was reduced in 1905 by 
the abolition of the famine rate. The cesses paid by the Balram- 
pur estate are calculated from nominal jamas framed by the 
deputy commissioner in 1895 ; the estimated assets were 141- 
lakhs, the actual revenue being about 4 lakhs. 

Eesults of The settlement was admittedly moderate. No attempt was 

meiit. made, as had been the case in the previous assessment, to anti¬ 
cipate any rise in assets. The chief reasons for moderation lay 
in the unusually large area held in under-proprietary right and 
the embarrassment of many of the taluqdars, while the pre¬ 
carious condition of certain tracts was taken into full considera¬ 
tion. The result has been seen in the smooth working of the 
settlement and the general ease with which the revenue is col¬ 
lected. The term began with a series of prosperous years, and 
the number of coercive processes has exhibited a maid^ed decline 
as compared with the average for the five years preceding the 
introduction of the new demand. 

Police For the purposes of police administration the district is at 

stations, pyggent divided into seventeen circles with a station in each/^ 
There have been considerable changes in the number and area of 
the circles during the past forty years, for in 1870 there were 
only nine police stations with an average area of about 309 
sq[uare miles apiece. These stations were located at Gonda and 
Ayah in the headquarters tahsil; at Colonelganj, Begamganj^ 
and Wazirganj in tahsil Tarabganj; and at Utraula, Balrampur^ 
Tulsipur, and Eehra in tahsil Utraula. Among the earliest 
changes were the establishment of a new tham at Baraspur, the 
transfer of the station at Begamganj to Tarabganj, and that 
at Ayah to Itiathok on the main road. In 1874 the station at Bir- 
pur in pargana Babhnipair was built, and four years later another 
was added at Sadullahnagar. In 1880 the police arrangements 
were reorganized: new stations were established at Eatra, Andhi- 
ari, and Pachperwa, while that at Eehra was moved to Srinagar. 
In the next year the Lalia thana came into existence, and in 1886 
the present system was completed by the addition of a station 
at Nawabganj. There is one more police station in the district, 
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at Mankapur, but this is of a special character and the work of 
the force there maintained is confined to the supervision of the 
criminal tribe of Barwars. 

Ilnder the existing arrangement the circles of the various Girclea 
thanas are mainly artificial and were frequently formed without 
regard to the boundaries of the revenue and magisterial sub¬ 
divisions. In the Gronda tahsil there are stations at Gonda^ 
Itiathok, Srinagar, and Katra, but the jurisdiction of the Gonda 
than a extends over 207 villages of pargana Gonda, and also over 
29 of Guwarich and 12 of Mahadewa; Srinagar and Itiathok 
belong wholly to pargana Gonda, and Katra comprises 92 villages 
of Gonda and 39 of Paharapur. On the other hand, the remain¬ 
ing 89 villages of the latter pargana belong to Golonelganj, while 
nine villages of Gonda are included in the Andhiari circle. In 
the Tarabganj tahsil the Tarabganj thana comprises all Digsir, 

14 villages of Mahadewa, and nine of Guwarich; thana Paraspur 
is made up of 80 Guwarich villages, and the remaining 101 
villages of that pargana are in the Golonelganj circle; the 
Wazirganj thana extends over 78 villages of Mahadewa and 36 
of Nawabganj, the other 92 villages having been taken to form 
the Nawakganj circle. In the Btraula tahsil the TJtraula thana 
consists of the whole pargana of that name and 44 villages of 
Balrampur; Birpur comprises all Babhnipair and 53 villages of 
Mankapur; Andhiari the rest of the latter pargana, 32 villages 
of Sadullahnagar, and 9 of Gonda ; Sadullahnagar the remainder 
of the pargana so named and all Burhapara; the Balrampur 
thana includes 134 villages in the same pargana, south of the 
Rapti; Lalia 82 villages of Balrampur and 37 of Tulsipur; while 
the rest of the latter pargana is divided between the circles of 
Tulsipur and Pachperwa. 

The force maintained in the district in 1904 is shown in the Police 
appendix.^ The whole is under the control of the district 
superintendent, who is assisted by a reserve inspector and a 
visiting inspector. The regular civil police comprise 40 sub- 
inspectors, 36 head constables, and 266 men, including the 
reserve. In addition to these there is the armed police, consis¬ 
ting of one sub-inspector, 14 head constables, and 95 men; the 
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municipal police force of 91 men of all grades, maintained at 
Gonda, Balrampur, Utraula^ and I^awabganj; the Act XX town 
police of 21 men; and the village and road chaukidars, amoun¬ 
ting to 2,912 men. The road chaukidars, 26 men in all, patrol 
the roads from Xawabganj to Utraula and Chandradip ghat and 
from TTtraula to Balrampur. The village chaukidars are now 
paid in cash in lieu of the old system of payment hy jagirs; the 
latter was found to be very unsatisfactory, as they frequently 
failed to obtain a living wage, their remuneration in some cases 
taking the form of the produce of a few mahm trees, while 
prior to the introduction of the rural police rate they were 
the servants of the zamindars rather than of the Government. 
A few chaukidars are also maintained by the Forest department. 

Other tables given in the appendix show the statistics of 
criminal justice and cognizable crime for a series of years. 
The chief forms of crime are those which are generally to be 
found in agricultural districts; there are no large cities, and con¬ 
sequently but few habitual criminals, with the exception of the 
Barwars, who come under a special category. They do not, as a 
rule, commit their depredations in this district, and those of them 
that are confined in the Gonda jail are suffering the penalty for 
absconding. The most prevalent offences are petty theft, bur¬ 
glary, and perhaps arson. Agrarian disputes are common in 
some parts of the district, and result in numerous cases of crimi¬ 
nal trespass, while they not unfrequently result in grievous hurt 
or even loss of life. This is only to be expected in a district in 
which so large a proportion of the population consists of Brahmans, 
Eajputs, and Ahirs, all of whom are strongly imbued with a fight¬ 
ing spirit and are descended from men who rendered themselves 
famous in the annals of intestine warfare in Oudh. Organized 
crime in the shape of gang robberies and dacoities is compara¬ 
tively rare; in fact, remarkably so for a district which contains so 
many natural places of refuge. The recent decline in the criminal 
returns appears due in large measure to the liberal application of 
the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

In former days the crime of infanticide was very common 
and the district bore an unenviable reputation for this practice. 
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After annexation strong pressure was brought to bear on the 
leading landowners with a view to its repression, and the crime 
has long since disappeared from the district. A special inves¬ 
tigation was made by the police in 1868 with the object of 
ascertaining the state of affairs in the Rajput villages, and those 
in which the proportion of females seemed unduly low were 
again examined at the census; but in no case was sufficient 
evidence obtained to warrant the introduction of preventive 
measures. The proportionate number of females has steadily 
increased at each successive enumeration since 1869, and in 1901 
the proportion was distinctly higher than in many other parts 
of Oudh, and well above the average for the TJnited Provinces as 
a whole. 

The district jail is located at Gonda, to the south of thejaiL 
civil station and on the high bank of the river Terhi. The first 
jail was a temporary structure of mud, but this was replaced in 
1866 by the existing building, which was constructed on the 
standard plan adopted for most of the smaller Oudh jails. The 
jail is, as usual, in the charge of the civil surgeon; it is of the 
second class, and in 1904 contained a daily average of 463 
inmates, which is much above the average for Oudh, The death- 
rate for the same year was 25*9 per mille, as compared with 
32*31 for the district, and in most years is considerably less. 

The system of excise administration in Gonda is some- Excise, 
what different from that prevailing in other parts of Oudh, 
owing mainly to the conditions prevailing in the adjoining 
district of Basti. After annexation the right of manufacture and 
vend of liquor was farmed to a contractor, as elsewhere, and this 
method was followed till 1861, when the distillery system was 
generally introduced throughout Oudh. The original intention 
had been that a distillery should be started at each tahsil, but 
this plan was never followed here, as for a long time the only 
distillery was that at headquarters. On several occasions it 
was proposed to open a second distillery at TJtraula, but the 
project was postponed, apparently on financial grounds, till 1882, 
when it was carried into effect. This TJtraula distillery conti¬ 
nued in existence till October 1894, when it was finally closed. 

In 1881 the introduction of the outstill system into Basti was 
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effected, in spite of tlie strong protests of the Gonda authorities 
on the ground of the difficulty in preventing smuggling from 
the stills near the border. The following year, however, a scheme 
was mooted with the object of introducing the outstill system 
into the eastern parganas in order to increase the excise revenue 
at the expense of the illicit traders; but after long discussion the 
matter was dropped till 1896, when the system was applied to 
the tract north of the Eapti. Proposals have recently been made 
to extend the distillery system to the banks of the Burhi Rapti, and 
even to abolish outstills altogether; and their total disappearance 
is probably a mere matter of time. There are at present 
twenty such stills in the Balrampur pargana and eighteen in 
Tulsipur. The Government distillery at Gonda is worked in the 
usual manner and contains thmteen stills. Statistics of excise 
administration since 1891 will be found in the appendix.'^' The 
income from liquor fluctuates from year to year according to 
the nature of the harvest, and the excess over the average, or the 
reverse, affords a fair indication of the character of the season. 
On the whole, there has been a distinct upward tendency since 
1877, a year of famine, when the total was Rs. 34,000. Two 
years later it had nearly doubled, and from 1881 to 1890 the 
average was Rs. 92,885, the highest point being reached in 1886, 
when it amounted to Rs. 1,08,500. From 1891 to 1900 the seasons 
were for the most part indifferent or bad, and the average fell 
to Rs. 50,530, the lowest amount being Rs. 25,592 in the famine 
year of 1896'97, and the highest Rs. 72,000 in 1892*93. The 
revenue recovered at the close of the decade and has since risen 
steadily, in conjunction with a series of prosperous harvests. In 
1903-4 the highest figure recorded was reached, the total being 
Rs. 1,12,841. These totals include the income from the outstill 
area, which rose from Rs. 2,169 in 1896-97, the year in which the 
system was introduced, to Rs. 12,186 in 1903-4. The number 
of shops licensed to sell spirit was 210 in the last year. 

The Tharus of the northern parganas consume large quan¬ 
tities of liquor distilled by themselves, mainly from rice and 
known as dhanmadia. The right of distillation was first ac¬ 
knowledged in a vernacular order of Sir Charles Wingfield, then 
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Gommissioner of Gonda-Baliraicli, in 1856, whereby the Tharas 
were permitted to distil for their own use liquor from cooked 
rice and the shoots of the sal tree, provided they did not sell it 
or use mahua or gur in distillation. This privilege “remained in 
force till the introduction of the outstill system in 1896, hut 
the withdrawal met with strong opposition and the new rules 
were never actually put in force. It was found that the Tharus 
could not live in the malarious tract they inhabit without a 
plentiful supply of liquor, and they refused to accept the entirely 
dijfferent and vastly more expensive article from the outstills, 
threatening to leave the country if their ancient privileges were 
not restored. The threat was a powerful one, for without the 
Tharus there would be great difficulty in working the forests and 
much land would go out of cultivation; moreover, the tendency 
to migrate is already far too strong, as their decreasing numbers 
testify. Under the present regulations, introduced in January 
1897, there is no danger to the revenue, for none, save possibly 
a Chamar, would touch the Tharu liquor. 

The right to sell tari^ the fermented juice of the toddy Tari. 
palm, is farmed to a contractor, but the income from this source 
is very small. For the three years ending in 1904 it amounted 
to Rs. 130 annually, but the average from 1891 to 1900 was only 
Es. 36. This is chiefly due to the comparative absence of palm 
trees; there are hardly any khajur palms in the district, and 
consequently sendhi is unknown. 

Hemp drugs are also farmed, and the contract is made under Dmgs. 
the existing system for three years, whereas formerly the right 
of vend was leased annually. The contractor has the right of 
collecting the spontaneous growth of the hemp plant and selling 
it in the form of bhang. Other forms extensively consumed are 
gdnja and char as; the latter is sold to a far greater extent than 
in other parts of Oudh, the average amount from 1892 to 1904 
being 146 sers^ though charas, as usual, predominates, averaging 
183 sers annually. The drug income has risen steadily; in 1877 
it was but Es. 600, while from 1881 to 1890 it averaged Es. 3,315, 
and from 1891 to 1900 it again increased to Rs. 4,407 annually. 

Since the last year of the decade it has risen still further, and in 
1903 reached Rs. 8,522, the highest figure on record. Drugs 

17 
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are very largely consumed tlirougliout the district, and especially 
by the higher castes, who will not as a rule touch spirits. There 
are 45 shops licensed to sell hemp drugs, and this number has 
remained unchanged for the last ten years. 

A sub-deputy opium agent, with either one or two assis¬ 
tants, has his headquarters at Gonda. The opium division 
consists of four sub-divisions, of which three, known as Gonda, 
TJtraula, and Nawabganj, are in this district, while the Bahraich 
district constitutes a fourth. As already mentioned in chapter 
II, the amount of opium produced in Gonda is very large, 
averaging about 3,000 maunds ; and it is doubtless for this reason 
that the receipts from excise opium are small in comparison 
with the large Musalman population, as the cultivators are apt 
to keep back small amounts of crude opium for their own con¬ 
sumption. Opium is sold at each tahsil and also by non-official 
vendors at Gonda, TJtraula, Oolonelganj, Balrampur, Tulsipur, 
Eaniganj, Uawabganj, and Khargupur. The income from opium 
has remained fairly constant of late years. From 1881 to 1890 
the average was Rs. 3,554 annually, and during the following 
decade Rs. 3,558. Since 1900 it has risen somewhat, the 
highest figure being Rs. 4,916 in 1904. The average consump¬ 
tion since 1891 has been 9*27 maunds per annum. 

The district judge holds the office of registrar for this district 
and Bahraich. He is assisted by five sub-registrars stationed at 
each of the tahsil headquarters and at Balrampur and Manka- 
pur. Ther^ were formerly two other offices, at Oolonelganj and 
Nawabganj, but the former was abolished in March 1901, and the 
latter in February of the following year. Prior to’ the con¬ 
stitution of the Oudh judgeships in 1891 the district officer held 
the post of registrar, and the tahsildars usually held office as 
sub-registrars; but in that year the latter wei*e replaced by 
departmental officers. The receipts under this head have 
steadily increased, especially in the direction of optional regis¬ 
tration. In 1882 the total was Rs. 3,777, and this rose to 
Rs. 5,524 in 1892 and to Rs. 8,783 ten years later. The 
average receipts for the five years ending in 1903 were 
Rs. 8,371, and the expenditure for the same period was Rs. 4,937 
annually. 
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A table given in the appendix shows the annual receipts Stamps, 
from stamps for each year since 1890.* The returns, which call 
for little comment, show that the average is very high as com¬ 
pared with that of several of the adjoining districts, especially 
Bahraich and Bara Banki. The total has steadily risen, the 
highest point being reached .in 1901-2, when the income from 
stamps was no less than Es. 1,77,000. The average income from 
stamps of all kinds from 1890 to 1900 was Es. 1,46,220 annually, 
while for the ensuing four years it was as much as Es. 1,66,170. 

Of the total, an average of 74*7 per cent, was derived from 
judicial stamps, and in several years the receipts have been 
swelled by the sale of stamps of high value, a result of the 
constant litigation in which some of the large taluqas have been 
involved. 

The returns for income tax, both for the whole district and Income 
for each tahsil, will also be found in the appendix.f The total is 
not large and has been greatly reduced since the introduction of 
the rules exempting incomes of under Es. 1,000. The average 
collections from 1890 to 1903 were Es. 26,455, but the total fell 
to Es. 19,500 in 1904, and the number of persons assessed on 
incomes under Es. 2,000 dropped from 813 in 1903 to 190 in the 
following year. The IJtraula tahsil is the richest, as the average 
amount of tax paid by those assessed at five pies is Es. 247 as 
compared with Es. 96 in Tarabganj and Es. 91 in Utraula. The 
assessees are mainly grain dealers, money-lenders, and contractors 
in forest produce and other lines of business; a certain proportion 
is also paid by pleaders and small traders. 

A list will be found in the appendix showing all the post- post- 
offices at present maintained in the district, with their class and 
management. The history of the post-office dates from the 
restoration of order after the Mutiny, when the district dak was 
first established. In its original form it was maintained solely 
for administrative convenience, and offices were only opened at the 
tahsils and the more important police stations. The mails were 
carried by the mounted police and were distributed by the village 
chaukidars, who had the right to levy a fee of half an anna for 
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eacli letter delivered. This system was maintained with some 
slight modifications np till 1865, when a more comprehensive 
scheme was introduced throughout Oudh and a regular postal 
service instituted, the police being relieved of these duties. The 
number of offices was largely increased, and the district was 
divided into several postal circles with an office in each, to act as 
a local distributing and collecting centre. This scheme paved 
the way for the next progressive step in 1871, when the control 
of the post-office passed to the imperial authorities. As in other 
districts, however, the absorption of the district d&k was con¬ 
ducted gradually, and at the present time a number of offices 
still remain under local management. At that time there were 
five imperial lines served by runners in the district, leading from 
Gonda to Fyzabad, with a branch office at Wazirganj and 
IsTawabganj; from Gonda to the branch office at Tarabganj; from 
Gonda to Oolonelganj and Bahramghat; from Gonda to Balram- 
pur, with a branch at Ayah, and from Gonda to Bahraich vid 
Bangaon. There were district lines from Gonda to Paraspur, 
and to Intwa, TJtraula, and Tulsipur, while a third ran from the 
Balrampur road to Khargupur, and a fourth from Colonelganj 
to Katra, Since 1871 the number of offices has been largely 
increased. Besides the head office at Gonda there are ten 
imperial sub-offices, from which the mails are distributed to the 
twenty-nine branch offices. Of the latter, ten are still under the 
management of the district authorities. The post is carried as 
far as possible by rail; but for those parts which lie beyond the 
reach of the railway, a service of runners, both imperial and 
district^ is still maintained. 

There are now only two municipal towns in the district, 
Gonda itself and Balrampur, the former having been constituted 
a municipality on the 1st of July 1869, and the latter on the 
SOth of June 1871. The income in Gonda is derived chiefly 
from an octroi tax on imports, but at Balrampur this was 
replaced many years ago by a special tax on circumstances and 
property. The details of administration in each case will be 
found in the separate articles on the two towns, while the income 
and expenditure under the main heads for each year since 1891 
are shown in the appendix. Formerly the number of municipalities 
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was larger. ISTawabganj was so administered from the 23rd 
of November 1875 and Utranla from the 27th of April 1876, 
but both places were reduced to the status of notified areas 
under Act I of 1900 from the 1st of April 1904. They are now 
managed by a small local committee, and the income is derived 
mainly from a tax according to circumstances and property. 

Act XX of 1856 was first applied to the towns of Katra, Act XX 
Khargupur, and Paraspur, its introduction dating from the 27th 
of March 1877, when the existing municipalities in the first two 
of these towns were abolished and the old octroi was replaced by 
the usual house tax. The operations of the Act were, however, 
withdrawn from Paraspur on the 17th of June 1902. Colonel 
ganj and Sakraura were constituted a single area under the same 
Act on the 24th of June 1878, and there, too, the old municipality 
was abolished. These towns are managed on the usual system^ 
and details of income and expenditure will be found in the 
separate articles. 

The district board came into existence with Act XIV of District 
1883, when it took the place of the old district committee. It 
consists of thirteen members, of whom four hold their seats by 
virtue of their oflBce, including the deputy commissioner as 
chairman and the three sub-divisional officers, and nine elected 
members, one being returned annually from each of the three 
tahsils for a period of three years. The work of the board is of 
the usual miscellaneous description, comprising the management 
of the local educational arrangements, dispensaries, and vaccina¬ 
tion, and the maintenance of local roads, ferries, cattle pounds, 
and veterinary establishment. The income and expenditure of 
the board under the main heads since 1890-1 will be found in the 
appendix,* 

Education has long been in a backward state in Gonda, Eduoa* 
although a considerable improvement has been effected in this 
direction of late years. The first effort made by Grovernment 
took the form of a grant of money in support of the zila school at 
Gonda, which was founded in 1859 by private subscription and 
maintained partly by the subvention and partly by subscription 
from the taluqdars. The original intention was to start a school 
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for tte sons of taluqdars and zamindars, but afterwards it was 
thrown open to all comers, and in 1860 there were 114 students. 
It was managed by the district ofScer and a local committee. A 
new school house was built in 1865 at a cost of Es. 6,500, of 
which Rs. 4,500 were derived from, local funds. Other schools 
of a lower standard were started in 1861 at Gronda, Nawabganj, 
and elsewhere; they were supported by fees and private sub¬ 
scriptions. In 1863 Maharaja Sir Drigbijai Singh, who was a 
great champion of education, instituted an excellent Anglo-verna¬ 
cular school at Balrampur, and introduced halqabandi schools at 
various places in his estate. The schools at Wawabganj, Gonda, 
and TTtraula were constituted tahsili schools in 1865, but there 
were no Government village schools till two years later. In 
1868 there were only five Government schools and twelve others 
in the district, but in the same year the school committee was 
formed and matters improved rapidly. By 1874 there were, in 
addition to the four town schools already mentioned and two sub¬ 
sequently added at Paraspur and Colonelganj, 54 village and 32 
private schools, with a total attendance of 3,056 pupils. With 
the constitution of the district board in 1884 the management of 
the schools was transferred to that body, with the exception of 
the high school at Gonda, which remained in the charge of the 
Educational department. The statistics of education for each 
year since 1896 will be found in the appendix.^ In 1904 there 
were 184 schools in the district, of which seven wei*e secondary 
and 177 primary, with 9,320 pupils, of whom 182 were females, 
the total having doubled in the past eight years. The secondary 
schools include the high school and that at Balrampur, now 
known as the Lyall collegiate school, at both of which students 
read up to the university entrance examination; the middle 
vernacular schools at Utraula, Nawabganj, Paraspur, and Colo¬ 
nelganj ; and the aided mission school at Golaganj in the town 
of Gonda. A list of all the schools in the district, showing 
their class and the average attendance in October 1904, will be 
found in the appendix. The aided schools are increasing in 
numbers and are doing good work. Female education has only 
lately received attention. For many years there were no girls^ 
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Schools in the district, and at the present time there are hut six; 
o£ these the schools at Q-onda and TJtranla are maintained from 
mnnicipal funds, that at Machhligaon by the district hoard, and 
those at Ambhola in pargana Nawabganj, Paraspur, and Nawab- 
ganj are aided, the last being a mission institution. There was 
till recently another girls’ school at Mathura Bazar, but this 
was closed in 1905. In addition to the schools shown in the list 
there are a few private schools in which Arabic and Sanskrit are 
taught. 

The progress of education is illustrated by the returns of Literacy, 
literacy compiled at each successive census. In 1881 the literate 
male population was 3'9 per cent, of the whole, while ten years 
later the proportion rose to 4*8, and at the last census of 1901 to 
6'03 per cent., a figure that is above the provincial average and 
is only exceeded in four districts of Oudh. Female education had 
also increased, the percentage rising from *05 in 1881 to *09 
at the last census ; but the proportion is very small, and in 
Fatehpur alone of all the districts of the United Provinces were 
worse results achieved. Literacy is far more common among the 
Hindus than with the Musalnians, the proportion to the total 
male population being in the case of the former 6*23 per cent., 
and of the latter only 4*81, the reason being that in this district, 
as in Basti and Gorakhpur, there is a very large low caste element 
in the Musalman population. As usual, the degree of literacy 
varies greatly with different castes. The Kayasths occupy the 
foremost place, with 63*4 per cent, of their males able to read 
and write; while among the Chamars, at the other end of the 
social scale, barely one in a thousand could be described as literate. 

The great bulk of the educated population know the Nagri 
character only, the knowledge of the Persian script being 
generally confined to Musalmans. 

The hospitals and dispensaries under the control of the Dispense 
district board are seven in number and are located at the three 
tahsil headquarters and at Nawabganj, Colonelganj, SaduUah- 
nagar, and Mankapur. There is also a state-aided hospital for 
women at Gonda, as well as the usual police hospital, the Maharaja 
of Balrampur’s hospitals for men and women at Balrampur, and 
his private dispensaries at Tulsipur, Pachperwa, Mathura Bazar, 
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and Chaudhridih. The Bengal and Iforth-Wes tern Railway 
Company has a small hospital near the station at Gronda. The 
sadr dispensary at Gonda was built in 1862 from a Government 
grant and subscriptions on the part of the taluqdars. It remained 
the only hospital in the district till the opening of the branch 
dispensary at Utraula in 1867. In 1871 the Balrampur hospital 
was opened; it was built by Sir Drigbijai Singh at a cost of a 
lakh of rupees and endowed with a similar sum. In connexion 
with it a medical school was instituted, the Maharaja contribut¬ 
ing Es. 10,000 annually towards its support. The latter was 
abolished in 1877 as it failed to achieve the object for which it 
was intended. The Balrampur hospital for females was dedicated 
to the memory of Mrs. Anson, wife of Colonel Anson, who for 
years administered the estate on behalf of the Court of Wards. 
The other dispensaries were added from time to time, the last 
being that at Mankapur, which was opened in 1903 with the 
object of meeting a long felt want in that part of the district. 
The building owes its origin to the Eaja of Mankapur, who has 
guaranteed the funds requisite for its maintenance. 

The cattle pounds in the district are under the management 
of the district board, with the exception of those maintained by 
the municipalities of Gonda and Balrampur and the notified areas 
of Nawabganj and Tltraula. Excluding the latter, there are now 
fourteen pounds in the district; they are located at all the police 
stations except Itiathok, and also at Khargupur and Mankapur 
or Eaniganj. That at Andhiari has lately been removed to 
Eehra in pargana Sadullahnagar for purposes of convenience. 
These pounds were for the most part started at an early date and 
were under the direct control of the magistrate. After the 
constitution of the district board the net receipts were credited 
to the funds of the latter for several years, but it was not till 
1900 that the management was transferred. The income from 
pounds forms a considerable item in the receipts of the district 
board and the municipalities. The former obtained on an average 
from 1891 to 1904 an annual net income of Es. 4,441, and 
the latter no less than Es. 6,247 in the last year of the period. 
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History. . 

The Gonda district falls within the tract of country described Bravasti. 
in the Hindu sacred books as Kosala. At the death of Rama of 
the Surajbans or solar line, who ruled this great kingdom from 
Ajodhya, Kosala was divided into two portions, a northern and a 
southern, the Ghagra forming the boundary. In Buddhist times 
the district was certainly included in the great kingdom of Sravasti, 
but, as is the case with so many of the ancient cities of India, 
the site of the capital is still disputed.* On the borders of the 
districts of Gonda and Bahraich lies a vast area of ruins known 
at the present day as Sahet Mahet or Set Mahet. For many years 
the identification of this site with Sravasti remained unchal¬ 
lenged, but the discovery of the pillar, which is believed to mark 
the birthplace of Buddha, in the Nepalese Tarai, caused a Re¬ 
examination of the question, and the identification has now been 
doubted. Mr. Y. A. Smith pointed out that Sahet Mahet is pos¬ 
sibly too far to the south-east to be the Shi-sah-lo-ju-sih-tai of 
Hwen Thsiang, and he considered that Sravasti lay somewhere 
near the Rapti in Nepalese territory, a few miles north-east of 
Nepalganj.f The doubts thus expressed were contested by 
Hr, Bloch, who refers to the fact that in 1863 a large statue 
was found at Sahet Mahet, which bears an inscription stating 
that it was erected at Sravasti.I Wherever its situation may be, 
it is clear that at the time of Buddha Sravasti was the principal 
city near the Gonda district, and was his residence for several 
years. In the seventh century A.D. Hwen Thsiang found it 
desert and ruined, and the country round contained many here¬ 
tics (Hindus). The kingdom of Sravasti is mentioned in copper 
plates of Harsha Yardhana (631—32 A.D.), Mahendrapala 

^ For a full account of the legends connected with Sravasti see Dr. Hoey, 

1892, extra number. 

f 77be Eemams near Kasia^ 1896, page 4, and J.R.A.S., 1898, page 520. 

t J.A.S.B., 1898, page 274; Mr. Smith’s rejoinder is in J.E.A.S., 1900, page 1. 
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(761—62), and Bhavagupta II (lltli century), but its history in 
the later Hindu period is quite unknown. That Buddhism sur¬ 
vived till the twelfth or thirteenth century is shown by the 
inscription discovered at Sahet Mahet by Dr. Hoey recording the 
erection of a monastery.* Later traditions have confused a 
mythical local raja called Suhil Dal, who is said to have fought 
in the great battle against Saiyid Salar, with a dynasty mentioned 
in the Jaimini Bharata as ruling at Champakapuiu.t 

This Suhil Dal or Sohel Deo is variously described as a Jain 
of Ptajput descent, a Bhar, a Tbaru, or a Dom, and the local 
legends connect him with Sahet Mahet, Asokpur, and other places. 
The story shows him to have been the head of a confederacy of 
Hindus who united to oppose the invasion of Saiyid Salar Ma- 
saud, with the result that the latter was eventually overthrown 
and slain at Bahraich, while the Hindu leader also lost his 
life. Asokpur was the traditional scene of another fight, in 
which Hatila Pir, a lieutenant of Saiyid Salar, was killed in 
storming the Hindu stronghold. Possibly Suhil Dal was an 
historical personage; it is known that the Jain religion flou¬ 
rished at Sahet Mahet, and a Jain temple, built long after the 
town had fallen into ruin, still stands there, and is an object of 
pilgrimage to this day. Further, the remains found at Khargu- 
pur, Machhligaon, Paras, and Debi Patan, as well as the numerous 
brick-strewn mounds that mark the site of villages of an early 
epoch, show that at a remote period a certain degree of civiliza¬ 
tion was achieved. 

With the extinction of the Musalman invaders the district 
appears to have again lapsed into barbarism. There are no old 
Muhammadan towns in Gronda whose inhabitants claim descent 
from the companions of Masaud, and the Hindus remained 
supreme for several centuries. Ajodhya was still a wilderness, 
for it was not at any rate till the reign of Altamsh that the 
armies of Dehli subdued the province of Oudh. There were no 
Rajputs either : the Raghubansis who claim descent from the old 
solar rulers of Ajodhya are not found in any strength on this 
side of the Ghagra, but remained, if they remained at all, on the 

^ Iridimi Antiquary^ XYII, page 62, 

t Hoey, ojj, cit„ page 5, 
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southern hank. The whole of Gonda was ruled by low caste' 
aborigines—Dorns, Thariis, Bhars, Basis, and the like. Tradition 
states that the Jain dynasty of Sahet Mahet gave place to the 
Dorns of Domangarh on the Eapti in Gorakhpur, and that of 
this race came Fgarsen, a notable raja who built Domariadih, 
once a town, but now. a mere mound of earth and bricks on the 
road from Gonda to Fyzabad. This Dgarsen was a great man, 
but he came to grief in the usual way by demanding in marriage 
the daughter of a Brahman. This insult attracted the attention 
of the subahdar of Oudh, a valiant Kayasth, named Rai Jagat 
Singh, who came from Sultanpur with a large force and over¬ 
threw the Dom. The story is variously told, for according to 
another account the subahdar in question was Malik Ain-ud-din 
of Karra Manikpur. The date of the overthow of the Dorns is 
traditionally given as 1376 A.D. 

This story is told as a prelude to the early Rajput domina- The Eaj- 
tion of the south of the district. The first clans of whom men- 
tion is made are the Bandhalgotis, Kalhans, and Bais. Of the 
latter nothing is known, and it may be fairly assumed that they 
are of indigenous origin. The Bandhalgotis, who claim a con¬ 
nexion with their namesakes in Amethi of Sultanpur, settled in 
pargana Nawabganj and thence spread north into Mahadewa and 
Mankapur, where they established an independent principality, 
which flourished for many generations. They state that one 
Newal Sah of Amethi accompanied Rai Jagat Singh, and that he 
distinguished himself by the capture of Ramanpur, then held by 
one of the Dom Rajahs lieutenants. When the subahdar in 
reward for his exploits obtained possession of Amorha, he granted 
the Nawabganj pargana to IsTewal Sah. Another story relates 
that the same subahdar gave Mahadewa to one Sahaj Singh, the 
founder of the Kalhans clan; but the tradition is not uniform, 
for it is also said that Sahaj Singh was deputed by Ain-ud-din 
to subdue the Dorns, and that he came hither with a band of 
followers and overthrew the local raja. This Sahaj Singh, accor¬ 
ding to the accepted tradition, was a native of Baglana in Gujarat, 
and a curious legend tells that he was partly of European de¬ 
scent.^ He joined in the rebellion of Baha-ud-din of Malwa 


Gazetteer of Bara Banki, fjage 155. 
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against Muhammad bin Tughlaq, and on its suppression fled for 
refuge to his friend Ain-ud-din at Karra. 

The Kal- The descendants of Sahaj Singh established a powerful 
bans. kingdom with headquarters at Khurasa, which extended over 
the whole of the south of the district. Under their protection 
various other Rajput colonies sprang up^ such as the Bisens of 
Q,ila Eampur in Digsir and the Gauraha Bisens of Mahadewa, 
both of whom claim connexion with the famous Bisen house of 
Majhauli in Gorakhpur. Guwarich was apparently absorbed 
by the great Raikwar houses of Baundi and Ramnagar, while in 
the north the Janwars of Ikauna were beginning to make their 
influence felt in the lands south of the Rapti. Mention should 
also be made of the Sarwaria Brahmans, who appear to have 
been settled in the southern parganas from very remote times, 
and are now the most numerous caste in this part of the district. 
The Kalhans appear to have maintained their hegemony between 
the Ghagra and Kuwana for several centuries, the family pedi¬ 
grees differing in showing seven and thirteen generations be¬ 
tween Sahaj Singh and the last Raja of Khurasa. 

The Dehli The references to this district by the Musalman historians 
Sultans, ^juring this period are extremely meagre. The country was 
included in the government of Bahraich and has no independent 
history.^ The road from Bahraich to Ajodhya lay through 
Gonda and Khurasa, and was frequently traversed by various 
governors. Neither place is mentioned, however, till the reign 
of Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq, who is said to have received the sub¬ 
mission of the local chieftains on his march to Bengal.f At a 
later date Firo 2 ; Shah took the same route, and it is said that the 
Raja of Khurasa accompanied him to Lakhnauti.t Generally 
this remote and forest-covered tract seems to have been left to 
itself, probably because the local chieftains were not sufficiently 
powerful to attract attention. 

Achai The last Kalhans ruler of Khurasa was Achal Singh or Achal 

Singh, Narain Singh, whose name is still remembered in local legends. 
He is said to have been a great warrior, and one stoiy even goes so 

^ Gazetteer of Bahraich, page 119 ct seq, 
t E. H. 1., Ill, 234. 
t Ibid., Ill, 294. 
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far as to say that he was the first of his race to come to Oudh^ 
being an adventurer from Gujarat in the army of Dariao Khan^ 
the founder of Daryabad in Bara Banki."^ He enlarged his pro¬ 
perty greatly and spread his victorious arms beyond the Ghagra. 

His end was due to his unbridled tyranny and oppression, which 
culminated in the abduction of a Brahman girl, the daughter of 
one Ratan Pande. The latter pleaded in vain for reparation, and 
died after sitting dharna at the door of the raja’s palace for 
twenty-one days. With his dying breath he cursed the tyrant, 
and his threat of vengeance was fulfilled by the utter destruction 
of the raja, his palace, and the town of Khurasa in an inundation 
of the Sarju, though the geography of the country must have 
then been very different from that of the present day to admit of 
the possibility of such an event. A more prosaic version of the 
story attributes the downfall of the raja to his arrears of revenue 
due to Mubariz Khan Adili in 1544, for which Ratan Pande 
had stood security: the date is probably correct.f 

With the fall of the Kalhans came a general redistribution Utraula, 
of territory. Bhring Sah, the son of Achal Harain, fled east¬ 
wards and founded a new estate in Babhnipair and Rasulpur 
Ghaus of Basti; his other son, Maharaj Singh, went to Dehras 
in Guwarich and there laid the foundations of the great property 
held by the Kalhans of the Chhedwara; the Bandhalgotis streng¬ 
thened their position in Mankapur and refused to acknowledge a 
suzerain; the Janwars in the north extended their possessions, 
which developed in the course of time into the vast estate of 
Balrampur; the Gauraha Bisens in Mahadewa became practically 
independent; and the other Bisens in Digsir rose from their low 
estate to a position which soon overshadowed that of the other 
clans. It was about this time that the only important settle¬ 
ment of Musalmans took place, led by Ali Khan, the Kakar 
Pathan who founded the IJtraula house. His history has been 
already given in the account of the IJtraula taluqa. It seems 
certain that there was at that time a town of TJtraula in existence, 
and it is possible that the story of its being the seat of a Rajput 
principality is founded on fact; but nothing else is known of 

* The Castes of Oudk, by P. Carnegy, p. 47 ; Gazetteer of Bara Banki, p. 155. 
t Settlemeiit report, p, 9, 
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this race. Ali Khan was a constant rebel against the authority 
of Akbar, and it would seem that he lost his life in 1571 when 
fighting on the side of Ali Quli Khan, Khan Zaman ; but his son, 
Sheikhan Khan, had made his peace with the authorities and was 
allowed to hold the TJtraula estate and to transmit this large 
property to his descendants. 

The wide tract of country held by Achal Singh passed 
almost at once into the hands of the Digsir Bisens. Partab 
Singh, of Gauhani, was chaudhri of pargana Khurasa, and his 
brother, Sarabjit Singh, was the chief officer of the raja’s army. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity offered, they became the 
rulers of the estate, and it was at this period that the town 
of Gonda came into existence and the foundations were laid of the 
great Bisen raj that is so closely bound up with the history 
of the district till the advent of British rule. 

This new tribal division of the territory had hardly become 
consolidated by the time of Akbar, so far as the catalogue of the 
prevailing clans given in the Ain-i'-Ahhari can be trusted. The 
great chieftainships of Gonda and Balrampur were not reflected 
in the pargana divisions, as the former had not yet emerged 
from the wide raj of Khurasa and the latter was still a depen¬ 
dant of Ikauna. At that time the district was divided between 
the three sarkars of Oudh, Bahraich, and Gorakhpur in the 
province of Oudh. The names of the component parganas or 
mahals, as they were then styled, have been preserved, but they 
seldom represent the existing sub-divisions in their entirety: in 
some cases the names are identical with their present appella¬ 
tions, but in others changes have occurred from time to time, 
and it is far from easy to determine the position of some of the 
modern parganas from Akbar’s list. 

The Bahraich sarkar contained eleven mahals, but most of 
these lay undoubtedly within the limits of the present district of 
that name. It seems probable that Hisampur extended into 
Gonda and included most of pargana Paharapur and part of 
Guwarich. The eastern boundary of mahal Bahrah, too, cannot 
be accurately determined, and probably it extended into Balram¬ 
pur. But one mahal, going by the name of Kharonsa, which is 
almost certainly a corruption of Khurasa, without doubt lay within 
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the Gonda district and apparently comprised all the land between 
the Terhi and Kuwana rivers, stretching as far east as the XJtraula 
boundary. There was a brick fort at headquarters and the 
zamindars were Bais, who contributed a contingent of 100 horse 
and 1,000 foot. These Bais are somewhat mysterious, but 
frequently the names of the Eajput clans were dealt with care¬ 
lessly, and it may be conjectured that the reading should be 
Bisens, especially as this is actually stated by Mr. Benett, who 
compared several manuscripts.'^ Most of the pargana was still 
under forest, for the cultivated area was only 28,490 bighas, 
and the revenue 1,315,051 ddms. 

The sarkar of Gorakhpur included 24 mahals and comprised Sarkar 
the whole of the present districts of Gorakhpur and Basti as pur. 
well as the bulk of Gonda. The mahal of TJtraula then com¬ 
prised the parganas of TJtraula, Sadullahnagar, and Burhapara, 
and their sub-division did not occur till many years after, when 
it was effected by a partition between different members of the 
TJtraula house. There was a brick fort at headquarters and 
the zamindars were Afghans, as at present; they contributed 
50 horse and 1,500 infantry. The cultivated area was 32,052 
bighas and the revenue 1,397,367 ddms. North of • TJtraula 
and Khurasa lay the vast undefined mahal of Ramgarh Gauri, 
which extended to the forests of Tulsipur, then styled the 
Daman-i-koh. Ramgarh Gauri is locally said to have been the 
old name of the whole district, but its derivation is not traceable. 

The mahal was held by Sombansi Rajputs, who are probably the 
Janwars, and for miKtary purposes it was linked with Binaikpur 
to the east. Very little of this wide tract was then reclaimed, 
the cultivated area being only 10,762 bighas and the revenue 
485,943 dams. South of TJtraula and adjoining Khurasa on 
the east lay Rahli, a name which is still preserved in a small 
village of pargana Nawabganj. This mahal included approxi¬ 
mately Nawabganj, Mahadewa, and part of Mankapur. It was 
held by Bisens, who contributed 1,000 infantry: the cultivated 
area was 33,184 bighas and the revenue 1,618,074 ddms. Babhni- 
pair already was a separate mahal, but it probably was some¬ 
what larger than at present, comprising part of Mankapur and 


Settlement report; p. 11. 
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extending into the Basti district. The zamindars were Eajpnts, 
but the clan is not specified, and Mr. Benett even reads Brahmans. 
The military contingent was 2,000 foot, a large number, for the 
mahal had but 6,688 bighas under cultivation, assessed at 414,194 
dams, 

Sarkar There remains but the single mahal of Guwarich or Gawar- 

Oudk. .... 

chat, as it is written in the Ain-i^Akbari^ and this for some reason 
or other belonged to the sarkar of Oudh: possibly because it 
was the grazing ground for the subahdar’s cattle, from which the 
name is said to have been derived. This mahal included the pre¬ 
sent Guwarich and most of Digsir ; possibly, too, Paharapur. It 
was owned by Raikwars, who have long since been driven west¬ 
wards by the growing power of the Kalhans. The local levies 
numbered 50 horse and 1,070 foot, the cultivated area was 79,158 
bighas, and the revenue 3,773,417 dams. 

The rev- The total revenue assessed on the district was thus 9,004,046 
ddms or roughly Rs. 2,25,100 on a cultivated area of 118,960 acres. 
The average incidence was consequently Re. 1*89 per acre of cul^ 
tivation, a surprisingly high figure and greatly in excess of that 
prevailing even at present, even if the vastly greater purchasing 
power of the rupee at that period be left out of consideration. 
The revenue was based on a crop rate, and it was admittedly too 
high, for in subsequent years the amount was reduced by one 
half or even more. In the sixth year of Akbar’s reign the rate 
for wheat was 90 and for barley and gram 80 ddms to the higha 
throughout Oudh, while in the twenty-fourth year the rates varied 
from 38 to 40 in the former and from 21 to 40 in the latter case. 
It should further be remembered that in theory one-third of the 
produce went to the crown, and the demand stood in a nearer 
relation to rent than to revenue ; but even so the amount was very 
large for a district in so obviously backward a state. 

The Eajas From the days of Akbar to the epoch of the JN’awab Wazirs of 
of Gouda. Oudh the history of the district is merely the history of the 
great clans and taluqdari houses, who were thenceforth gradually 
consolidating their power and estates. The tract is practically 
beyond the sphere of imperial history and, save for the part 
taken by the Afghans of ITtraula in the rebellion of Khan Zaman 
of Jaunpur in the early years of Akbar’s reign, Gonda never 
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figures in the Musalmau annals. The political focus had shifted 
eastwards to Bihar and Bengal, and this district remained in 
peace so far as external interests were concerned, though its in¬ 
ternal history was very different. The centre of gravity here was 
Gonda and its Bisen rulers. In the north Balrampur and IJtraula 
were rapidly growing in importance, and later on a new element 
was introduced in the shape of the Chauhan immigration from 
the Nepal hills into the forest tract of Tulsipur; but the chief¬ 
tains beyond the Kuwana were small folk as compared with their 
neighbours to the south, and, moreover, the history of that tract 
has already been given in the accounts of the taluqas. 

Par tab Singh, the Bisen successor of Achal Singh, was 
followed by his son, Shah Mai, and then by his grandson, Kusum 
Mai. According to the general account, neither of these men 
assumed the title of raja, but continued to reside at the family 
headquarters of Gauhani. During their time the Bisens spread all 
over the Gonda pargana, and thus arose the branches of Bankata, 
Ramapur, Khera Dih, and elsewhere. In the next generation 
came Man Singh, the reputed founder of Gonda. He is said to 
have lived in the reign of Jahangir, and the story goes that in 
1618 he presented to the emperor at Ajmer a fine elephant 
caught in the northern jungles through Mirza Ali Beg, styled the 
jagirdar of Khurasa, and that in reward he obtained the title 
of raja. The tale is probably a fiction, invented to illustrate 
the growing power of this branch of the Bisens and the acknow¬ 
ledgement of their supremacy by the other members of the 
clan." Man Singh was followed by Raja Lachhman Singh, while 
his three younger sons obtained, it is said, as many as 640 
villages, from Khargupur to Mankapur: they are now repre¬ 
sented by the Thakurs of Bidianagar, Raimi, and Garhi, who 
hold a few villages in the west of Mankapur and in Mahadewa. 
After Lachhman Singh came Raja Nirbahan Singh, who had 
four sons, of whom the eldest was Raja Arjun Singh, while from 
the two youngest are descended the Bisens of Birdiha, Hindu- 
nagar, and Bishambai’pur. Arjun Singh died childless and was 
succeeded by the second brother. Raja Amar Singh. These reigns 
were for the most part uneventful and were chiefly distinguished 
by a peaceful extension of cultivation by the various colonies of 

19 
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tte clan. This movement brought the Bisens into contact with 
the neighbouring tribes—Kalhans, Eaikwars, and Janwars. The 
Eajas of Ikauna were then at the zenith of their power, and in the 
days of Amar Singh they sent a force across the Kuwana and 
possessed themselves of a large tract in the north of Gonda^ the 
Bisens being apparently not strong enough to repel this encroach¬ 
ment. 

With the death of Amar Singh about 1665 and the acces¬ 
sion of his son, Eaja Earn Singh, a new era of prosperity com¬ 
menced for the Bisens. He promptly carried the war into the 
eneiny^s country and destroyed the fort which the Janwars had 
built at Bhatpui, between the Kuwana and Bisuhi, afterwards 
finally ejecting the intruders from that tract. He then turned his 
attention to the west and drove out the Eaikwars from the low¬ 
lands, annexing 74 villages, which were formed into the new par- 
gana of Paharapur. His two sons were Datt Singh and Bhawani 
Singh, born to him in his old age, through the miraculous inter¬ 
vention, it is said, of the celebrated saint, Ganga Gir Goshain, 
who planted the famous chilhil tree at Gonda, which in popular 
belief was bound up with the fortunes of the ruling house. 

Earn Singh died in 1698 and was succeeded by his elder 
son, Eaja Datt Singh, who rose to be the most powerful of the 
chieftains north of the Ghagra. His name still lives throughout 
the district, and with good reason, for his exploits wei^e of no 
mean order. His first expedition is said to-have been against 
the Pathans of Bahraich in revenge for an outrage on a Brah¬ 
man woman. He then turned his arms southwards beyond the 
Terhi, and in this campaign, as in all subsequent undertakings, 
he was joined by his valuable allies, the Pathans of TJtraula. 
His success was rapid. Paraspur and Ata were conquered and 
annexed, and the boundary of Bisen power fixed to the south of 
the town of Paraspur. 

It was not long after, however, that the Bisens were threat¬ 
ened in an unlooked for direction. Saadat Ehai; had obtained 
possession of Oudh and at once set himself to the work of reduc¬ 
ing to submission the most powerful of the local chieftains. He 
appointed Alawal Khan, an Afghan of Bahraich, to the charge 
of the country beyond the Ghagra, and the latter on his first visit 
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to Gronda insulted the raja, who was of small stature, by lifting 
him off his feet while embracing him. Datt Singh replied by 
presenting in place of his brother one Bhairon Eai, a gigantic 
Gauraha Bisen, of Mahadewa, who returned the compliment. 
After this the Gonda Baja refused to pay revenue, and Alawal 
Khan was sent with a considerable force to Gonda. Crossing 
the Ghagra at Paska, he was joined by the Kalhans, with whose 
aid he stormed the Paska fort and then defeated a Brahman 
contingent at Malauna. Advancing towards Gonda, he com¬ 
pelled Datt Singh to temporize, as many of his troops were 
absent at Debi Patan ; but after a short delay the raja collected 
his forces and a great fight occurred at Sarbhangpur in pargana 
Paharapur. After a desperate struggle Alawal Khan was killed 
by Bhairon Eai and the Nawab’s forces fled. Bhairon Rai was 
rewarded with the zamindari of Mahadewa, and Datt Singh 
recovered his position; but not for long. Gonda was shortly 
afterwards besieged by a second army and was reduced to great 
straits, but the siege was eventually raised on the arrival of a 
large force of Bisens of Ptamapur in the north of the pargana. 
The raja then came to terms with the government and agreed 
to pay revenue, but his territories were made into a separate 
jurisdiction, independent of the nazim of Bahraich. This arrange¬ 
ment does not seem to have curtailed Datt Singh’s power, 
but rather to have increased it. He managed to place his 
brother, Bhawani Singh, in possession of the Janwar estate of 
Bhinga, which henceforth was held by the Bisens. He also 
seized the Bandhalgoti raj of Mankapur and gave it to his 
younger son, Azmat Singh, while still an infant. At a later date 
he quarrelled with the Raja of Bansi and after a long campaign 
overthrew him, sacking his capital and carrying off the doors 
of his palace to adorn his own at Gonda. So great was his influ¬ 
ence that all the chieftains north of the Ghagra, Nanpara alone 
excepted, acknowledged him as suzerain and brought their forces 
into the field at his command. Between the Ghagra and the 
Kuwana the Bisen Raja had no rival, and the power remained 
in the hands of his descendants till the Mutiny. 

Datt Singh was succeeded by his elder son. Raja TJdit Singh, 
who like his father retained the engagement of the whole of his 
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estate as a separate revenue division under the Lucknow govern¬ 
ment. He was more given to religion than to war, and made 
several expeditions to Muttra and other places of pilgrimage. 
He had two sons, Mangal Singh and Pahlwan Singh, of whom 
the former married a Kalhans of Paraspur; peace was then made 
between the two clans, and the land taken from the Kalhans by 
Datt Singh was restored. The reign of Mangal Singh was very 
short. He had been invited to arbitrate between the two sons of 
the Eaja of Bansi, and while absent in Basti was murdered by a 
Surajbansi of Amorha, a partizan of one of the claimants. His 
son, Sheo Parshad Singh, at once marched into Amorha and laid 
waste his pargana, which he annexed to his own dominions. He 
was a peaceful and prudent prince and retained the whole of his 
ancestral possessions under the former arrangement. He was 
succeeded by his son. Raja Jai Singh, who refused to pay the 
accustomed tribute, and incurred the wrath of the authorities by 
interfering with an English officer who had been sent to assist 
the nazim in the collection of the revenue and who had estab¬ 
lished salt or indigo works at Gauhani. The result was a short 
and decisive encounter on the banks of the Terhi, in which Jai 
Singh was defeated; he fled to the hills, where he died, while his 
wives were with difficulty saved by their Pande bodyguard. His 
power was for some time exercised by Rani Phul Kunwar, but 
the nearest relatives were the descendants of Pahlwan Singh. 
The latter had three sons, of whom the eldest, Duniapat Singh, 
was dead, leaving two children, Guman Singh and Daljit Singh ; 
the second was Hindupat Singh, and the third Madho Singh of 
Mahnon. The rani adopted Guman Singh, but Hindupafc objected 
and she was compelled to fly to Bankata; but at the ci'ossing 
of the Bisuhi she was murdered by Hindupat, who endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to secure Guman Singh also. After a short time 
the latter was induced to leave his hiding place at Ajodhya and 
went to Gonda, where, his life was preserved through the vigilance 
of the Pandes, Mardan Ram and Bakhtawar Ram, the sons of 
Bhayran Datt, the banker, who had come to Gonda from Ikauna 
during the reign of Sheo Parshad, Eventually, after several 
attempts had been made on the life of Guman Singh, the Pandes 
attacked Hindupat and slew him and his whole family. Gunian 
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Singh became raja, but on account of bis youth and the dis¬ 
turbances that attended his accession the revenue officials stepped 
in, and Nirmal Das, brother of the famous minister, Tikait Rai, 
who was then at Bahraich, marched with a large force to Grouda 
and took the estate under direct management. 

Thus ended the unique system under which the Gouda estate Hawabi 
had been a separate district for administrative purposes. The old 
fiscal arrangements of Akbar's time had been maintained till the 
days of Asaf-ud-daula, who instituted the division into nizamats 
and chaklas. The parganas of Gonda, Paharapur, Digsir, and 
Mahadewa formed the Bisen estate, while Guwarich was joined 
to the Bahraich nizamat and the remainder of the district to 
Gorakhpur. In 1773 the Gonda estate was made over to the Bahu 
Begam in jagir and till 1799 it was managed by her eunuch, 

Darab Ali Khan; but it was not till 1793 that he collected the 
revenue, as prior to that date it was made over in a lump sum by 
the raja. The first nazim of Gorakhpur was Khwaja Muhammad 
from 1772 to 1775 ; he was followed by Mir Muazzam for a year, 
and then by Muhammad Said Khan Q.andahari and Colonel Peake 
for two years each, and after the latter came Basti Ram, Surat 
Singh, and Mirza Abdulla Beg in 1781 and the two following 
years. Daring this period Sidi Dmar Khan held office in Bah¬ 
raich. He was followed by Khwaja Ain-ud-din, during whose 
time the great famine occurred, the terror of which was aggravated 
by the severity of his exactions. The same man was one of the 
ten officials who held Gorakhpur between 1784 and 1800. 

By the treaty of the 10th IS’ovember 1801 the Nawab Wazir Cession of 
ceded to the British various tracts of land, including the parganas 
of Rahli and Nawabganj assessed at Rs. 1,19,243, in'commutation 
of the subsidy paid for the maintenance of troops by the com¬ 
pany.^ In this way Mahadewa, Mankapur, Babhnipair, and 
ISTawabganj, which had been separated from Rahli and held under 
direct management from Fyzabad, were added to the British 
district of Gorakhpur ceded at the same time. The latter 
included Amorha, which thus passed from the hands of the Gonda 
raja. The zamindars of the ceded parganas still hold copies of 
judgements of the Benares Provincial Court, delivered at the 
* Aitchison’s Treaties, II, 104. 
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beginniiig of the nineteenth century. With this change the 
remnants of the Gorakhpur nizamat were added to Bahraich, which 
was till 1805 in the charge of Rai Jugal Kishor, while Maharaja 
Nirmal Das, an able administrator who had held Bahraich pre¬ 
viously, managed the Begam’s jcigir. From 1806 to 1816 the 
latter estate was in the hands of five different persons, the last 
being Mardan Ram, one of the Pande brothers who removed 
Hindupat Singh. Of the Gonda nazims the most famous was 
Hakim Mehndi AH Khan, who held charge from 1808 to 1810, and 
the Kayasth Rai Amar Singh from 1812 to 1817. The latter’s 
territory was largely increased in 1816, when by a second treaty 
the ceded parganas of this district were restored to Oudh in 
exchange for Handia in Allahabad; * and in the same year the 
Gonda estate was incorporated in the nizamat. In 1818 Mehndi 
Ali Khan returned and the district flourished greatly under his 
beneficent rule. Two years later he lost the contract through 
the jealousy of his rivals, and Gonda fell to Hadi Ali Khan, who 
held it with two short interruptions till 1835. After him came 
fourteen nazims in twenty years, and of these the most note¬ 
worthy were Raja Darshan Singh in 1837 and again in 1842 and 
1843; Raghubar Dayal Singh in 1846 and the succeeding year; 
Inchha Singh in 1848, and Maharaja Man Singh of the same 
family in 1851. The last succeeded the notorious Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, who held the district for two years and afterwards 
assumed the position of nazim in Gorakhpur during the Mutiny. 
The last to hold ofiSce in Gonda-Bahraich was Rai Sadhan Lai, 
from 1853 to annexation. 

From the accession of Guman Singh to the close of native 
rule the history of the district resolves itself into a series of 
independent accounts, connected with the great taluqdari houses. 
These have been for the most part already dealt with in a preced* 
ing chapter, in which the history of the Balrampur, Utraula, and 
other estates has been given. The interest still centres, however, 
round Gonda and its rajas, though the other local chieftains 
were rapidly growing in power and importance. By the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century the power of TJtraula had been 
broken and the revenue officials made their collections direct 


♦ Aitchison’s Treaties, II, 137. 
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from every village in the pargana. Balrampur and Tulsipur 
held out, and, though frequently defeated in the field, managed 
to maintain their position, and were let off with a lump assess¬ 
ment on the whole estate. The less powerful lords of Mankapur 
and Babhnipair were, on the other hand, seldom allowed to collect 
the rents in their own villages and pay the revenue in a lump 
sum to the nazim. Consequently only the leading hereditary 
chieftains were supreme within the territorial limits of their 
dominions, and as long as they retained that position the forma¬ 
tion of the mushroom taluqas, so common elsewhere, by revenue 
farmers was impossible within the spheres of their influence. 

When the Gronda and TTtraula estates were broken up and held 
direct by official collectors, such a process became natural; for the 
nazims found it convenient and often necessary to let large num¬ 
bers of villages to wealthy individuals. The dispossessed rajas 
attempted to form taluqas for themselves in this way, and so the 
Bisens acquired the magnificent estate of Bishambarpur; the 
Pathans succeeded for a while, but eventually failed to combine the 
position of farmers with that of feudal lords and had to be content 
with a few villages assigned for their support. Elsewhere, as in 
Guwarich, the hereditary chieftains both retained their ancestral 
estates and also added to them by contracting for the villages of 
their neighbours, so that by the favour of the nazims the Kalhans 
of the Chhedwara acquired most of the lands formerly held by the 
Saiyids of Jarwal in Bahraich. But the only great taluqas 
formed in this fashion were those of the Pandes of Gonda, with 
whose power and wealth no one in the district could compete. 

The family of Darshan Singh attempted to gain possession of 
land by compulsion, but the transaction was never recognized as 
valid by other officials, and the nominal purchaser lost all 
connexion with the villages when he was transferred from his 
nizamat. 

So powerful were the nazims that their individual character The na- 
and disposition, especially in the case of those who held office 
for several years> left a strong impression on the history of the 
district. Such was Hadi AIL Khan, better known as Saif-ud- 
daula, who held the district for over twelve years; he kept on 
good terms with the great chieftains, and, while treating them 
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leniently, maintained order and secured a certain measure of 
justice. Three years after his deafch his widow, Wajih-un-nissa, 
attempted to carry on the nizamat, but, though she showed great 
bravery, leading her troops in person, she failed to inspire fear 
and after being defeated by the Eaja of Bhinga she resigned. 
Darshan Singh, though not unjust to the cultivators, treated the 
zamindars relentlessly, and by dispossessing the taluqdars all over 
the district raised the revenue to an unprecedented height. The 
Eajas of Gronda and Balrampur had to fly before him, and his 
pursuit of the latter into ISTepal brought him into disgrace. His 
son, Eaghubar Dayal, was a tyrant of the worst description, and 
the havoc he wrought throughout the north of Oudh has been 
graphically depicted by Sleeman.^ Man Singh, his younger bro¬ 
ther, followed in the footsteps of his father, and by raising the 
revenue to an impossible height obtained compulsory deeds of sale 
for large areas. The last nazim, Eai Sadhan Lai, was a servant 
of Eaja Krishn Datt Earn Pande, and acted virtually under his 
orders. • 

The old records of the qanungos preserved after the Mutiny 
show the amount collected by the various rulers of Gonda, and 
are of considerable interest. The principle of assessment was 
that the government took the whole of the landlord’s share and 
remitted a share, varying from a quarter to a tenth, to the village 
headman. This was the system followed in directly managed 
villages; where the raja was left in possession, special arrange¬ 
ments were made according to his position and influence. The 
average collections from 1794 to 1819, excluding pargana Digsii’, 
for which no returns are available, was Es. 7,56,591. From 1820 
to 1835 the average for the entire district was Es. 10,61,522. 
From 1837 to annexation the average was Es. 11,71,853; this 
period including 1839, when the strong arm of Darshan Singh, 
who brought practically all Gonda under his direct control, col¬ 
lected Es. 13,23,035. 

In 1846 again Eaghubar Dayal’s assessment was Es. 12,28,796, 
and this, too, was considerably above the average. On this 
subject we may quote Mr. Benett: ‘^The difficulty of forming 
a precise judgement as to the effect of these assessments is 


* Tour in OidOi 1,70—97. 
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immensely increased by the impossibility of ascertaining the 
actual area under cultivation, but some light is thrown on this 
question by the practice which obtained of occasionally letting 
loose the whole revenue staff on some unfortunate division, and 
realizing from the inhabitants every farthing that an irresistible 
force could extort. In those cases it is inconceivable that any 
fraction of the rent could have been left to the zamindars, and in 
fact the violent sale of agricultural capital probably brought in 
something considerable in addition to total rent. The earliest 
instance of this is furnished by Mahadewa, which in 1825 was 
made to yield Es. 900 to the square mile, or more than double 
its average payments for the last twenty years before annexa¬ 
tion. The pargana was full of turbulent and warlike zamindari 
communities, besides having one influential landed proprietor in 
the Pande, and, making every allowance for the proceeds from 
sale of capital stock in the year of exceptional extortion, it is 
probable that the full rent was at least between 50 and 75 per 
cent, in excess of the ordinary revenue payments. In 1854 
Paharapur yielded Rs. 800 and Nawabganj Es. 511 to the square 
mile, in each case about 50 per cent, in advance of the usual 
realizations, and it is not very unsafe to conjecture that the 
difference represented something roughly approaching the profits 
left to the zamindars in ordinary years. In Guwarich the 
process seems to have become nearly chronic, as the ease with 
which it could be controlled from the opposite bank of the 
Q-hagra rendered it an exceptionally favourable field for the 
nazim^s extortions. In twelve years it paid sums slightly over 
or under Es. 1,000 to the square mile, and in 1853, when it 
obtained a merciful nazim in Eai Sadhan Lai, an inhabitant 
of the pargana, the revenue was at once reduced by a half. 
There is no wonder that the Thakurs of Chhedwara were in 
constant revolt, and, in spite of the crimes of violence which 
stained their rebellion, indignation seems rather deserved by the 
Q-ovemment which made that rebellion inevitable. If we turn 


to the porth, we find a still greater difference between ordinary 
and extraordinary realizations, Balrampur paid for two years in 


842 and 1843 more than double, and Tulsipur in 1854 more 


than treble, its ordinary rate, and we may safely conclude that 
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tlie rajas in other years retained respectively more than a half 
and two-thirds of the rents of their tenantry. What has already 
been said is enough to show that the government demand under 
native rule varied from less than a third of the gross rental in 
the north to something like two-thirds in the south, while in 
Guwarich for several years together the utmost rack rent was 
extorted. These premises would lead us to conclude at a rough 
estimate that the ordinary position of the zamindari classes was 
one of moderate comfort, tempered by the liability to occasional 
ruinous exactions. Other points should be noticed, such as 
the elasticity of the demand, which varied with almost every year, 
and was accommodated by good nazims to the state of the harvests, 
the ease with which inevitable arrears were avoided, and the 
rough but effectual means of realizing rents. The first point 
is reflected in the lists of assessments, and with regard to 
the second it may be remarked that there is ample proof that the 
actual realizations almost always fell considerably below the 
nominal demand.^^* 

It remains to deal with the later history of the Gonda 
estate in particular and also the general state of disturbance into 
which the district had fallen in the last years preceding the 
annexation of Oudh. When Nirmal Das proceeded to Gonda 
after the murder of Hindupat, he seized Guman Singh and sent 
him in custody to Lucknow. There he remained in confinement 
till he excited the interest of the celebrated Mahant Jagjiwan Das 
of Kotwa in Bara Banki, who was the founder of the Sattnami 
sect and a person of great influence.f His intercession obtained 
the raja’s release, and he subsequently gave him in marriage his 
daughter, Bhagwant Kunwar, a lady of great ability, who sur¬ 
vived the whole of her husband’s family, Guman Singh returned 
to Gonda and was allowed for his support 32 villages and a cash 
assignment. He was a man of some capacity and rapidly put 
together a taluqa from the villages of his parganas, and, though 
he never regained the engagement for the whole estate of his 
predecessors, retained the power of granting villages in Urt, and 
issued sanads remitting revenue, couched in an imperial style. 

* Settlement report, p. 36. . ^ ;*f| 

f Gazetteer of Bara Banki, p. 67, 
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He died in 1836, leaving a large estate and considerable wealth, 
but no son. A short interregnum ensued, the Pandes favouring 
the cause of Sanuman Singh, son of Madho Singh of Mahnon, but 
eventually the widow of Saif-ud-daula, who was then nazim, 
placed on the throne Debi Bakhsh Singh, son of Daljit Singh, 
the younger brother of the late raja. He was a prudent and able 
man, and managed his estate from his strong fort at Jignan 
in the east of the pargana. His property rapidly increased; 
he allowed no interference between himself and the cultivators of 
his land, and crushed the pretensions of the old zamindari 
communities of Bisens, confining them rigorously to the lands in 
their own cultivating occupancy, which, however, he allowed 
them to hold at very favourable rates. His influence is illus¬ 
trated by the fact that he married a daughter of the Raja of 
Bhadawar, and thus formed an alliance with one of the highest 
Rajput families in northern India. As already mentioned, he fled 
before Darshan Singh into British territory, in order to avoid a 
forced deed of sale for his valuable property ; but in spite of the 
protection he thus received, he remained a determined foe to the 
British, and this attitude brought about the ultimate downfall of 
the entire raj. The history of the Pandes, who were so closely 
connected with the fortunes of the Bisens, has already been given 
in chapter III. 

The general state of the district during the latter years of state 
Nawabi rule is graphically reviewed by General Sleeman. Though district, 
there were several powerful chieftains whose word was law 
within their estates, a constant state of warfare was maintained 
between them and the Government, while the smaller taluqdars 
were ever fighting with their neighbours. The Kalhans of 
Guwarich were among the chief offenders, and pre-eminent among 
them was Pirthipat Singh of Paska, one of the most notorious 
freebooters of northern India, though Sleeman remarks that he 
was no worse than many of his brethren in other parts of the pro- 
vince."^ The district, or at least a great part of it, had flourished 
greatly un,der the Bahu Begam, but the nazims, and especially 
Saif-ud-daula, began the system of transferring the khaha lands 
to the taluqdars, who introduced the ordinary rule of plunder and 
♦ Tour in OvdOy I, 27, 37, 
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spoliation. tKe local officers of the Oadh Government 

became weak by the gradnal withdrawal of British troops from 
aiding in the collection of revenue and the suppression of rebellion 
and disorder, and by the deterioration in the character of the 
Oudh troops raised to supply their places, the taluq[dars became 
stronger and stronger. They withheld more and more of the 
revenue due to Government, and expended the money in build¬ 
ing forts and strongholds, casting and purchasing cannon, and 
maintaining large armed bands of followers. All that they 
withheld from the public treasury was laid out in providing the 
means for resisting the officers of Government; and in time it 
became a point of honour to pay nothing to the sovereign with¬ 
out first fighting with his officers.’’^ Saif-ud-daula’s successors 
continued the same system, which from their point of view was 
cheap and effectual, and this was particularly the case in this 
district with the Ohhedwara. Darshan Singh adopted a different 
policy, for he sought to reduce the power of the taluqdars; the 
fault in his case lay rather with the method of execution than with 
the conception of his scheme. His excess of zeal caused his own 
temporary disgrace and left the district in great confusion and 
distress. His son, Raghubar Dayal, went further and laid the 
lands in his charge completely waste. His attentions were fortu¬ 
nately directed rather to Bahraich than to Gonda, but this district 
did not escape, especially the towns of Khargupur and Nawabganj, 
which were deliberately sacked.! Reports brought to Sleeman 
showed that only the lands of the weaker chieftains were afflicted 
in the same way as Bahraich; Balrampur, Tulsipur, Gonda, and 
Guwarich were in good order, but tJtraula, Mankapur, and 
Babhnipair were ^^much out of tillage,’’ and in that state they 
remained till more peaceful days. The general insecurity and 
distress were so great in the eastern parganas that the Resident 
records that the people mournfully regretted the restoration 
of their lands to Oudh in 1816. 

In February 1856 the province of Oudh was annexed by the 
British Government, and Gonda became a separate district in 
the Gonda-Bahraich commissionership with Mr. C. Wingfield 


* Tour in Oude, I, 66. 
t Ibid,, p. 89. 
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as Gommissioner and Colonel Boilean as Deputy Commissioner. 
Annexation passed off quietly, although the Gonda Eaja ex¬ 
hibited strong disapproval of the measure and was with difficulty 
persuaded to leave his fort at Gonda and meet the district officer. 

His fears proved quite unfounded, for he was allowed to engage 
for practically the whole of his estate at a revenue of Es. 80,000. 
The military headquarters of the Commissioner were at Sikraura 
or Colonelganj, but the civil station was at Gonda from the first. 
Colonel Boileau was engaged throughout 1856 in establishing 
tahsils and police stations, with the settlement of the land reve¬ 
nue, and the multifarious work required for evolving order out 
of chaos. Early in 1857 he had to take steps against a notorious 
freebooter named Eazl Ali, who was lurking in the jungles in 
the north of the district, from which he would occasionally sally 
forth to plunder and burn a village. Colonel Boileau and his 
assistant, with a small body, of volunteers, traced him to a mud 
house on the edge of the jungle. The Deputy Commissioner 
rode ahead and called on Eazl Ali to surrender, but the latter 
replied by a shot, which wounded the Colonel, causing him to fall 
from his horse. The sowars thereupon fled, and Fazl Ali came 
out and cut off the wounded man’s head. He escaped at the 
time, but was surprised and slain a few days after. 

Colonel Boileau was succeeded by Mr. G. H. Lawrence, but The 
soon after his arrival the Mutiny broke out. The troops at that 
time in the district comprised the 3rd Oadh Irregulars at Gonda, 
and the 1st, or Daly’s, Irregular Horse, the 2nd Oudh Irregulars 
under Captain G. Boileau, and an Irregular Light H6rse 
Battery under Lieutenant Bonham at Sikraura. The cavalry 
were known to be disaffected at the beginning of June, and 
the other corps were of very doubtful fidelity. Daly’s Horse 
were commanded by Captain H. Forbes, who was then at Luck¬ 
now, and this officer, being anxious about the safety of his 
family, rode to Sikraura with a body of Sikhs and volunteers and 
escorted the ladies from that station and Gonda into Lucknow on 
the 9th. They were accompanied by Mr. Lawrence, who went 
in at the express orders of his uncle, the Chief Commissioner. 
Mr. "Wingfield had already been in communication with the Eaja 
of Balrampur, in whose loyalty he had complete confidence. On 
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the 9th of June the troops at Sikraura exhibited unmistakeable 
signs of mutiny, and the Commissioner accordingly rode to 
Gonda. The next morning the officers, who had been closely 
guarded by the troops, escaped and rode off towards Balrampur, 
with the exception of Lieutenant Bonham, who remained with the 
battery till persuaded by his men to fly; they supplied him with 
money and a horse, and pointed out a safe passage over the 
Ghagra. Three sergeants stayed with him, and the small party 
reached Lucknow in safety. 

The troops plundered the treasury and station of Sikraura 
and then marched off to join the regiment at Gonda. The latter 
still professed allegiance, although there was no question that 
they had been in treasonable correspondence with the troops at 
Sikraura and Fyzabad. Mr. 0, B. Owen was in charge of the 
district, and with him was Lieutenant Clarke, assistant commis¬ 
sioner. Captain Miles was commanding the regiment, and the 
other officer was Lieutenant Campbell, the adjutant. On the 
evening of the 10th of June news came of the mutiny at Fyz- 
abad and of the disaffection of the Bahraich detachment, and the 
Commissioner and Mr. Owen, with two officers of the 2nd 
Irregulars, set off for Balrampur. They arrived the next morn¬ 
ing and were joined that day by the other officers from Gonda, 
where the troops were in open mutiny on the arrival of a letter 
bidding them bring the treasure to Sikraura. Raja Drigbijai 
Singh received the party of nineteen persons and several chil¬ 
dren in the most hospitable manner, but Mr. Wingfield, feeling 
that to remain would be a source of danger both to the raja 
and themselves, determined to leave. On the evening of the 
12th they set out under an escort of the raja and 500 of his 
men towards Gorakhpur, reaching Bans! on the 14th of June, 
and after staying for some days with the friendly raja of that 
place, arrived at Gorakhpur on the 26th. 

After the escape of the officers the troops plundered and 
destroyed the civil station and then marched for Lucknow. 
The district relapsed into a state of anarchy, and the taluqdars 
from the first devoted their attention to strengthening their 
own position and weakening that of their neighbours. Baja 
Debi Bakhsh Singh of Gonda assumed the leading part in the 
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rebelKon of the district, and his first care was to level to the 
ground all the forts in the possession of the Pandes. Eaja 
Krishn Datt Earn fled to Lucknow, where he was soon followed 
by the Gronda Eaja, who joined the Begam’s forces with a 
thousand men. Shortly afterwards he was reinforced by four 
hundred of the Gauraha Bisens under the several heads of the 
clan, the only exception being Bhaiya Har Eatan Singh, of 
Majhgawan, who remained with the English officers throughout, 
escorting them from Balrampur to Gorakhpur and afterwards 
doing good service with Mr. "Wingfield and others. Eaja Brig- 
bijai Singh maintained his allegiance to the last, and steadily 
refused to join the rebels or to recognize their rule : orders were 
given for the confiscation of his property, but no one was found 
strong enough to carry them out. The Eani of Tulsipur, whose 
husband was a prisoner in Lucknow, sided actively with the 
rebels and collected a large force to assist in the rebellion and 
strengthen her own position. Eaja Eiasat Ali Khan of TJtraula 
expended his energies in renewing the old feuds with his cousins, 
the descendants of Mubarak Khan; and Ashraf Bakhsh Khan 
of Burhapara, after having harried his own pargana, joined 
Muhammad Hasan, once nazim of Gonda-Bahraich and now 
the rebel ruler of Gorakhpur, and carried his depredations into 
that district. 

Eaja Debi Bakhsh Singh had left behind him his nearest The 
kinsman, Pirthipal Singh of Mahnon, in charge of the south 
pf the district; but, owing to the independence of the various 
chieftains and the necessity of a strong hand to represent the 
central Government, the Begam sent back the raja from Luck¬ 
now with plenary powers over the whole country held by his 
ancestor, the famous Datt Singh. He fixed his camp at Lamati, 
a fort on the Ohamnai on the borders of Mankapur and Mahadewa, 
where he was joined by levies amounting, it is said, to twenty 
thousand men. Here he remained inactive till the first news came 
of the advance of British troops. 

The earliest arrivals were the Gurkhas sent by Maharaja The 
Sir Jang Bahadur, who occupied Gorakhpur on ihe 1st of August 
1857; but they turned southwards to Azamgarh, and Gorakhpur 
was seized by Muhammad Hasan. The second Gurkha force^ 
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together with Brigadier Macgregor, re-captured Gorakhpur ou 
the 5th of January 1858, and the rebels retired westwards 
towards Gonda. The Gurkhas then marched to the Ghagra, 
crossed that stream, and advanced by way of Sultanpur to Luck¬ 
now, while Rowcroft remained behind with the Pearl naval 
brigade and two ITepalese regiments to guard Gorakhpur, Ou 
the 4th of March he approached this district from Amorha, 
taking up a position near the rebels’ entrenched camp at Belwa, 
where were some 14,000 men under Mahdi Husain, the 
Rajas of Gonda and Oharda, and others. The rebels, seeing the 
numerical inferiority of the British force, proceeded to the attack 
on the morning of the 5th. After a stubborn fight they were 
utterly routed, losing some 500 men and eight guns, and took 
refuge in the Belwa entrenchments. Eowcroft was unable to 
assault the position and had to wait for reinforcements; but 
on the 17th and 25th of April he fought two engagements, 
inflicting heavy loss upon the enemy. For some time, however, 
no force could be spared and Rowcroft retired to Captainganj. 
On the 9th of June he retook Amorha from Muhammad Hasan, 
and nine days later defeated him at Harha with heavy loss. 
He then moved to Hir in Basti, where he waited for the arrival 
of Sir Hope Grant. The advance from the south caused a great 
shrinkage in the followers of the Gonda Raja, and eventually he 
was left with some 1,500 men around him in his camp. 

By October Lord Clyde was in a position to commence the 
final campaign against the Oudh rebels. He had first to clear 
Baiswara, and this task was completed when Beni Madho Bakhsh 
was driven over tjie Ghagra on the 8th of December. But 
before this a strong British force had already entered the Gonda 
district. Towards the end of November Sir Hope Grant reached 
Fyzabad, where the garrison consisted of 4,r300 men under Colonel 
Taylor, C.B. The rebels held Nawabganj and their guns covered 
the passage of the river at long range; but in spite of this a 
bridge was constructed and on the 27th the main body crossed 
and stormed the enemy’s position, capturing one gun. Owing to 
the sandy nature of the country, progress ,wa8 slow, but Grant 
pressed on, taking four more guns and a quantity of ammunition 
before returning to his camp near Nawabganj. On the 3rd of 
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December be marched to Bangaon and thence to Machhligaon, 

■where he found a body of the enemy and three guns. He 
attacked them and took two of the guns, driving the rebels 
into the jungle. He then took the deserted fort of Bankasia 
belonging to the Gronda Kaja, who had fled across the Eapti 
to Bhinga, leaving behind five guns and quantities of stores. 

On the 9th of December he reached Gonda and seven days later 
proceeded to Balrampur, where he was met by Eaja Drigbijai 
Singh. 

While at Balrampur Sir Hope Grant heard that Bala Eao, jnogie 
the brother of the Nana, had taken refuge in the old fort^^^^®* 
of Tulsipur, where he had been joined by Muhammad Hasan. 

He thereupon summoned Rowcroft from Hir to march on Tulsir 
pur and sent the 53rd to support him. After crossing the Burhi 
Eapti Rowcroft found the enemy and drove them in flight to 
the jungles, capturing two guns. In order to prevent the rebels 
from escaping into Gorakhpur Sir Hope Grant marched to Biskohar 
in Basti and thence to Dalhari on the Nepal frontier, where he 
waited till joined by Rowcroft. Hearing that Bala Eao had 
retreated to Kundakot along the edge of the forest, he advanced 
to within five miles of his position and halted, having in the 
meantime left Colonel Taylor with the 53rd and a horse battery 
on the other side of Tulsipur near the jungle. On the 4th of 
January 1859 he attacked the position, sending a small column 
to advance through the jungle westwards towards Eundakot, 
while he himself followed with the main body until he came up 
with the principal force of the rebels in thick cover. The advance 
party had already engaged them on the right and so diverted 
their attention, enabling the General to attack them on the flank ; 
they at once bolted, abandoning their fifteen guns, and were 
phased through the jungle, the artillery keeping along the edge. 

On reaching open ground, Grant was joined by his right and 
left columns: Colonel Taylor had seen the enemy flying and had 
sent cavalry and guns after them, but the latter got into difficult 
ground and the rebels escaped. At this time news came of the 
amnesty, but it had little effect in this quarter, for Bala Eao 
had threatened to hang any one who attempted to escape. His 
force, however, was dispersed in several directions, and a large 

81 
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body -was driven into ITepal, where they were attacked and 
defeated by Colonel Kelly, Muhammad Hasan at last giving 
himself up. 

• The district was still, however, full of the rebel forces of 
the Gonda Raja. In April 1859 Sir Hope Grant, who had 
returned to Fyzabad, learnt that Colonel Simpson had reached 
Amorha, and that some 4,000 of the enemy were near Bankasia, 
and 1,800 more had broken south towards the Ghagra, Send^ 
ing a reinforcement to Simpson, he divided his own force, direc*^ 
ting one body to the jungles round Rampur Thana, and the other 
to Bankasia, while he himself followed along the river bank. 
The rebel troops, consisting of the Cawnpore regiments under 
Gajadhar Singh, had made a dash on Sikraura, but here they 
were repelled by Colonel Walker. They retired to Bangaon, 
where they were surrounded, the fort being captured, Gajadhar 
and 150 men killed, while the rest were dispersed. Sir Hope 
Grant then proceeded to Balrampur, which he reached on the 
7th of May. Here he received letters from Bala Rao and the 
Nana, who were encamped at the Serwa Pass; the former 
professed submission, but the Nana remained defiant. On the 
10th he marched to Biskohar, while Brigadier Pinkney was 
ordered to Tulsipur, On the 21st he entered the pass and 
was attacked, but taking the enemy in flank he captured their 
two guns and drove them across the hills. The rebel forces 
were thus finally broken up and but few escaped from the 
Nepalese. 

With this action the Mutiny came to an end and civil admi^ 
nistration was restored throughout the district. The Rani of 
Tulsipur and the Raja of Gonda never surrendered, and their 
estates were confiscated and bestowed on the Raja of Balrampur 
and Maharaja Man Singh. The Burhapara property of Ashraf 
Bakhsh Singh was also confiscated on account of his persistent 
rebellion and given to Bhaiya Har Ratan Singh of Majhgawan. 
The other taluqdars were restored to their ancestral estates and 
allowed to engage for all the villages they had held prior to 
annexation. A small military force was maintained at Gonda 
for a few years, but the cantonments were ultimately abandoned 
in 1864, 
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The subsequent history of the district has been uneventful Snbse-f ^ 
and is merely a record of peaceful development. Both cultiva- 
tion and population have increased enormously, and the district 
is now in a more prosperous state than at any previous periods. 

The history and evolution of the various branches of adminis¬ 
tration has already been given in the preceding chapters, as well 
as the account of the successive assessments of the land revenue, 
and the calamities, in the shape of drought and famines, that 
have from time to time visited the district. Mention has been 
made, too, of the rise or decline of the principal families and their 
estates, of the improvement in the condition of the people, and 
of the general economic progress effected during the past half 
century. 
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ANDHIARI, Pargana Mankapur, Tahsil TJtraula. 

A small village in the north of the pargana, situated in 
latitude 27° 5' north and longitude 82° 14' east, at a distance of 
some five miles from Mankapur on the road from Nawakganj to 
Tltraula and a mile north of the bridge over the Man war river. 
Andhiari itself is of no importance, save for the fact that it 
gives its name to a police station. The latter is, however, 
actually situated within the limits of the large village of Dhuswa, 
which stretches for some distance west of the road. The thana 
is by the side of the road, and opposite is a good camping ground 
in a fine grove of mahua trees. Dhuswa is a scattered village, 
covering a wide area, 2,483 acres in all. It contained at the 
last census a population of 2,643 souls, of whom 2,299 were 
Hindus, chiefly Brahmans and Kayasths. There is a recently- 
built temple of Mahadeo here erected on the site of one that had 
been destroyed in former times, and a large tank constructed as 
a famine relief work in 1897. The village is assessed at a 
revenue of Rs. 1,850, and is the property of the Raja of Manka¬ 
pur. Andhiari itself, also owned by the Raja, contained but 377 
persons. 

ASOKPUR, Pargana Mahadewa, Tahdl Tarabganj. 

A village lying in latitude 27° 0' north and longitude 82° T 
east, on the east side of the main road from Gonda to Eyzahad, 
at a distance of three miles north of Wazirganj. The place is 
very small and consists of a few hamlets, of which the aggregate 
population in 1901 was only 393, mainly Brahmans. There is an 
upper primary school here, but no market. Asokpur is chiefly 
remarkable for its archaeological remains described by General 
Cunningham.* There was an old temple of Asoknath Mahadeo 
here, and this was replaced by the tomb of Hatila Pir, the 
nephew of Saiyid Salar, wh o is said to have been killed in the 

*A. S. N. L. 1,327. 
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assault on the temple. The tomh is a low domed building, 
twenty feet square and built of large bricks. The temple was 
traditionally built by Suhel Dal, the opponent of Saiyid Salar, 
and his city of Asokpur is said to have extended as far as Do- 
mariadih, where there are other large brick-strewn mounds, 
A fair still takes place here annually in Jeth in honour of the 
fallen saint and is attended by some 6,500 persons. 

ATA, mde Parasptte.. 

BABHN'AN’, Pargana Babhnipaib, Tahsil TFtraula. 

A small village on the extreme eastern border of the 
pargana and district, lying in latitude 26° 57^ north and longi¬ 
tude 82° 30' east. It only deserves mention as giving its name 
to a railway station on the Bengal and North-Western main 
line, but this is actually situated outside the village and within 
the Basti district. Prom the station a road runs north through 
Babhnan to Qasba in Burhapara. Babhnan is composed of five 
small hamlets. It contained at the last census a population of 
265 persons, mainly of the Kewat caste. Adjoining it on the 
south-west is Babhni, another small village, which, with Pair, 
gives its name to the pargana. This, too, has a very small popu¬ 
lation, amounting to 247 in all in 1901, and is owned by Bajput 
pattidars. 


BABHNIPAIR Pargana^ Tahsil Utraula. 

This small pargana lies in the extreme south of the tahsil, 
being bounded on the south and east by the Basti district, on the 
west by pargana Mankapur, and on the north by Burhapara, 
from which it is separated by the Bisuhi river. It comprises a 
long and narrow strip of country, having a greatest length of 
sixteen miles and an extreme breadth of seven miles from north 
to south. Along the Bisuhi there is a narrow belt of jungle, 
which in former days was very much more extensive and con¬ 
tained a considerable proportion of sdl trees. This was appor¬ 
tioned as jungle grants, and much of it has since been brought 
under the plough. The land near the river stands high and the 
soil is generally loam, producing excellent crops of wheat in the 
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rabi harvest. The country slopes gradually from the north 
downwards and the soil becomes heavier. In the central portion 
of the pargana it is a firm loam well adapted for crops at both 
harvests. On the south-east there is a further fall in the surface, 
and the soil develops into a stiff clay, in which only the fields 
immediately around the hamlets bear rabi crops, the rest being 
exclusively reserved for late rice. In the western end of the 
pargana, towards the Tikri forest, the level is higher and the soil 
is generally light. Through the centre of the pargana runs a 
chain of swamps, several of them being of considerable size; the 
largest is the great Zirabhari jhil in the west, which extends 
from the southern border to within a short distance of Maskin- 
wan station. In places it is surrounded by high, uneven banks, 
but elsewhere the water is almost on a level with the fields, so that 
in wet years there is a considerable danger of inundation. As a 
whole, the tract is of uniformly good quality, excepting one or 
two villages in the neighbourhood of the forest. Even where 
the soil is lightest the proportion of sand is never so great as to 
render cultivation impossible. On the other hand, the pargana is 
not so fertile in character as Burhapara. 

The total area of the pargana is 42,436 acres or 66*3 square 
miles. At the first regular settlement 26,882 acres or 63 per 
cent, were cultivated, while since that time there has been a 
considerable extension of the area under the plough. At the 
last assessment it had risen to 29,415 acres, while in 1904 it 
was 30,196 acres or 71'15 per cent. Of the remaining area 
7,482 acres, including 966 acres under groves, were classed as 
culturable; the bulk of this was waste that has never been 
reclaimed, and most of the remainder old fallow of an inferior 
character. The only remaining land which can profitably be cul¬ 
tivated lies in the forest tract and a few backward villages along 
the Bisuhi. The barren area was 4,758 acres, but practically 
the whole of this was either under water or occupied by sites 
and roads. The pargana is amply supplied with means of irriga¬ 
tion. Most villages possess a sufficient number of wells or tanks, 
and unprotected wells can be readily dug, the water level being 
generally not more than 15 feet below the surface. The number 
of wells has largely increased since the first regular settlement, 
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and they now supply almost two-thirds o£ the irrigated area. 
The area sown in the rahi and kharif harvests is approximately 
equal, though the latter slightly predominates. The double- 
cropped area is large and has greatly increased of late years : in 
1904 it amounted to 14,005 acres or over 40 per cent, of the 
cultivation. The chief staples are rice, sugarcane, kodon, and 
maize in the kharif, and wheat, peas, barley, and gram in the 
rabi. There is also a considerable area under oilseeds and poppy. 
A noticeable feature is the increased area devoted in recent 
years to the more valuable crops. 

The cultivation is generally of a fair character. Low caste 
tenants largely preponderate, and among them are numbers of 
Eurmis and Ahirs* After them come Musalmans, Brahmans, 
and Muraos. The holdings are, as a rule, very small, a fact 
which tends to more careful tillage. Almost the whole area 
held by tenants is under cash rents, and at the last settlement 
only 50 acres were grain-rented. An unusually large propor¬ 
tion, however, was held by proprietors as sir or khudkashtl these 
together amounting to 13,061 acres. Tinder-proprietors held 
1,117 acres, occupancy tenants 101 acres, and 203 acres were 
nominally rented. The cash rate averaged Rs. 5*55 per acre, 
ranging from Rs. 5*81 in the case of Eurmis to Rs. 3*64 paid by 
the few Rajput tenants. The rate for Brahmans was above the 
general average, and almost equal to that of low caste tenants. 

The revenue of the pargana at the summary settlement 
amounted to Rs. 21,586. This was raised to Rs. 38,480 at the 
regular assessment, while at the last revision the final demand 
was fixed at Rs. 48,145, the initial revenue being Rs. 45,125. 
This is the net demand, for Rs. 9,865 are nominally assessed on 
the fee-simple grants and other revenue-free land. The actual 
enhancement amounted to 27*72 per cent., giving an initial 
incidence of Re. 1*86 per acre of cultivation. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census 
of 1869 numbered 31,029 persons. This rose to 36,405 in 1881, 
and to 45,450 ten years later. The last enumeration of 1901 
showed a slight decline, the total being 44,717 persons, of 
whom 4,026 were Musalmans. The pargana contains 141 
villages, but none of these are of any size, only two, Birpur and 
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Maharajganj, possessing over 1,000 inhabitants. The sole place 
of any importance is Chhapia, which is separately mentioned* 
Pair and Babhni, the places from which the pargana takes its 
name, are quite insignificant villages. 

The pargana is traversed from east to west by the main 
line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, on which there 
are stations at Babhnan and Chhapia. This formed till recently 
almost the sole means of communication', as the only road was 
that from JSfawabganj to Maskinwan and Chandradipghat in the 
extreme western corner, till the construction of the new road from 
Babhnan to Qasba in Burhapura. More roads are undoubtedly 
needed, and especially one from Babhnan to Maskinwan along the 
railway in order to afford access to the neighbouring markets. 

The history of the pargana is practically identical with that 
of the Kalhans family of Babhnipair, which has already been 
given in chapter III. It was known as a pargana in the days 
of Akbar and was then held by Rajputs, undoubtedly of the 
Kalhans clan. Their property was once very extensive, and 
included Burhapara, Rasulpur Ghaus, and part of Mankapur* 
The first was seized by the Utraula Pathans under Alawal Khan, 
and Rasulpur passed into the hands of the Raja of Bansi. The 
fall of the Babhnipair estate was largely due to the fact that 
nearly all the villages were given to Brahmans in lirt, though 
their rights were reduced to a minimum : in grain-rented lands 
they retained only one-tenth of the produce, while in the case 
of money rents they obtained no drawback at all; sometimes, too, 
their rights were withdrawn and replaced by small plots of rent-r 
free sir. But, owing to their slovenly habits and the increase 
in their numbers, the property became greatly depreciated, and 
the process was hastened by the mismanagement of the owner. 
It would seem from the dates of the numerous Urt deeds that by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the rajas had alienated 
their zamindari villages excepting the hhalsa lands held as nankar. 
The alienation was so far complete that the summary settlement 
of 1856 was made with the birtias; though after the Mutiny 
the villages were included in the taluqdari sanad. 

In 1800 the revenue of the pargana was only Rs. 7,723, but 
in two years it rose to Rs. .12,744. This appears to have been 
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excessive, for during tlie next fifteen years it remained at about 
Es. 8,000. In 1818 it again rose to Es. 10,520 and continued 
to increase, reacbing Es. 16,000 between 1821 and 1826, and 
Es. 20,000 from 1829 to 1836. In 1837 Darsban Singh managed 
to collect Es. 27,558, but the pargana never recovered from 
this extortion till annexation; he obtained Rs. 20,991 in 1842, 
but the average receipts from 1838 to 1856 were only Es. 14,000. 
At annexation only 17,800 acres were under the plough, but 
during the ensuing years of peaceful prosperity the increase was 
very rapid. 

At the present time the 141 villages of the pargana are 
divided into 231 mahals. Of the latter, nine are owned by taluq- 
dars, three being sub-settled; eleven in single, and 30 in joint, 
jzamindari tenure; five are pattidari, 14 are fee-simple grants, and 
162 are sub-settled. Of the taluqdars, the Eaja of Payagpur in 
Bahraich owns the single village of Pair ; one small village 
belongs to the Pande taluqdar of Ramnagar ; one is still retained 
by the Raja of Babhnipair, and six stand in the name of his wife, 
Eani Jairaj Kunwar. The rest of his sub-settled property was 
sold to Munshi Prag IsTarain, of Lucknow, who shares the single 
zamindari villages with the wealthy mahant of Chhapia, Alto¬ 
gether 94 villages are owned by Banias, 14 each by Rajputs and 
Brahmans, eight by Musalmans, six by Kayasths, three by 
Goshains, one by Kurmis, and one is the property of Govern¬ 
ment. The hirtias are for the most part in reduced circumstances, 
and many have been compelled to sell their rights. Two-thirds 
of the birt area is held on the dahyak or chaharam tenure, that 
is to say, the payment of twice the revenue less 10 or 25 
per cent. In the rest there are sub-settlement holders between 
the hirtias and the superior proprietors, paying the revenue and 
a proportion ranging from 10 to 50 per cent. At the last 
settlement an endeavour was made to adjust the revenue so as to 
leave the hirtias a full 25 per cent., and a somewhat larger 
allowance was made in the case of excessively large communities. 

BALRAMPXJR, Pargana Balbamptjii, Tahsil IlTBAirLA. 

The capital of the pargana and the head-quarters of the 
great Balrampur estate is a considerable town lying in latitude 
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27° 26" north and longitude 82° 11' east, on the north banks of 
the Suwawan river and about two miles south of the Bapti. It 
is connected with Gronda by a metalled road and also by the rail¬ 
way, which passes to the west of the town, the station being 
some two miles distant and to the south of the Suwawan. Un¬ 
metalled roads run to Ikauna, Srinagar, Utraula, Tulsipur, and 
Chaudhridih. The site is a little raised to the north and slopes 
into the swamps along the Suwawan; during the rains, owing to 
the overflow of that river and the Eapti, the place is almost sur¬ 
rounded by water, which covers all but a few high spots. 

The town is now the largest in the district. Its population 
in 1869 numbered 13,828, but this fell to 12,811 in 1881. Since 
that year it has grown rapidly, as in 1891 the total was 14,849, 
while at the last census it had increased to 16,723, of whom 8,555 
were males and 8,168 females. Classified according to religions, 
there were 10,332 Hindus, 6,261 Musalmans, 25 Christians, and 
five Sikhs. The town is well built, and chiefly owes its pros¬ 
perity to the energy of Maharaja Sir Drigbijai Singh. It is of 
no great antiquity, for the original seat of the Balrampur rajas 
was in the little village of Dhusahi, which adjoins Balrampur on 
the west. The old bazar was a little, narrow street running 
down to the Suwawan, but this was replaced by the late 
Maharaja by two good cross streets lined with rows of shops. 
Markets are held here daily and a considerable trade is carried 
on, chiefly in rice and other grain from the surrounding country. 
A new bazar has recently been erected near the railway station, 
and this relieves the congestion in the more densely populated 
quarters. In former days Balrampur is said to have been a con¬ 
siderable centre of trade with Nepal, but this was stopped 
through the policy of Sir Jang Bahadur, the Prime Minister, 
who endeavoured to confine all dealings to his own markets 
owing to the large revenue he derived from bazar fees. The 
manufactures are of no great importance, and include coarse 
cotton cloth, blankets and felts, knives, and baskets made of cane 
from the banks of the Xuwana. Balrampur contains a police 
station, a post-office, an anglo-vernacular school with a boarding 
house attached, a dispensary and a zenana hospital, a large poor- 
house and an institutioii named the MacDonnell Orphanage, so 
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called after the Lieutenant-Governor who opened it. The school, 
known as the Lyall collegiate school, was erected by Sir Drigbi- 
jai Singh at a cost of Rs. 60,000, and the same Maharaja built 
the hospitals and poorhouse. The zenana hospital was erected in 
1891 and opened by Sir Auckland Colvin in the following year. 
Three primary schools for boys are aided by the municipality: 
one is a mission school, and the others are known as the 
Ahmadia and Purania Tal schools. 

The principal edifice in the place is the palace of the Maharaja, 
an imposing pile of buildings enclosing a large court, on one side 
of which are the dwelling houses and offices and on another the 
stables. Adjoining the palace on the west is a fine house of three 
storeys in the Italian style. This was built by one Moti Gir, 
Goshain, a wealthy merchant. The Goshains are numerous in 
this part of the country, and in former days are said to have been 
extensively engaged in smuggling jewels from Nepal. Moti Gir 
is said on one occasion to have been overtaken by the soldiers of 
the Nepalese authorities, and in order to avoid detection to have 
discharged into the air two hundred matchlocks full of pearls, a 
performance which illi^strates both the extent and the risk of 
this form of traffic. The house has since been given up to the 
Balrampur estate and is used as a planting press. Another 
handsome building is the mausoleum containing the statue of 
Maharaja Sir Drigbijai Singh. This was completed in 1888, 
when the statue was unveiled by the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
building, which is beautifully carved by Benares artists, cost 
over a lakh and a half of rupees, part of this sum being defrayed 
by the voluntary subscriptions of tenants and lessees of the 
estate. ' The same Maharaja began the construction of the 
temple at Bijlipur, which was completed in 1889. This village 
lies about a mile and a half to the north of the town, and the 
temple replaced a small brick structure dedicated to Bijleshwari 
Debi. A considerable fair takes place here on the full moon of 
Asarh and is attended by some 10,000 persons. He also laid out. 
the Anand Bagh, a well-kept public garden, which contains a 
small menagerie. 

Balrampur has been administered as a municipality since 
the 30th of June 1871. The board consists of twelve members^ 
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of wlioiii nine axe elected and three appointed by G-oyernment. 
The post of chairman is taken by the Maharaja. The income is 
chiefly derived from a tax on professions and trades and the 
municipal cattle-ponnd and slaughter-house. The details of 
receipts and expenditure since 1891 will be found in the appen¬ 
dix,^ There is a bench of three honorary magistrates^ who dis¬ 
pose of petty cases occurring within municipal limits. The Maha¬ 
raja himself exercises second class powers over a large area, as 
mentioned in chapter IV. The town is cleaned and well drained, 
but it owes its prosperity chiefly to the influence of the family 
with which its name is associated and to the agents who were in 
charge of the estate during the minority of the present Maharaja. 

BALRAMPUR Pargana^ Tahsil Utraula. 

This large pargana lies in the north of the district and 
consists of a wide stretch of country extending from the Bahraich 
boundary on the west to that of Basti on the east. To the east 
the boundary is formed partly by the Kuwana, which separates 
it from pargana Gonda, partly by the western border of pargana 
XJtraula, and partly by the Rapti river, which divides the eastern 
portion of Balrampur from Utraula. To the north the pargana 
marches with Tulsipur throughout. The tract falls naturally 
into three divisions, one lying between the Kuwana and Rapti, 
forming the south-west portion; a second comprising the country 
between the Rapti and the Burhi Rapti, a long strip extending 
across the whole breadth of the district and widening towards the 
Basti frontier; while the third is that between the Burhi Rapti 
and the Tulsipur border, forming the northern and north-western 
portion, for in the east the Burhi Rapti itself forms the boundary. 

The southern portion, in which lies the town of Balrampur, 
is barely distinguishable from the rest of the uparhar tract which 
forms the centre of the district. The soil is generally a fair 
loam, but sparsely populated and not under careful cultivation. 
The Kuwana is fringed by dense cane-brakes, and beyond this 
is a narrow belt of forests, consisting generally of sal trees and full 
■of wild animals. This is succeeded by a lowlying plain, covered 
with khar grass and containing patches of inferior cultivation, 
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which graduate into the more fully tilled villages further north. 
Through the centre of this tract runs the Suwawan river, flow¬ 
ing from north-east to south-west in a very irregular and ill- 
defined course. The Rapti generally overflows its banks in the 
rains and floods the lowlands as far south as the Suwawan, 
which then becomes a considerable river. There are a few jhila in 
this tract, especially the large Ghandi Tal to the east of Balram- 
pur. The soil is in most places an alluvial loam of great richness, 
which is easily worked, and neither receives nor seems to require 
much manure; there is, however, a tendency for the crops to be 
choked by a luxuriant growth of weeds. Owing to its dampness 
it is considered unhealthy, and the density of the population is 
below that of the rest of the district. The holdings are con¬ 
sequently large, and the style of cultivation is inclined to be 
somewhat slovenly. 

The central strip contains a few good villages, but generally 
suffers from the annual floods of both rivers, which in many 
places join during the rains. Higher at both extremities, the 
centre of this division is occupied by an extensive tract of grass 
waste, which is for months under water and can only be reclaim¬ 
ed by the erection of expensive embankments. The soil and 
cultivation generally resemble those of the southern portion. 

The northern tract possesses a fine clay soil and is well cul¬ 
tivated. It closely resembles the ordinary tarai country found 
at the foot of the hills, and its most striking feature is the num¬ 
ber of hill torrents by which it is intersected. These are gen¬ 
erally shallow streams flowing in a southerly direction, and at 
their junction with the Burhi Rapti running level with the 
surrounding fields. At the end of the hot weather and in the 
rains they are subject to sudden flushes, which inundate the 
country on their banks and frequently cover the neighbouring 
fields with a deposit of sand and gravel. In places, however, 
this sand is varied by a layer of rich clay, which in a short time 
amply repays cultivation. The result of this fluvial action is 
that the whole tract is being gradually raised, and the lowlands, 
which formerly produced fine rice, are being converted into wheat 
and gram fields; so that the proportion of the rabi to the kharif 
crops is being constantly changed to the advantage of the former. 
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The rivers and streams of this portion of the pargana are too 
numerous to admit of detailed mention. The chief are, from 
west to east, the Baluhi, Dundra, Kanchi, Khax'jhar, Earwi, Kak- 
rala, and Siria, the last two forming the boundary of the pargana 
for a considerable distance. 

The total area at the first regular settlement was 247,354 
acres. This was subsequently increased by the addition of a few 
villages transferred from pargana Ikauna in Bahraich, and at the 
present time the area is 271,016 acres or 423*4 square miles. The 
proportion cultivated has largely increased of late years, though 
it has always been high since annexation. In 1864 it amounted 
to 73 per cent., and in 1904 it was 203,070 acres or 75 per cent, 
of the whole, while no less than 95,137 acres bore a double 
crop. Of the remaining area 26,220 acres were classed as bar¬ 
ren, but of this all save 639 acres was either under water or 
occupied by sites, roads, and the like; 41,726 acres were returned 
as culturable, including 4,509 acres under groves. This cultur- 
able waste consists for the most part of jungle land, which has 
never been brought under the plough, or of old fallow, much of 
which is comparatively worthless. The irrigated area is small, 
as in most parts of the pargana no artificial irrigation is required 
owing to the natural moisture in the soil and the almost invari¬ 
able winter rains. Small unprotected wells can be made at an 
insignificant cost, but are used for poppy and other garden crops 
only. In the southern division, however, irrigation from tanks is 
frequently practised. The rabi area generally exceeds that sown 
in the kharif, but to no great extent. The chief kharif staple is 
rice, most of this being of the late variety and of a fine quality; 
there is also a very large area under maize, which has rapidly 
grown in favour of late years, a fair amount of kodon, urd, and 
arhar^ but hardly any sugarcane. In the rabi, wheat largely pre¬ 
dominates; it is of an excellent quality, though often grown on 
» dofasli land and rarely irrigated, Next in importance come 
linseed, gram, mds{cr, peas, and barley; lahi or rape, too, is exten¬ 
sively grown and, while requiring but little attention, is a very 
valuable crop. 

The cultivation is not usually of a high class, and the small 
proportion of the population to the total area, combined with the 
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natural productiveness of the soil, leads to the practice of roughly 
breaking up as much land as possible and sowing it with inferior 
grains. The consequence is not only that high rents are rare, 
but that cash rents are seldom to be found at all, except for 
the few highly manured fields round the homestead, which are 
devoted to garden crops. The system of grain rents is partly due 
to the policy of the Balrampur estate and partly to the precarious 
nature of the tract. The method adopted is ordinarily a division 
of the grain heap, after a deduction of one-sixth for the labourer, 
between the representatives of the landlord and the tenant. The 
cultivators are chiefly Kurmis, Brahmans, Ahirs, and Koris. In 
the case of high caste tenants practically all the cultivation is 
done by hired labour, often on the mwah system described in 
chapter III. 

The pargana contains 311 villages divided into 343 mahals. 
Of the latter 332 are owned by the Maharaja of Balrampur, 26 of 
these being sub-settled, while the remaining eleven, comprising 
nine villages, with an area of 3,136 acres, are held in pattidari 
tenure, the owners being for the most part Kayasths belonging to 
the family of hereditary qanungos of the pargana, who obtained 
a grant of seven villages revenue-free prior to annexation; the 
muafi was continued after annexation for a single lifetime and then 
resumed. One village belongs to Brahmans. All the Balrampur 
villages are held on a permanent settlement, and consequently 
there has been but little alteration in the revenue. This amount¬ 
ed at the summary assessment to Es. 1,19,547, and was raised at 
the regular settlement to Rs. 2,37,252. By the time of the last 
settlement the revenue had been reduced, owing to land acquisi¬ 
tion by the railway and other causes, to Rs. 2,33,166, but this 
was increased by Rs. 435, representing the enhancement on the 
temporarily settled villages. The latter include the two villages 
of Sikharpur and Duaria, transferred from Ikanna, and seven 
villages in the east and south-south-east of the district, known as 
Bansidila, Parsia, Gondipur, Deorawan, Seoraha, Patauhan Kot, 
and Mahadeo Hariharnagar. 

The population of the pargana at the first census of 1869 
numbered 160,237 souls. This rose in 1881 to 178,336 and at 
the following census to 198,357. The last enumeration of J90i 
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showed a slight decline, the total number of inhabitants being 
195,262. 'Of these, 163,215 were Hindus, 31,965 Musalmans, and 
82'of other religions, chiefly Sikhs and Christians. Besides the 
municipal town of Balrampur there are few villages of any size 
or importance. Mathura Bazar on the western border and Lalia, 
which possesses a police station, have been separately mentioned, 
as also has the ancient site of Sahet Mahet. Excepting Mathura, 
no village has a population of 2,000 persons, and the largest 
consist merely of collections of scattered hamlets. 

Means of communication are generally poor, owing to the 
nature of the country. The centre of the pargana is traversed 
from south-west to north-east by the railway from Gronda to 
Tulsipur and Uska Bazar, with stations at Balrampur and Kawa- 
pur. Balrampur is also connected with Gonda by a metalled 
road, but apart from this the roads are few and of a poor 
quality. Through Balrampur runs that from Ikauna to Tltraula, 
while others run from Balrampur to Srinagar, to Tulsipur, and 
to Lalia and Chaudhridih on the north. The latter is joined 
on the northex’n border by the road from Khargupur, Ikauna, 
and Mathura. In the east there are the roads leading from 
Tltraula to Tulsipur and Pachperwa, but both of these are very 
difficult during the rains. The Bapti is crossed by several ferries, 
a list of which will be found in the appendix. 

Little is known of the early history of the pargana. Sahet 
Mahet was probably the capital of a large kingdom, but after its 
decline the tract seems to have been held by Bhars and Tharus or 
else by the Dorns. The family history of the Janwars states that, 
when the founders of the Balrampur house first established 
their supremacy, they dispossessed two Rajput families, but of 
the latter nothing is known. Since that time the history of the 
pargana has been identical with that of the Rajas of Balrampur, 
an account of whom has already been given. 

The fiscal history of the pargana has been preserved in the 
old qanungos^ records. These are extant from 1799 onwards, and 
illustrate in a remarkable degree the rapid progress effected under 
the powerful rule of the Janwar chieftains. In the first year the 
government demand was Rs. 48,247, and this rose to Rs. 61,000 
ten years later, but fell again after annual fluctuations to 
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Rs* 30,291 in 1816. After this it rose steadily till 1833, when 
the demand was Rs. 1,67,925; this fell in 1837 to Rs. 89,133, 
hut three years later again rose to Rs. 1,43,290. It remained 
at this figure or thereabouts till annexation, except in the year 
when Darshan Singh had expelled the Balrampur raja and 
collected the extraordinary sum of Rs. 2,88,823, which probably 
represented not only the whole rents but also the entire agricul¬ 
tural stock of the pargana. 


BEGAMGANJ, Pargana Digsir, Tahsil Tarabganj. 

This large village, properly known as TJmri Begamganj, 
lies in the south-west of the pargana, in latitude 26° 55^ north and 
longitude 81° ST east, at a distance of some fifteen miles south of 
Gonda, with which it is connected by an unmetalled road. 
Along the western boundary of the village flows the Kundwa 
nadi, which is here joined by the Bilai; on its banks stands the 
bazar of Begamganj, founded in the days when Gonda was 
included in the jagir of the Bahu Begam. The main site stands 
on the road about a mile to the south. The village covers an 
area of 3,281 acres, and is composed of a number of small hamlets. 
It contained at the last census a population of 3,969 persons, of 
whom 272 were Musalmans. A large number of the inhabitants 
are Kalhans Rajputs, who hold subordinate rights in the soil, the 
superior proprietor being the Maharaja of Ajodhya. The I'ev- 
enue is Rs. 4,350. Begamganj possesses a post-oiBSce, a bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week, and a lower pinmary 
school. The only industry is cotton printing, which is still 
carried on to some extent by the inhabitants. The place was 
formerly of some importance, as in the early days of British rule 
it was the head-quarters of the tahsil, but this was removed to 
Tarabganj in 1876 in consequence of the encroachments of the 
Ghagra and the undermining of the site, 

BIDIANAGAR, Pargana Mankafur, Tahsil TTfeaitla. 

A village on the western borders of the pargana, in latitude 
27° 6' north and longitude 82° 7' east, at a distance of some 
nine miles east of Gonda. It is chiefly of importance as possess¬ 
ing a railway station on the Bengal and North-Western main 
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line, connected with, the metalled road from Gronda to JSTawabganj 
by a small branch joining the latter at Dumariadih and crossing 
the road from Darzi-ka-Knan to Andhiari. The village con¬ 
tained at the last census a population of 709 souls, of whom 75 
were Musalmans, while Brahmans form the bulk of the Hindu 
inhabitants. It contains a bazar, in which markets are held 
daily, and a small school. The village lands cover 450 acres and 
are assessed at Rs. 382 ; the proprietor is Thakur Jagat Pal 
Singh, a member of the Bisen clan and a descendant of Bhaiya 
Indarjit Singh, a younger son of Raja Lachhman Singh, of G-onda. 
These Bisens are said to have formerly held a far larger estate, 
but the property is still of fair size and consists of seven villages 
and seven mahals in Mankapur and one mahal in Gonda. 

BIRPTJR, Pargmia Babhnipaik, Tahsil Utraijla. 

A small village in the north of the pargana, lying in latitude 
26° 59' north and longitude 82° 27' east, some three miles east of 
the Chhapia station of the Bengal and North-'Western main line 
and two miles south of the Bisuhi, It lies ojff the road and is 
only accessible by rough village cart tracks. It deserves mention 
as possessing a police station, a post-ofiBce, and a cattle pound. 
The village itself is insignificant. At the last census it contained 
1,037 inhabitants, of whom 160 were Musalmans. It covers an 
area of 902 acres, but much of this is uncultivated, especially on 
the north towards the river. The revenue is Rs. 216, and the 
proprietors of the village are Rajput pattidars. 

BIRPITR KATRA, mde Katra. 


EIJRHAPARA Pargatia^ Tahsil IJtratjla. 

This pargana lies in the south of the tahsil and on the 
eastern borders of the district. It comprises a triangular tract 
of country bounded on the north and east by the Kuwana river, 
which separates it from the Basti district, on the west by Sadul- 
lahnagar, and on the south by Babhnipair, the dividing line 
being the Bisuhi. The latter river is joined by a small tribu¬ 
tary stream, which rises in Sadullahnagar and flows through the 
south-western corner. The west and central portions of the 
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pargana consist of a level plain broken only by jbxls and shallow 
depressions ; it is well cultivated^ thickly inhabited^ and adorned 
by clumps of fine mahua trees. On the east and south, towards 
the river, the surface gradually rises, and the strong clay of the 
lower levels gives place to a loam of lighter quality. The high 
bank extends for a distance varying from one to three miles 
from the rivers, and in their neighbourhood the ground is uneven 
and irregular, being frequently broken by ravines and small 
drainage channels. Till within recent times this part was cover¬ 
ed with a continuous belt of jungle abounding in wild animals 
but producing little valuable timber. To ensure its reclamation, 
it was either sold outright to zamindars or granted revenue-fi'ee 
for a term of years on condition of a certain proportion being 
brought under the plough. This stipulation has been for the 
most part fulfilled, and the only land that remains is either too 
uneven or too sandy to be worth reclaiming. 

The central or maMyar tract, which includes the bulk of 
the villages, is of a high natui'al fertility, the soil being rich 
and retentive of moisture, while it rarely degenerates into a 
stiff clay. Water is obtained at a distance of twelve or thirteen 
feet from the surface, and unprotected wells can easily be con¬ 
structed. In a few villages there are patches of reh, but these are 
of no great extent. The cultivation is fully established and the 
pargana is highly developed, the crops being of a good qualit}’'. 
Along the rivers the soil is well adapted for producing rabi 
crops, but is too light for late rice, and the outturn of sugarcane 
is said to be smaller. In places there is an excess of sand in the 
soil, rendering the construction of wells difi&cult. 

At annexation the pargana was in a wretched state owing 
to recent local disturbances, but at the present time it is one of 
the most prosperous and highly cultivated tracts in the district. 
The total area is 49,347 acres or 77 square miles. At the first 
regular settlement 24,955 acres or 50 per cent, was under the 
plough, while thirty years later it amounted to 33,814 acres or 
nearly 70 per cent., a figure which was but little in excess of the 
average for the twelve yeaz’s preceding the assessment. Since 
the settlement there has been a further increase, and in 1904 
the cultivated area was 35,888 acres oi* over 72 per cent., while 
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15,751 acres bore a double crop. Of the remainder, 9,167 acres, 
including 688 acres under groves, were classed as culturable, most 
of this consisting of inferior waste and old fallow, and 4,292 acres 
were returned as barren, though of this all save 404 acres was 
either under water or occupied by roads and sites. The irrigated 
area is large and in ordinary years amounts to nearly two- 
thirds of the total cultivation. Wells form the chief source of 
supply, and the ease with which they can be constructed in most 
villages renders the pargana comparatively secure in times of 
drought. The kharif is the more important harvest and rice is 
the principal crop; there is also a large amount of arhar and a 
fair proportion of sugarcane. In the rabi wheat takes the lead, 
followed by gram and peas, oilseeds and poppy, the last doing 
well in all parts of the pargana. 

Burhapara is also fortunate in its cultivators, as at the last 
settlement over 92 per cent, of the tenant-held land was in the 
hands of low caste cultivators. The chief are Kurmis, Muraos, 
Ahirs, and Musalmans. About 64 per cent, of the land was held 
by ordinary tenants at cash rates, 27 per cent, was cultivated by 
the proprietors as sir or khudkasht, less than 6 per cent, was 
grain-rented, 3 per cent, was in the hands of under-proprie¬ 
tors, and small areas were held by occupancy tenants or on 
nominal rents. Proprietary cultivation is most extensive in the 
villages of the poorest coparcenary bodies. The cash rates 
averaged Rs, 4*8 for the whole pargana and presented but 
little variations; Ahirs and Rurmis pay the highest rents, 
and Rajputs the lowest, but the amount of land held by them is 
very small. 

The revenue demand at the summary settlement was only 
Rs. 6,761, a low figure, which was necessitated by the state of the 
pargana at that time. At the regular assessment, however, it 
was raised to Rs. 26,370, the cultivated area having increased 
nearly fourfold. At the last assessment an enhancement of over 
41 per cent, was taken, the net final demand being Rs. 45,610, 
which gave an incidence of Re. 1*59 per acre of cultivation. 
This excludes the nominal revenue on the grants and other non¬ 
assessable land, which amounts to Rs. 15,400, fixed for the 
purposes of calculating cesses. 

24 
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The progress of the revenue is also illustrated by the 
increase in the population. In 1869 this amounted to 20,541 
persons; in 1881 it had risen to 31,196, and ten years later 
to 44,553. At the last census there was a still further increase, 
the total being 48,345, of whom 9,671 were Musalmans. The 
pargana contains 128 villages, but none of these are of any 
great importance; several, such as the jungle grants of Cook- 
nagar, Keshonagar, and Gharighat, contain very large popula¬ 
tions, but consist merely of an aggregation of scattered hamlets, 
the first having over 80 sites. The principal place is Qasba, 
adjoining which is the village of Babhanjot. 

Means of communication are still rather poor, though they 
have recently been improved by the construction of the road 
running south from Qasba to Babhnan station. Through the 
north-west of the pargana runs the road from Nawabganj and 
Maskinwan to Q,asba and Ohandradipghat, and from this a 
branch takes off near Qasba and leads to Sadullahnagar. The 
tract is somewhat isolated and difficult of access, so that the 
cultivators have no ready means of disposing of their produce. 
There are no manufactures, except that of coarse cotton cloth, 
and no local markets of any importance. 

In early times the pargana appears to have been held 
by Bhars and Tharus and to have consisted chiefly of jungle. 
It passed under the sway of the great^Kalhans rajas of Khurasa 
and afterwards came into the hands of the Baja of Babhnipair, 
It was then seized by Alawal Khan, of the. Utraula house, and 
till annexation remained a tappa of pargana Utraula. Alawal 
Khan, it is said, was the elder son, but left the title of raja 
to his younger brother, Adam Khan, and took up his position 
at Qasba, where he built a fort. His five sons divided the 
property between them, but three died without offspring and 
two of their shares were taken by the elder and one by the 
younger survivors. The pargana remained divided into the 
eastern three-fifths and the western two-fifths till annexation, 
but its history is practically identical with that of Utraula. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century Kajab Ali Khan and Ali 
Baza Khan, the owners of the western portion, attained con¬ 
siderable wealth, it is said, by the discovery of a large buried 
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treasure. They built the fine house at Qasba, which has been 
allowed to fall into ruins by their impoverished descendants. 
The last owner of the eastern portion was Ashraf Bakhsh 
Khan^ noted as a soldier and scholar, and a leading spirit in 
all the disputes with the government officials. 

In his days the pargana had attained considerable pros¬ 
perity. The old records show that in 1794 the revenue was 
Es. 2,045, and within ten years had risen to Es. 6,579. A few 
bad seasons caused a temporary fall, but from 1818 the rise was 
steady, and in 1852 the demand stood at Es. 10,157. In 1854 
Eai Sadhan Lai, a dependant of Eaja Krishn Datt Earn, obtain¬ 
ed the nizamat of Gronda-Bahraich, and sent Gopal Tiwari as 
tahsildar to Burhapara. This man had an old quarrel with Ashraf 
Bakhsh Khan, and seizing his opportunity he devastated the 
whole of his estate, burning the villages, cutting the crops, and 
carrying off the cattle. Ashraf Bakhsh retired to the jungles 
and vented his wrath in a similar manner on the villages of 
other proprietors. The inhabitants fled in numbers to the English 
district of Basti, and in 1855 the revenue fell to only Es. 1,710. 
At annexation Gropal Tiwari withdrew his forces, his prisoners 
escaped from the fort at Dhanepur, the cultivators returned, and 
Ashraf Bakhsh engaged for his estate of 41 villages, the rest of 
the pargana being settled with the hirtias. By the end of 1856 
as much as 5,708 acres were under cultivation, and the demand 
was fixed at Es, 6,744. 

During the Mutiny Ashraf Bakhsh sided with the rebels 
and became one af the favourite officers of Muhammad Hasan, the 
rebel nazim of Gorakhpur. His estate was confiscated and 
assigned to Eaja Har Eatan Singh, of Majhgawan in Mahadewa. 
Some villages were also given to Har Harain Singh, the son of the 
dispossessed Eaja of Ikauna in Bahraich, whose lands were confis¬ 
cated for rebellion and given to the Eaja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala. 

The 128 villages of the pargana are demarcated as 131 
mahals : of the latter 28 are owned by taluqdars, six being 
sub-settled; eleven are held in single, and 45 in joint, zamindari 
tenure; 12 belong to pattidars, 28 are sub-settled, one is the pro¬ 
perty of Government, and six are owned in fee-simple. Of the 
taluqdars the Eani of Majhgawan owns 22 villages; one belongs 
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to the taluqdar of Ramiiagar, four to the Raja of Utranla^ and 
one to the Kalhans taluqdar of Kamiar. The single zamindari 
villages belong partly to the Janwars of Ikauna and partly to 
Goshains^ who own other property in Basti. The coparcenary 
communities are frequently well-to-do and have large estates; 
foremost among them are the Kayasth qanungos, who hold land 
an every part of the pargana. The IsTarharpur Kayasths owning 
villages in the south-east are another such body, as also are the 
Muraos in the north-east. The last started with one poor village 
and have, by their industry and cultivation of the more valuable 
crops, acquired considerable wealth and have purchased several 
whole villages and shares in others. The relatives of Ashraf 
Bakhsh Khan were allowed a few villages in maintenance, but are 
now in very reduced circumstances. The jungle grants are in 
some cases of great value. The best is Cooknagar, still under 
European management; it was sold for the sum of Rs. 30,000, and 
at the last settlement the rent-roll stood at nearly Rs. 24,000, 
having increased almost threefold during the past thirty years. 
Altogether 42 villages are held by Rajputs, 33 by Musalmans, 22 
by Kayasths, 17 by Brahmans, seven by Goshains, five by Muraos^ 
and one by Europeans. 

The sub-proprietors in most cases hold their lands on very 
severe terms, paying the revenue and a malikana of 50 per cent. 
They obtained zamindari rights from the Pathans of IJtraula on 
an agreement that they should reserve one-fourth of the profits. 
At the first summary settlernent they engaged for their villages 
directly, but after the Mutiny the superior rights, though there 
was no one to claim them, were put up for auction and sold for 
a trifling sum, with the result that the hirtias are kept in perma¬ 
nent impoverishment, while it is impossible to take a full propor¬ 
tion of the assets as revenue. In a few instances in which no 
superior proprietor was to be found his place was taken by 
Government, but at the last settlement the birtias were treated 
as zamindars. 


CHATTDHRIDTH, Pargana Tulsipuu, Tahsil IJtraxjla.. 

A viUage in the north-west of the pargana, situated in 
27° 44^ north and 82"^ 10' past, on the ;’oad frprp. Tulsipur to 
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Baghora Tal and Nepalganj. Another road runs, south to 
Balrampur, and from it a branch leads to Mathura Bazar, Ihauna^ 
and Khargupur. Chaudhridih is a permanently settled village 
belonging to the Maharaja of Balrampur. It possesses a school 
and a dispensary managed by the estate. The population at the 
last census numbered 957 souls, of whom 82 were Musalmans. 
Kurmis are the prevailing Hindu caste. The village lies in the 
ta 7 'ai tract near the forest; it is unhealthy and somewhat 
inaccessible owing to the inferior nature of the roads. 

CHHAPIA, Pargana Babhnipair, Tahsil TTtraxtla. 

A small village lying in north latitude 26° 57^ and east 
longitude 82° 24', some three miles south-east of Maskinwan 
station, where the road from Hawabganj to Ohandradipghat 
crosses the railway.* There is also a flag station called Ghhapia, 
a short distance north of the village. The latter contained in 
1901 a population of 737 souls, among whom Brahmans pre¬ 
dominate. A small market is held here daily, but the chief 
interest of the place is .the shrine of Swami ITarain and the reli¬ 
gious brotherhood attached to it. This saint was the son of a 
Pande, who had married the daughter of a co-sharer in this village, 
and was born about 1780. At a very early age the boy, then 
known as Sahajanand, migrated to Gujarat, where he was adopted 
by Ramanand, the head of the great Yaishnava monastery at 
Junagarh. He became a noted Sanskrit scholar and gained a 
wide reputation for learning and piety. After his death at the 
age of forty-nine he was accorded divine honours as an incarna¬ 
tion of Krishna under the name of Swami Narain, His immense 
wealth passed to his two uncles, who went from Chhapia to 
Gujarat, and their descendants still rule the two branches of 
the sect. About 1845 his disciples in Gujarat determined to 
erect a temple at the birthplace of the saint and a number 
of them came to Chhapia for the purpose. After annexation the 
village was purchased for the enormous sum of Es. 500 per acre 
and the buildings adjoining the temple were completed. The 
latter consist of houses for the members of the order and for the 
convenience of travellers and others. Behind the temple is a 
well-built brick bazar and in front a large masonry tank. The 
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temple itself, wHcIl is built of stone and marble from Mirzapur 
and Jaipur, is approached through a handsome gateway by a 
broad flight of steps leading to a domed porch, beyond which is 
a colonnade surmounted by a stone gallery, which runs all round 
the building and supports three domes in a row, that in the centre 
being the largest and directly behind the porch. Under the 
right hand dome is a shrine of Hanuman, and opposite it a chapel 
with figures of Shiva, Parbati, and Ganesh ; in the centre is a 
collection of relics, including a portrait of the Swami, his turban, 
pillow, and bed, the last covered with bands of solid gold. 
Behind the domes rise three spires of the ordinary description, 
and underneath them are three chapels, with Rama, Lachhman, 
and Sita in the centre, Krishna, Radhika, and Balarama to the 
left, and Swami ISTarain himself to the right. The whole build¬ 
ing, inside and out, is covered with paintings, comprising scenes 
from the life of the saint, pictures of deities, and harrowing 
representations of the infernal regions. 

The followers of Swami Warain are divided into four orders, 
of whom the highest are Brahmacharyas, who must be Brahmans 
by birth, and devote themselves to study and meditation. The 
Sadhus, who are somewhat lower, are recruited from the twice- 
born castes and are bound by strict vows of asceticism. Next 
come the Palas, who are only subject to a vow of celibacy, and 
are engaged in trading for the society and in building the 
temples and houses. Lastly, there are the lay disciples of all 
ranks and classes, who simply regard the head of the brother¬ 
hood as their spiritual chief. 

Large numbers of pilgrims visit Chhapia at all times of the 
year, but especially in Kartik and at the Ramnaumi. The staff 
of the temple is continually changed, reliefs being sent from 
Gujrat. The Mahant of Junagarh is the proprietor of the 
village, which covers 274 acres and is assessed at Es. 225. 


COLONELGANJ, Pargana Gitwauich, Tahsil Tababganj. 

A thriving town lying in latitude 27° 7' north and longitude 
81° 42' east, on the main road from Gonda to Bahramghat, at a 
distance of 15 miles west of the former. Branch roads run 
south-east to Tarabganj and Nawabganj, north-east to Katra and 
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Balrampnr, and north-west to Baliraicli. The main line of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway runs parallel to the Gonda 
road and a short distance north of the town, the station being 
close to the road to Katra. The old name of the place was 
Sakraura, which still gives its name to the portion lying to the 
south of the road. It was a village of no peculiar importance 
till 1780, when a force was sent under the command of Major 
Byng by tbe Nawab Wazir to bring to terms the refractory 
chieftains of the trans-Ghagra districts and to uphold the autho¬ 
rity of the nazims. Sakraura was selected as an encamping 
ground, and a small force remained there for eight years. In 
1802 another force under the command of Colonel Fooks was 
stationed in the old encampment, and a bazar sprang up under 
the name of Oolonelganj, so called in honour of the command¬ 
ing officer. The cantonments were maintained here till annexa¬ 
tion, when the place was selected as the military head-quarters of 
the Commissioner of Gonda and Bahraich. When the Mutiny 
broke out, the native force at Colonelganj joined in the rising, 
and the English officers escaped with difficulty to Balrampur. 
After the re-occupation of Oudh the station was abandoned, and 
the only remaining trace of the English occupation is the grave¬ 
yard, which contains a few tombstones. The market, however, 
owing to its central position, continued to flourish and soon 
became the seat of a busy trade in rice, oilseeds, and other 
articles. The construction of the railway has tended to its 
further development. There are no local manufactures, except 
of brass vessels, generally of an inferior quality, made by a few 
Thatheras. Markets are held daily in the bazar, which is 
situated in the middle of the town. 

Colonelganj contains a police station, post-office, dispensary, 
inspection bungalow, cattle pound, and a middle vernacular school. 
The population at the first census of 1869 numbered 5,898 souls. 
This rose to 5,904 in 1881, but during the following ten years 
there was a slight decrease, the total in 1891 being 5,835. At the 
last enumeration the town contained 6,817 inhabitants, of whom 
4,152 were Hindus, 2,637 Mnsalmans, and 28 of other religions. 
The prevailing Hindu castes are Banias, Basis, and Ahirs. The 
town was f ormerly a municipality, but since the 24th of June 1878 
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it has been administered Tinder Act XX of 1856. According 
to the returns of the last census, the town, including both 
Colonelganj and Sakraura, contained 1,786 houses, and in 1904 
the number of houses assessed was 1,100, yielding an income of 
Bs. 1,400, with an incidence of Ee. 1-4-4 per assessed house and 
Ee. 0-3-3 per head of population. The total income was Es. 4,715, 
this including the house tax, the balance of Rs. 1,139 from the 
preceding year, and the market dues levied on carts and laden 
ponies coming into the bazar, which is the property of Govern- 
ment. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 3,867, and was devoted 
chiefly to the maintenance of the local police force, Rs. 866, to 
conservancy, Rs. 730, and to local improvements, Rs. 2,000. The 
lands of Colonelganj cover 699 acres and are divided into ten 
mahals, with a revenue of Rs. 757. The owners of a considerable 
portion are the Sikh grantees of Chahlari, while the i^est belongs 
partly to Kayasths, Musalmans, Jats, and Bairagis, and partly to 
Government. 


DEBI PATAX, Pargana Tulsipuk, Tahsil TTtratjla. 

The village of Patan lies in latitude 27° 32' north and longi¬ 
tude 82° 24' east, at a short distance west of Tulsipur, on the road 
to Chaudhridih. It is a small place, having at the last census 
a population of 665 souls, including 66 Musalmans and a num¬ 
ber of Brahmans. It has a total area of 588 acres, assessed at 
Rs. 381, and belongs with the rest of the pargana to the Maha¬ 
raja of Balrampur. 

Patan is solely deserving of mention on account of its temple 
and the great fair which takes place here. It is a place of great 
antiq[uity, and is traditionally connected with Raja Kama of the 
Mahabharata. Other legends ascribe the foundation of a fresh 
shrine to Vikramaditya, who has been identified with Chandra 
Gupta II, and who restored the decayed temples of Ajodhya. A 
third building was erected by Ratan Xath, the third in spiritual 
descent from Gorakh Xath, the deified saint who is said to have 
lived in the second half of the fourteenth century, and is celebrated 
as the founder of the sect of Jogis. Since Ratan Nath there have 
been some twenty mahants of Debi Patan, who have presided 
over the brotherhood of Kanphata Jpgis, so called from the great 
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round earrings that they wear. This old temple, hmlt of red 
sandstone, flourished for many years as a resort of throngs of 
pilgrims from Gorakhpur, Nepal, and elsewhere, till the days 
of Aurangzeb, one of whose officers slew the priests, broke the 
images, and defiled the holy place. This deed was avenged by 
two Rajputs, who murdered the offending Musalman, of whom 
tradition relates that he was buried under the Surbir mound, 
so called from the pigs sacrificed there in derision of his memory, 
though probably the name is really connected with Shiva. 
A fourth temple was afterwards erected, apparently by the 
Chauhan rajas of Tulsipur, and the materials of the former 
edifice were largely employed in its construction, including an 
inscribed stone over the gateway, bearing a Nagri inscription in 
which the name of Gorakh Nath appears. 

The temple stands on a large heap of bricks and rubbish, 
and close by are a tank and well dating from early times. Above 
these are numerous fragments of broken images and sculpture^, 
the relics of the former temple, the houses of the devotees, 
various small shrines, and two walled gardens. 

It is not known when the present fair of Rebi Patan was 
instituted, as till within comparatively recent times the whole 
pargana was a vast forest. The clearing of the jungles gave 
access to Nepal, and it would seem that the trade with the hill- 
men gradually developed. The fair is held from the 1st to the 
9th of the light half of Ohait and attracts some 75‘,0(>0 pilgrims 
and traders. They encamp near the temple and regular streets 
are marked out. The religious observances consist of frequent 
sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, and pigs, the priest receiving a small 
fee for each animal killed. The trade is mainly in the Tanghan 
or hill ponies brought down from Nepal in large numbers, 
While a considerable business is done in cloth, metals, spices, and 
the various products of the hills. The sanitary arrangements of 
the fair require close supervision, and a special staff is appointed 
temporarily for the purpose. In former days the fair was notori¬ 
ous for the outbreaks of cholera, which originated here and was 
disseminated throughout the district; but the precautions now 
taken have rendered epidemics far less frequent. The expenses 
are defrayed by an old cess of one rupee paid by the seller, and 

25 
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one anna by the purchaser, of each pony, for many years collected 
by the Balrampur estate. 

DEHRAS, Pargana Q-uwarich, Tahsil Takabganj. 

A very large village situated in latitude 27° 0' north and 
longitude 81° 50' east, on the south side of the road from Colo- 
nelganj to Tarabganj, at a distance of some eight miles west 
of the tahsil and four miles south-east from Paraspur. It is 
composed, as are so many of the Guwarich villages, of a large 
number of hamlets and covers a wide area, extending over 4,360 
acres. The population at the last census numbered 4,564 souls, 
of whom 4,360 were Hindus, including a large proportion of 
Brahmans, 195 Musalmans, and nine others. There is also a 
number of Kalhans Rajputs, this place being traditionally the 
spot in which Maharaj Singh, the founder of the Chhedwara 
families and the sdn of Achal Singh of Khurasa, first settled. 
The village contains a large upper primary school, but nothing 
§lse in it deserves note, save the extensive cultivation cipCin. It 
is assessed at Rs. 6,000, and is divided into two mahals, one of 
which is owned by the Rani of Paraspur and the other by the 
Babu of Ata. 


' DHANAWAIS’, Fargana Gtuwarich, Tababganj. 

A village lying in 27° 2' north and 81° 40' east, on the south 
bank of the Sarju river, some two miles north of the Q-hagra and 
six miles south of Colonelganj. It is only of importance as being 
the head-quarters of one of the Kalhans families of the Chhed¬ 
wara, and of the estate now held by Thakurain Sarfaraz Kunwar. 
An account of the taluqa has already been given in chapter III. 
Dhanawan adjoins Shahpur, the seat of another branch of the 
c4an. The population in 1901 numbered 1,301 souls, including 
219 Musalmans and a large proportion of Brahmans. 

DHAKTEPTJR, Fargana and Tahsil Goistda. 

A large village, lying in latitude 27° 13' north and longi¬ 
tude 82° 9' east, on the metalled road from Gonda to Utraula, at 
a distance of some 14 miles from the former. It is chiefly of 
importance as being the head-quarters of the Ramnagar estate 
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owned by the Pande taluqdar, Bhaiya Harbhan Bait Ram. The 
remains of the old fort of his predecessors lie to the west of the road. 
The village contains a post-office, an inspection bungalow, a large 
upper primary school, and a considerable bazar in which markets 
are held daily; the chief trade is in cattle. The population at 
the last census numbered 2,408 persons, of whom 1,130 were 
Musalmans. The village lands cover 719 acres and are assessed 
at Rs. 1,000; they are held as a single mahal by the taluqdar. 

DIGrSIR, Pargana Digsir, Tahnl Tarabgaistj. 

This village gives its name to a pargana, but is otherwise of 
no importance. It lies in latitude 26® 54' north and longitude 
81® 53' east, some four miles north of the Ghagra and two miles 
east of Begamganj, on the road leading from the latter place to 
Gonda. In former days it was the head-quarters of a chakladar, 
the remains of whose fort are still to be seen in the centre 
of the village. It is supposed that the name is derived from 
some forgotten temple of Dirgeshwar Mahadeo, but nothing is 
known of its history or foundation. Till annexation it formed 
part of the Gonda taluqa, and after the Mutiny was given to the 
Maharaja of Ajodhya. The village covers an area of 1,660 acres, 
divided into four mahals, in three of which the Maharaja is the 
sole proprietor, while the fourth is sub-settled; the revenue is 
Rs. 2,060. The population, which is distributed among several 
hamlets, numbered 1,070 souls at the last census, including 523 
Musalmans and a large number of Brahmans. 

DIGSIR Pargana^ Tahsil Tababgaxj. 

This pargana lies in the south of the district and occupies 
the central portion of the Tarabganj tahsil. On the north the 
boundary is formed by the river Terhi, which separates it from the 
Gonda and Mahadewa parganas and leaves Digsir at the middle 
of the eastern border, where it passes into Nawabganj. The 
latter pargana forms the boundary on the east, to the west is 
Guwarich, and to the south the river Ghagra separates this district 
from Bara Banki and Fyzabad. The Terhi, which takes a very 
winding course, is an insignificant stream during the hot weather, 
but in the rains is swollen by the drainage from the southern 
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portion of the table-land which forms the centre of the district. 
It is fed by a small stream known as the Barsoth or Bagluha^ 
which flows through the centre of the pargana to join the Terhi 
in Nawabganj. The Ghagra has carved out for itself a bed of 
great depth, in which the main stream rolls from side to side, 
changing its course almost every year. These movements of the 
stream alternately cover with water and expose considerable 
tracts of land, part of which consists of mere stretches of sand, 
while part is cult arable and forms a fruitful source of dispute 
between the landlords of this and the neighbouring districts. 
In the south-western corner of the pargana the G-hagra is 
joined by the combined waters of the Kundwa and Bilai, which 
fall into the main stream near Dilernagar. Both of these rise in 
pargana Guwarich and unite on the western border of this par¬ 
gana close to Begamganj, 

The whole of Digsir is included in the tarJiar or lowlying 
area, and its level is some ten or fifteen feet below that of the 
central upland plain of the district. The two most prominent 
features of the tract are the sandy area to the north-east and 
the low level on the southern border. Along the Terhi is a 
fringe of sandy soil, which sometimes takes the form of low sand¬ 
hills of pure white sand and elsewhere is merely a light unpro¬ 
ductive soil. This belt is of very irregular width, and in places 
ridges of sand are to be seen alternating with depressions contain¬ 
ing a deposit of rich loam. The lowlying alluvial area along the 
Ghagra is in places separated from the upper half of the pargana 
hy a regular bank formed at no distant period by the river itself, 
while elsewhere the fall is more gradual. This portion is cut up 
by the streams already mentioned and numerous other channels 
which invariably overflow during the rains. When the main 
stream of the Ghagra is directed towards its northern hank these 
floods become very marked and cause serious damage, as was 
especially the case during the ten years preceding 1900. Since 
that time there has been some improvement and much abandoned 
land has been brought under the plough; but a considerable 
proportion lies so low that it is not worth cultivation; its general 
level is so little above that of the river that the watei* flows off 
very slowly and the ground cannot be prepared for the rabi; and 
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it is covered witK rank grass and low buskes, the hannt of innu¬ 
merable pig and nilgai. 

Thronghont the pargana, save in the sandy belt along the 
Terhi. the soil is a light loam of fertile character. This is the 
case even in the worst villages in the south, and the annual floods 
do not seem to render it difidcult to work. The best villages are 
those which are free from both floods and sand; such are Bilsar 
and Pakwangaon, but their number is very small. The majority 
of the villages are to some extent precarious, as when not subject 
to floods they usually have an excess of sand. In such cases the 
cultivation is poor and slovenly and the plough duty generally 
large. Those villages which are exposed to the action of the 
Grhagra have but a scanty population and a bad reputation for 
unhealthiness. 

The area of the pargana is constantly liable to change. At 
the first regular settlement it was 98,627 acres, while thirty years 
later it had increased to 100,692 acres. Of recent years the 
increase has been maintained, and in 1904 the total was 101,331 
acres or 158 square miles. The area cultivated does not exhibit 
the same increase, but rather the reverse. At the first settlement 
it amounted to 63 per cent., while at the last revision a decline of 
over 10,000 acres was observed, barely 50 per cent, being under 
the plough. The subsequent improvement has been rapid, but 
the old proportion has not yet been attained. In 1904 the cul¬ 
tivated area was 58,507 acres or 57*7 per cent., while of the rest 
28,731 acres, including 4,177 acres under groves, were classed as 
culturable and 14,093 acres as barren. Almost the whole of the 
former was either old fallow or waste of an inferior quality, 
while of the latter all save 1,057 acres of absolutely unculturable 
land was either under water or occupied by roads and sites. The 
double-cropped area is extraordinarily large, amounting in 1904 
to 70 per cent, of the cultivation, a far higher figure than in any 
pargana even of this district. This area has greatly increased of 
late years, but has always been remarkable. The moist character 
of the soil and the ease with which it is worked leads to over¬ 
cropping in the better villages and the land gets little rest in 
either harvest. Wheat, which in other parts of the district is 
generally grown on ekfasU land, here follows maize or early ric% 
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and the rotation elsewhere observed of growing some leguminous 
crop between two crops of cereals is often neglected. The kharif 
usually covers a somewhat larger area than the rabi. The chief 
staples are rice and maize, with a little sugarcane, while in the 
winter harvest most of the land is sown with wheat, barley, gram, 
and peas. Mention should also be made of the poppy cultivation, 
which is very extensive and profitable. Irrigation is rarely 
required in most villages and is applied only to the poppy crop, or, 
in unusually dry years, to the wheat. Tanks form the chief 
source of supply, but unprotected wells can readily be dug in most 
parts at an insignificant cost. 

The cultivation of the j)argana is generally not of a high 
character, a result which follows from the unusual proportion of 
high caste tenants. Brahmans largely preponderate, while after 
them come Rajputs. The most numerous low caste tenants are 
Koris, Ahirs, Kahars, and Bhars; there are small numbers of 
Muraos and Kurmis, the former being responsible for most of 
the poppy grown. At the last settlement about 66 per cent, of 
the laud was held by ordinary cash-paying tenants; 12 per cent, 
was cultivated by the proprietors as sir or khiidkasht; 16 per 
cent, by under-proprietors and occupancy tenants, while the rest 
was either grain-rented or rent-free. Cash rents averaged Rs. 4’66 
per acre, ranging from Rs. 3*46 paid by Rajputs to Rs. 8*36 in 
the case of Muraos. The average Brahman rate was Rs. 4-3 per 
acre, and on the whole the high castes obtain an advantage of 
over 27 per cent. 

The revenue demand at the time of the summary settlement 
was Rs. 79,063. This was raised in 1870 to Bs. 1,24,105, but 
the latter was subsequently reduced to Rs. 1,04,894. Owing to 
the deterioration of the pargana and the bad management of the 
principal estate, it was impossible to obtain any real increase 
at the last assessment, which was rather of the nature of a 
re-distribution than a settlement. The net final demand, exclu¬ 
sive of Rs. 1,527 nominally assessed on revenue-free lands, was 
Rs. 1,07,781, giving an initial incidence of Rs. 2*16 per acre of 
cultivation. This includes the demand for the 28 alluvial villages. 
Most of these belong to the Maharaja of Ajodhya, and eight 
have been assessed for the full period, but those which are 
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sub-settled were dealt with under the ordinary rules : the settle¬ 
ment expires in 1907, and their revenue is E-s. 5,430. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census 
numbered 90,582 persona. This rose in 1881 to 94,833, but the 
following enunaeration showed a decline, the total being 91,365. 
At the last census of 1901 a far greater decrease was observed, 
the number of inhabitants being only 80,790, of whom 40,653 
were males and 40,137 females. Musalmans numbered 4,622, an 
unusually low proportion for this district. The pargana con¬ 
tains 110 villages, of which several are of considerable size, such 
as Amdahi, Paras, Umri, Begamganj, Tengraha, and Bilsar, but 
all of these consist of a number of hamlets scattered over a wide 
area. Tarabganj, the head-quarters of the tahsil, is otherwise 
a wholly insignificant place, possessing neither a village nor a 
bazar. 

Means of communication are poor. The roads from Gonda 
to Begamganj and from Oolonelganj to Nawabganj cross near 
Bilsar, a few miles west of the tahsil, but besides these there is 
no other road save a portion of that from Wazirganj to Dhemua- 
ghat in the eastern extremity. 

The pargana has practically no early history. Like the rest 
of the south of Gonda it is said to have been held by the Dorns 
and afterwards passed into the hands of the Kalhans of Khurasa. 
Then came the Bisens of Gonda, who extended their sway over 
the petty zamindars of Digsir, while in later times the Pandes of 
Singha Chanda and Baja Darshan Singh managed to get most 
of the villages within their grasp. The old records show that in 
1832 the revenue was Es. 74,665, and from that time till 
annexation it oscillated between Es. 46,648 and Es. 79,297, 
except in 1839 and 1848, when Darshan Singh made his mark 
by collecting the extortionate demands of Es. 1,16,869 and 
Es. 1,08,831. Most of this appears to have been actually realiz¬ 
ed, but where the zamindars failed to pay in full they were 
compelled to sell their villages to the nazim. Such sales were 
common in all parts of Oudh, and it was generally considered 
that a fictitious deed of sale was a fair means of discharging a 
fictitious debt. At any rate, they had no effect during the 
Nawabi; but after the Mutiny Maharaja Man Singh produced 
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all these deeds and applied for the settlement of all the best villages 
in Nawabganj and Digsir. The district officer protested, but his 
letter was stolen between Gronda and Fyzabad ; no further enqui¬ 
ries were made, and the engagement for the whole estate claimed 
was taken from the Maharaja. 

At the present time the villages of the pargana are divided 
into 173 mahals, of which 70 are owned by taluqdars, 24 of these 
being sub-settled, six by single, and 35 by joint, zamindars, 
and 58 are pattidari. The remaining four are sub-settled, the 
superior proprietors being zamindars or coparcenary bodies. The 
Maharaja of Ajodhya owns 39 whole villages and three mahals; 
twelve villages and two mahals belong to the Singha Chanda 
estate, and eight villages and one mahal to the taluqdar of 
Bamnagar. Three villages are included in the Birwa estate, one 
village is held by the Baja of Bhinga, and one mahal by the Bani 
of Paraspur. The other landholders are chiefly Bajputs and 
Brahmans ; three villages and four mahals belong to Musalmans, 
two villages and four mahals to Kayasths, and a few mahals to 
Bairagis, Goshains, Banias, and Bhats. 

GAISANBT, Pargana Txtlsipitb, Tahsil XJtraula. 

A village situated in 27° 32' north and 82° 32' east, on the 
road from Tulsipur to Pachperwa, about half-way between these 
two places. It has only recently become of importance, owing 
to the extension of the railway from Tulsipur to Uska Bazar. 
There is a station here, and from it a branch line leads northwards 
to Jharia in the forest. The village is permanently settled and 
belongs to the Maharaja of Balrampur. At the last census it 
contained a population of 649 persons, of whom 260 were Musal¬ 
mans, many of them being the descendants of converted Bajputs. 
There is a small bazar here and a school. The trade is chiefly 
in forest produce and in the rice for which the pargana has long 
been famous. 


GONDA, Pargana and Tahsil Gonda, 

The head-quarters town of the district lies in latitude 27° T 
north and longitude 81° 51' east, at a distance of 28 miles north- 
north-west of Fyzabad and within fifty miles of the lower ranges 
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of Iiills, whicli are visible tbrougbout the rains and in clear 
weather at other seasons of the year. The place is of no great 
importance save as containing the civil station and the district 
courts and offices. At annexation it possessed a large population 
and a thriving market^ but, not being an industrial centre, its 
development has been slow. At the first Oudh census of 1869 
the number of inhabitants was 11,966. The total rose in 1881 
to 13,743, and ten years later to 17,423; but the ensuing decade 
witnessed a considerable decline, and in 1901 the town had been 
surpassed in point of population by Balrampur. It then con¬ 
tained 15,811 souls, of whom 8,640 were males and 7,171 females. 
Classified by religions, there were 9,690 Hindus, 5,913 Musal- 
mans, 73 Christians, and 135 others, chiefly Sikhs and Aryas. 
Gonda lies on the main line of the Bengal and IsTorth-Western 
Railway, and the station stands at a distance of about a mile 
and a half to the north of the town. To the west of the town 
within the civil station there is a second station known as Gonda 
Eachahri. From the former station branch lines run to Bahraich 
on the north-west and to Balrampur on the north. Metalled 
roads lead from Gonda to Balrampur, IJtraula, and Fyzabad, 
while those to Bahraich, Colonelganj, and Tarabganj are only 
metalled within municipal limits. These roads all unite at or 
near the chauk in the centre of the town, round which the various 
muhallas are collected. 

Tradition relates that the site on which Gonda stands was 
originally a jangle, and that during the rule of the Kalhans 
rajas of Khurasa there was a cattle station in which the Ahirs 
of the raja kept their herds; that from this fact the place was 
called Gontha, afterwards corrupted into Gonda, a name which 
occurs with a similar meaning in many parts of the province. 
The town itself was founded by Raja Man Singh, who built a 
palace here and erected fortifications in the sh^pe of a deep moat 
and the rampart made by the earth so excavated. Traces of this 
moat are still visible, for the ditch became gradually widened by 
newcomers taking mud from its edge to build houses, until at last 
the widened fosse developed into a series of ponds, which are 
never completely filled with water and constitute a serious draw¬ 
back to the sanitation of the place. The extent of the old town 
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is marked on the north by the Nagi Q-ai'hi; on the south by an 
old well in the chauk near the house of Raja Krishn Datt Ram 
Pande; on the east by a long pool in the Qanungo muhalla; and 
on the west by the house of Sita Ram. During the reign of 
Raja Datt Singh many Rajputs settled at Gonda, and by them 
the Katehria and Baistola muhallas were peopled. The latter lies 
outside the old ramparts, so that it appears that the town rapidly 
extended at this period. Raja Datt Singh built a large palace, 
which still stands in a decayed state in the north-east of the town 
near the Utraula road. He set up in it the doorway taken from 
the palace of the Raja of Bansi. His grandson, Raja Sheo 
Parshad Singh, who was of a religious temperament, excavated 
the large tank known as the Sagar, by the side of the road lead¬ 
ing to the civil station and Oolonelganj, a long sheet of water 
overshadowed at one end by a large grove of mango trees; on the 
south side stands the Anjuman-i-Rifah or native club, below which 
is a walk extending the whole length of the lake, winding in 
and out among tombs and piles of masonry representing the 
various sacred places visited by the raja in the course of his 
travels. In the middle of the lake is an island, on which he 
built a temple, by the side of which stand the cenotaphs of some 
members of the rajahs family. There are several other temples 
in the town, notably those of Mihin Lai, Khattri, and Bhagwan 
Gir, Goshain, in the east of the town along the Pyssabad road by 
the side of another large sheet of water. The latter temple is 
of recent construction, but beside it is a chilhil tree, connected 
with which is a curious tradition regarding the family of the 
Gonda rajas. The story goes that some centuries ago a faqir 
resided at this spot, and that one day, having cleaned his teeth 
with a twig of chilhil wood, he stuck it in the ground and pro¬ 
phesied that it would grow to be a groat tree, and that the 
fortune of the Bisens would decline on the day that a monkey 
first appeared upon it. This prophecy was fulfilled shortly after 
the accession of Raja Debi Bakhsh Singh, who joined the muti¬ 
neers and lost his estate. In the town near the chauk is a fine 
brick sarai, which was restored by the British Government, and 
behind it to the north-west lies the Radhakund, a very large 
masonry tank with a temple at its edge. 
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Outside the native town, towards the civil lines, stand the 
high school and the dispensary, between which the Bahraich 
road branches off. Beyond these the road leads past the Sagar 
to the civil station and what were formerly the cantonments. 
At annexation there was a small force at Gonda, and after 
the Mutiny a considerable garrison with half a British regiment 
was kept here till 1864, after which date the barracks were 
partly demolished and partly used as district offices. A new cut- 
cherry was subsequently built, and in 1902 the judge^s court 
was completed. South of the cutcherry is the jail, built on the 
high ground above the river Terhi. To the north of the main 
road stand the church, several bungalows, the police lines, and 
the government garden, which contains a club house built by the 
Maharaja of Balrampur in 1901. 

A poi^tion of the old cantonments lies outside municipal limits 
and is known as the village of Parade, It contains the bazar of 
Forbesganj, named after a former deputy commissioner, and an 
upper primary school. One of the hamlets is known as Porter- 
garh and possesses a cattle market. The village is the property 
of Government and at the last census contained 627 inhabitants. 

In addition to the high school Gonda possesses several 
other educational institutions. There are two branch schools in 
the Raja-ka-Muhalla and Naushahra, while in Golaganj is a 
middle school belonging to the mission and receiving a grant- 
in-aid from the municipality. There are two upper primary 
aided schools in the Imambara Kalan and Mahabrahmanan muhal- 
las; a lower primary school in Bankatwa, an aided Hindi school 
known as the Bam Das Pathshala, and a lower primary school 
for girls. In addition to the public institutions already mentioned, 
Gonda possesses a tahsil, a postal head office, with sub-offices 
in the town and at the railway station, a police station, a road 
bungalow, encamping-ground, and a cattle pound. Adjoining the 
dispensary is the poorhouse with a smaller building for lepers, 
both of which are maintained by public subscriptions. The chief 
bazar.is in the chauk, which was greatly improved after the 
Mutiny, the streets being widened and a number of shops added! 

Gonda was constituted a municipality on the 7th of January 
1869. Its affairs are managed by a board of twelve members, of 
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wL-om nine are elected and three appointed, including the deputy 
commissioner as chairman. The income is mainly derived from 
an octroi tax on imports, while other sums accrue from rents of 
nazul and municipal lands and buildings, from pounds, and 
from the sale of manure. The chief items of income and expen¬ 
diture since 1891 will be found in the appendix/^' Much has 
been done by the municipality towards improving the sanitation 
of the place, but owing to the prevalence of malaria the public 
health is often far from good and the death-rate is much higher 
than in the rest of the district. 


GONDA Pargana, Talisil Gonda. 

This large pargana constitutes the whole of the tahsil 
of the same name, with the exception of the small pargana 
of Paharapur. It consists of a roughly rectangular tract of 
country, bounded on the south-west and south by the river 
Terhi, which separates it from Paharapur and Guwarich, on the 
north and north-east by the Kuwana, which forms the boundary 
between this pargana and Balrampur and Utraula; to the east lie 
Sadullahnagar and Mankapur and to the south-east Mahadewa; 
while oix the north-west the pargana marches with the Bahraich 
district. It has a total area of 324,583 acres or 608 square 
miles. 

Besides the two rivers already mentioned, the pargana 
is drained by several small streams, which take the same direc¬ 
tion, running from north-west to south-east. The chief of these 
are the Bisuhi, Manwar, and Chamnai. The Kuwana is fed 
by one or two small watercourses, such as the Jaida and Pira, 
which have their origin in the series of jhils around Khargupur 
in the extreme north. The whole of the pargana, with the 
exception of a narrow strip in the south, lies in the tiparhar 
or upland tract. This is divided from the tarJiar by a low ridge 
resembling the bank of a river, which runs at a distance ranging 
from one to five miles from the Terhi. This lowlying belt 
possesses a light loam soil with much natural moisture and of 
considerable fertility, though on the other hand it is subject 
to inundations and reputed to be unhealthy. Many of the tarhar 
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villages^ especially those in the west, are not of a good quality : 
they have large areas of waste, while the population is small 
and cultivation indifferent; further east the villages are less liable 
to flooding and in some cases they are well developed, producing 
excellent crops and paying very high rents. The iiparhar exhibits 
considerable variations in quality. In former days the banks of 
the rivers and streams were clothed with dense jungles. Those 
along the southern bank of the Kuwana have been partially cleared 
and reclaimed, but the land is often uneven, in places covered with 
long grass and clumps of bushes, and dotted over with mahua and 
other trees. The neighbouring fields are devastated by wild 
animals and their produce is highly precarious; in many cases 
the villages in this tract have deteriorated to a marked extent 
during recent years, owing partly to the depredations of wild 
animals and also to unfavourable seasons. The jungles along the 
Bisuhi and Manwar have for the most part been cleared, though 
there are still clumps of bushes and/amw ?2 trees extending some 
distance from the streams. The villages round these rivers 
are greatly superior in quality to those along the Kuwana, but 
much still remains to be done in fully reclaiming and developing 
this area, as large stretches of waste remain, while the popula¬ 
tion is still scanty. The remaining portion of the pargana 
between the Bisuhi and the uparhar edge is a fertile tract, which 
has attained a high degree of development; it is fully cultivated 
and crowded with villages, supporting a large population, which 
includes many of the best cultivating castes. The quality of the 
land falls off as the uparhar edge is approached, for the surface 
is there somewhat rough and uneven and in many places broken 
by ravines. As a whole, the pargana is a tract of great natural 
fertility, with' a good loam soil occasionally degenerating into 
clay, but rarely of an unworkable character. Water is found 
everywhere within a short distance from the surface, but usar 
and reh are unknown. There is ample pasture for cattle, and, 
owing to the number of trees and patches of jungle, wood is 
cheap and easily obtained. The tenantry probably enjoy a 
somewhat higher degree of material prospeiuty than in some of 
the more densely populated districts ; rents are not high, and the 
holdings are of reasonable size, while the appearance of the 
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cultivating and labouring classes indicates tkeir general ell- 
being. 

The development of the pargana has been very rapid since 
annexation. By the first regular assessment the cultivated area 
had largely increased and amounted to 64 per cent, of the whole. 
At the time of the last settlement it amounted to 196,560 acres 
or 60*3 per cent., the decrease being due to the deterioration of 
the northern villages. Since the settlement, however, there has 
been a marked improvement, and in 1904 the area under the 
plough was 218,678 aci’es or 67*4 per cent., while no less 
than 110,437 acres bore a double crop, the increase in this 
direction being even more rapid. Of the remaining area, 28,577 
acres were classed as barren, but of this all save 705 acres of 
actually unculturable waste were either under water or occupied 
by roads and buildings; the culturable waste, including 12,697 
acres of grove land, was 77,328 acres, a great proportion consis¬ 
ting of old fallow and the bulk of the remainder of land that still 
awaits reclamation. The proportion irrigated is large, amounting 
in ordinary years to nearly half the cultivation ; wells, which are 
very numerous and can be constructed without difficulty, form the 
chief source of supply, but the tanka are extensively employed 
for this purpose in favourable seasons. The kharif harvest 
covers a somewhat larger area than the rabi, and the chief 
autumn staples are rice, maize, sugarcane, and arhar. In the 
rabi, gram and peas take the lead, as these crops commonly 
follow early rice, while in addition there are extensive areas 
under wheat, barley, oilseeds, and poppy. 

The cultivation of the pargana is generally of a high 
standard, and would be considerably better but for the pre¬ 
valence of high caste tenants and cultivating proprietors. At 
the last settlement 75*74 per cent, of the land was held by 
ordinary tenants on cash rents, while of the rest 8*35 per cent, 
was cultivated by under-proprietors and occupancy tenants; 8*34 
per cent, by proprietors as sir or hlmdhasht; 4*55 per cent, was 
grain-rented ; and the remaining 3*02 per cent, was either rent- 
free or held at nominal rates. Cash rents averaged Rs. 4*29 per 
acre throughout the pargana. Brahmans, who largely predomi¬ 
nate, paid Es. 3*71 and Rajputs Rs. 3*16; while the low caste rate 
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was Rs. 4*97, paid chiefly by Kurmis, Ahirs^ Musalmaiis^ Koris, 
and Muraos. 

The reyenue of the pargana at the summary assessment 
amounted to Rs. 2,51,063, and this was raised at the regular 
settlement to Rs. 3,48,921. At the last revision an enhancement 
of 11*12 per cent, was taken, giving an initial incidence of two 
rupees per acre of cultivation. The demand for the first five 
years was Rs. 3,88,188, reaching in the eleventh year the fuU 
sum of Rs, 3,90,373. This excludes the nominal assessment of 
Rs. 2,410 on revenue-free estates and the grants held in fee- 
simple. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered 272,378 persons. This rose in 1881 to 275,925, 
and ten years later to 319,220. At the last enumeration of 
1901 a considerable decline was observed, owing chiefly to the 
deterioration in the north, already referred to. The pargana 
contained 305,042 inhabitants, of whom 154,499 were males and 
150,543 females. Classified according to religions, there were 
263,466 Hindus, 41,338 Musalmans, and 238 Christians, Sikhs, 
and others. The pargana possesses in aU 652 villages, but the 
only places which can be described as towns are Gonda itself 
and Hhargupur, which is administered under the provisions of 
Act XX of 1856. There is, however, a number of villages with 
large populations, but these generally consist of aggregations of 
scattered hamlets. Among the most noticeable are Parasarai, 
Bangaon, Dhanepur, IJjaini, and Retwagara. The chief bazars 
are those at the two towns, and at Dhanepur, Rajgarh, and 
Itiathok, the last having been created by the extension of the 
railway. 

Means of communication are generally good. Through 
Gonda passes the main line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, with stations at Bidianagar on the eastern border, 
Gonda, and Gonda Kachahri. Branch lines run to Bahraich, 
with a station at Kauria, and to Balrampur, with a station at 
Itiathok. Metalled roads run from Gonda to Balrampur, Fyz- 
abad, and Utraula, and unmetalled roads to Bahraich, Colonel- 
ganj, and Tarabganj. Other roads are those leading from the 
last mentioned to Eauria and Balrainpur, joining the metalled 
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road at Jankinagar, witk a branch to Khargupur and Ikauna, 
from Khargupur to Itiathok and Srinagar, metalled for the first 
portion of its course, and from near the latter place to Sadullah- 
nagar and Babhnan. Most of these are difficult to traverse 
during the rains, but at other seasons provide a useful means of 
transit for country carts. 

The early history of the pargana is lost in obscurity, and 
nothing is known beyond the tradition that it formed part of the 
dominions of Suhel Dal, the legendary ruler of Sahet Mahet. In 
later times it formed part of the dominions of the Kalhans rajas 
of Khurasa, and then, after the death of Achal Singh, it passed 
into the hands of the Bisen rajas of Gonda. The history of 
this family has already been given in the annals of the district, 
as also has that of the great Pande family, who occupied so 
prominent a position in Gonda towards the close of native rule. 
After the Mutiny the entire property of the Gonda raja was 
confiscated, and all that was left to the Bisens were the villages 
held by the Eaja of Bhinga, the taluqdar of Birwa, and the 
various coparcenary communities of the same clan. 

The fiscal history of the pargana during the later days of 
Nawabi rule is illustrated from the old records preserved by the 
qanungos. In 1808 the government demand stood at Rs. 2,21,290; 
eight years later it had risen to Rs. 2,85,243; and in 1822 it 
rose to Rs. 3,70,570, the largest sum collected before British rule 
except in the year 1850, when the pargana paid Rs. 3,85,704. 
It is curious that Raja Darshan Singh should have hero failed to 
raise the revenue as he did in every other place of which ho was 
nazim; in 1842 and the following year, the last in which he held 
office, he realized under Rs. 2,69,000. In this pargana the revenue 
was collected direct from the several village propriofcors or taluq- 
dars and not levied in a lump sum from the raja, so that it 
must have borne a much higher proportion to the gross rents 
than in the parganas of Balrampur and TulsijDur. 

At the present time the 652 villages of the pargana are 
divided into 971 mahals. Of the latter 493 are held by taluq- 
dars, including 49 decreed in sub-settlement; 121 by single, and 
195 by joint, zamindars; 158 by coparcenary bodies, while one is 
held in fee-simple, one is na%ul^ and two are the proi:)erty of 
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Government. The. chief landowner is the Maharaja of Ajodhya, 
who owns the old Bisen estate of Bishambarpur^ consisting of 144 
villages and 20 mahals covering 94^972 acres. The Maharaja of 
Balrampar possesses 116 villages and 17 mahals, covering 65,175 
acres, purchased from the encumbered estates of the Pandes. Of 
the latter, the taluqdar of Ramnagar owns 25 villages and 11 
mahals with an area of 19,913 acres, while 13 villages and six 
mahals, or 11,457 acres in all, belong to the Singha Chanda pro¬ 
perty. These two estates originally comprised 199 villages, but 
after the death of Raja Krishn Datt Ram his heirs became engaged 
in ruinous Ktigation, and in addition to the villages sold to Bal- 
rampur a large number were bought by Lala Damodar Das, of 
Azamgarh, and several others by residents of this district. The 
Birwa taluqa of 67 villages and eight mahals, covering 26,23S 
acres, has practically ceased to exist, as half is at present in the 
possession of the Maharaja of Balrampur and half of the Raja of 
Bilehra in the Bara Banki district. The Raja of Bhinga owns 
an extensive though somewhat inferior property of 21 villages 
and three mahals, with an area of 12,026 acret, while of the 
remaining taluqdars Mahant Har Charan Das owns 8,682 acres, 
comprising 12 villages and eight mahals and forming a portion 
of the Basantpur estate; the Rani of Gangwal in Bahraich has 
two villages of 588 acres; the Raja of TJtraula has one mahal of 
1,972 acres; and 6,061 acres belong to the Deotaha estate. 

In almost all the taluqas there are large numbers of under- 
proprietary rights. In some estates it is a custom to lease out a 
village to resident Brahmans on payment of the whole or a 
certain proportion of the assets, as determined at the settlement; 
these men divide the land among themselves in large holdings, 
which they either cultivate through their dependents or sub-let. 
In other cases, and especially in the Birwa estate, they obtain 
a deduction of ten per cent, for management, a tenure very 
similar to the iirU of the eastern parganas. 

Of the whole number of villages 288 are owned by Brah¬ 
mans, 243 by Rajputs of various clans, 69 by Musalmans, twelve 
each by Goshains and Nanakshahi faqirs, ten by Banias, three 
each by Kurmis, Kayasths, and Khattris, two by Bairagis, one 
by a Kalwar, and three are Government property, 
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GONDA Tahsil. 

The central tahsil of the district consists of the two parganas 
of Gonda and Paharapui% each of which has been separately 
described. It is bounded on the east and north-east by the 
TJtraula tahsil, on the south by Tarabganj, and on the north and 
north-west by the Bahraich district. It has a total area of 
396,400 acres or 619 square miles. With the exception of a small 
strip along the the north bank of the Terhi and the whole of 
Paharapur, the tahsil lies in the uparhar or upland tract of the 
district, which consists of a level, fertile plain of loam soil tra¬ 
versed from north-west to south-east by several rivers, such as the 
Kuwana, Bisuhi, and Manwar. The land along these rivers was 
formerly covered with jungle, but much of this has been reclaim^ 
ed, and, with the exception of a small tract near Khargupur in 
the north of Gonda, in which a considerable deterioration has 
taken place of recent years, the whole of the uparhar is a highly 
developed and fertile stretch of country. The tarhar or lowlands 
in the south resemble the Tarabganj tahsil, and, though they do 
well in dry years, are liable to saturation in seasons of excessive 
rainfall and are to some extent precarious. 

The tahsil is administered as a sub-division in the charge of 
a full-powered oflScer on the district staff. The head-quarters of 
the tahsildar are at Gonda, where there is a small bench of 
honorary magistrates. The tahsil lies within the Gonda munsifi, 
and civil appeals lie to the district judge. For the purposes of 
police administration there are police stations at Gonda, Itiathok, 
Srinagar, and Kauria. A portion of Paharapur is included in 
the Colonelganj circle, and part of Gonda in that of Andhiari in 
pargana^Mankapur. The present distxibution of the police force 
is shown in the appendix.'* 

The tahsil is well provided with means of communication. 
Through Gonda passes the main line of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, with stations at Gonda, Gonda Kachahri, and 
Maijapur. One branch line runs north-west from Gonda to Bah¬ 
raich, with a station at Kauria, and a second runs to Balrampur, 
Tulsipur, and TJska Bazar, with a station at Itiathok. Metalled 
roads lead from Gonda to Fyzabad, Utraula, and Balrampur, 
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from Khargupur to ItiatLok, while those to Colonelganj and 
Bahraich are metalled for a short distance from head-qnarters. 
Other roads are those leading from Gonda to Tarabganj on the 
south ; from Colonelganj to Bahraich on the north-west, and to 
Xatra, Kauria, and Balrampur on the north-east, with a branch 
to Khargupur and Ikauna; from Balrampur on the Colonelganj 
road to Katra and thence to join the Colonelganj-Bahraich road ; 
from Itiathokto Srinagar on the XTtraula road; and the continua¬ 
tion of this south-east to Sadullahnagar. The rivers are bridged 
on the principal roads and are elsewhere crossed by ferries, a 
list of which will be found in the appendix. 

The chief places in the tahsil are Gonda, Khargupur, and 
Katra, at each of which there are important bazars. Dhanepur 
on the Utraula road is a large village and the home of the Kam- 
nagar family, and Khurasa on the road from Gonda to Fyzabad 
is a place of some historical importance. The other chief markets 
are at Jigna, where there is a fair trade in baskets and other 
articles made from the canes that grow along the Kuwana, and 
at Dubha in the west on the Terhi, where a considerable business 
is carried on in country cloth. Lists of all the markets, fairs, 
post-oflSces, and schools of the tahsil will be found in the appen¬ 
dix. 

The population of the tahsil was first enumerated in 1869, 
when it amounted to 346,517 persons. In 1881 this had risen to 
351,185, and ten years later to 404,172. At the last census of 
1901 a considerable decline was observed, owing to a series of 
bad seasons and several epidemics of sickness. The number of 
inhabitants was 384,021, of whom 194,070 were males and 
189,951 females. Of the whole number 331,130 were Hindus, 
52,648 Musalmans, and 243 of other religions, including 86 
Christians, 96 Sikhs, and 65 Aryas. Of the various Hindu castes. 
Brahmans were the most numerous, amounting to 69,038 per¬ 
sons. After them came Koris, numbering 33,622; Kurmis, 
27,900; Ahirs, 25,287; Kahars, 17,535; and Ohamars, 15,402. 
Besides these, Muraos and Rajputs had over 10,000 represen¬ 
tatives apiece, while other numerous castes are Kumhars, Basis, 
Goshains, Banias, Luniyas, Dhobis, and Barhais. The Rajputs 
are mainly of the Kalhaus and Bisen clans, as is only to be 
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expected, for in former days these two septs held successively the 
proprietary right of the whole tract; after them come Ohauhans 
and Bais, neither of whom are of much importance. Among the 
Musalmans, Pathans prepondei'ate, amounting to 9,186 per¬ 
sons and belonging mainly to the Kakar, Lodi, and Yusufzai 
clans. ISText come Julahas and Behnas, with over 5,000 members 
apiece, and then Sheikhs, converted Rajputs, Daz'zis, Telis, Ilaj- 
jams, ‘and Churihars. 

The population is almost wholly agricultural, and at the last 
census some 70 per cent, were directly dependent on the land for 
a subsistence. The principal trades are those connected with 
the supply of articles of food, drink, and clothing, while large 
numbers work in wood, cane, and other forest produce, and a fair 
proportion is engaged in transport and foreign commerce. 

GTTWARICH Pargana^ TaJml Tarabganjt. 

This pargana occupies the south-west corner of the district 
and forms the western portion of the Tarabganj tahsil, extending 
from the Bahraich district on the west to the Digsir pargana on 
the east. To the south the boundary is formed by the 'river 
Ghagra, which separates it from Bara Banki, while on the north 
the pargana marches with Paharapur and on the north-east with 
Gonda, the dividing line in the latter case being the Ter hi river. 
Its greatest length from east to west is 24 miles and its greatest 
breadth 17 miles. In addition to the rivers already mentioned, 
the pargana is intersected by numerous streams and channels 
running from north-west to south-east and representing for the 
most part abandoned courses of the Ghagra add Terhi. In the 
extreme west is the Rarai, a backwater of the Ghagra. Through 
the centi’o runs the Sarju, which enters the pargana in the north¬ 
west corner and flows in a winding course 'past Oolonelganj and 
Dhanawan to join the Ghagra near Paska. In the east are 
several smaller watercourses, such as the Rundwa, Bilai, and 
Chandaha, between the Sarju and the Terhi. With the excep¬ 
tion of the last, which joins the Terhi in pargana Digsir, these 
all fall direct into the Ghagi'a, These smaller streams, as a rule, 
flow in a well-defined bed, but the Sarju is wont to alter its point 
of junction with the Ghagra from year to year. The Ghagra 
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itself is apt to change its course considerably, and in several 
places large areas which were formerly cultivated have been 
either cut away or are now covered with sand, while in other 
places large additions have been made by the southward ten¬ 
dency of the stream. The total area of the pargana at the first 
regular settlement was 154,759 acres. This had increased at 
the last assessment to 163,790, while in 1904 the total was 
163,930 acres or 256 square miles. 

The whole pargana lies in the tarhar or lowlying tract. 
The subsoil is a pure sand covered with crust of alluvial loam of 
varying thickness and purity. In places the soil is a fertile 
loam almost free from sand; in others sand predominates so 
largely that the land is barely culturable; while between these 
comes land of varying degrees of predominance according to the 
proportion of loam in its composition. The best soil is in the 
north-west of the pargana, but its character varies throughout. 
The sui'face is nowhere very level, and frequently deposits of 
rich loam are to be seen between ridges of high, sandy ground. 
The south-east of the pargana between the Bilai and the Q-hagra 
lies low and suffers much from inundations, this tract generally 
resembling the riverain portion of Digsir. 

The pargana is very densely populated, and the proportion 
of the land cultivated has at all times been high. At the first 
regular settlement it amounted to 59 per cent., while at the 
revision thirty years later the ratio was much the same, for, while 
cultivation had increased, the addition to the total area consisted 
mainly of bai'ren sand. In 1904 the area under the plough 
was 100,756 acres or 61*4 per cent. Of the remainder, 39,674 
acres, including 7,194 acres under groves, were classed as cultur¬ 
able, the bulk of this consisting of old fallow of inferior quality, 
and 23,500 acres as barren. Of the latter most was under water 
or occupied by roads and sites, but as much as 3,139 acres were 
classed as unfit for cultivation, a higher figure than in any 
other part of the district. As in Digsir, the double-cropped area 
is very large, amounting to nearly 65 per cent, of the cultivation. 
The kharif is the principal harvest, and the chief staples are 
maize and rice, the former predominating in the north. In the 
rabi, wheat, gram, , and peas constitute the bulk of the harvest^ 
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while there is a large area under poppy. The last is the most 
valuable crop and has greatly increased in popularity. Sugar¬ 
cane, which is grown to some extent in the kharif, is of an 
inferior description and is mainly to be found in the flooded 
areas near the Grhagra. There is but little irrigation, for little 
is needed, except for poppy. Tanks form the chief source of 
supply, bufc wells can readily be constructed in most parts. 

As in other parganaa of this tahsil, the higher castes predomi¬ 
nate, Brahmans and Rajputs occupying about 70 per cent, of the 
whole tenant-held area. JSText come Ahirs, Musalmans, Kurmis, 
and Muraos. At the last settlement nearly 80 loer cent, of the 
land was in the hands of ordinary cash-paying tenants ; 8 per 
cent, was cultivated by proprietors as sir or khudhasht; 8'7 
per cent, by under-proprietors and occupancy tenants ; while the 
rest was either nominally rented or held on grain rents, the 
latter prevailing in the more precarious parts. Cash rates 
averaged Es. 4*39 per acre, ranging from Es. 11*78 in the case 
of Muraos to Es. 3*37 paid by Eajputs. The average low caste 
rate was Es. 5*64, and that for Brahmans 25 per cent, lower. 

The revenue of the pargana at tho summary settlement 
amounted to Es. 1,06,193. This was raised to Es. 1,69,160 at the 
regular assessment, but was ultimately reduced to Es. 1,47,502. 
At the last revision an enhancement of nearly 18 per cent, was 
taken and the final demand, excluding the nominal assessment of 
Es. 2,542 on revenue-free land and Es. 1,150 on permanently 
settled estates, was Es. 1,88,105, giving an initial incidence of 
Es. 3*02 per acre of cultivation. This includes the demand for 
the 35 alluvial mahals along the Ghagra, which, with the excep¬ 
tion of 10 belonging to the Kamiar taluqdar, have been settled 
for a short term only; the last assessment expires in 1907, and 
the present demand is Es. 13,053. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census 
numbered 154,745 persons. In 1881 a noticeable decline was 
observed, the total being 148,176, while ten years later it again 
rose to 156,484. At the last census in 1901 the pargana again 
showed a decrease, the number of inhabitants being 155,463, of 
whom 79,201 were males and 76,262 females. Classified by 
religions, there were 140,737 Hindus,. 14,576 Musalmans, and 
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150 others, chiefly Christians and Sikhs. The pargana contains 
219 villages, and of these Colonelganj and Paraspur Ata may be 
classed as towns. Many others have large populations, such as 
Khargupar, Sarayan, Paska, Barauli, and Behras, but in every 
case the villages are made up of an aggregation of hamlets 
dispersed over a wide area. 

The north-west of the pargana is traversed by the main line 
of the Bengal and North-Western Bailway, with stations at Colo¬ 
nelganj and Katra, the latter also being known as Sarju. Parallel 
to the railway runs the road from Gronda to Bahramghat and 
joined at Colonelganj by that from Nawabganj and Tarabganj. 
The latter is crossed at Paraspur by the road from Bamiarghat 
to Balpur. Through the north-eastern corner runs the road from 
Gonda to Begamganj. Other roads lead from Colonelganj to 
Bahraich and Balrampur. 

The derivation of the name Guwarich is unknown. Local 
tradition connects it with the word gauraksha or the protection 
of cattle, adducing in support of this a story of the Pandava 
brethren. Another suggestion is that the name is a corruption 
of Ramgarh Gauri, the name given in ancient times to the whole 
tract beyond the Ghagra. It seems more probable that the 
word merely implies pasture land, as the tract was the grazing 
ground for the cattle of the Oudh governors till the transfer of 
the capital to Lucknow. Like the rest of Ramgarh Gauri, the 
early proprietors are said to have been Dorns, and these were 
displaced by the Kalhans rajas of Khurasa. From Achal Singh, 
the last ruler of that house, came Maharaj Singh, who settled in 
Dehras and acquired a small estate. From him came the Kalhans 
of the six houses or Chhedwara, who still hold the greater part 
of the pargana. 

At the present time the 219 villages of Guwarich are divided 
into 310 mahals. Of the latter 227 are owned .by taluqdars, 25 
being sub-settled; 13 are held in single, and 26 in joint, 
zamindari tenure, and 42 by coparcenary bodies. The remaining 
two mahals are nazul property and form part of the town of 
Colonelganj. Of the various Kalhans houses the Thakurain of 
Kamiar owns 41 villages and 10 mahals, the Thakurain of Dhana- 
wan 30 villages and 12 mahals, the Rani of Paraspur 27 villages 
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and four malaals, the Thakurain of Paska 13 villages and three 
mahals, the taluqdar of Shahpur 27 villages and 16 mahals, the 
taluqdar of Ata 14 villages and three mahals^ and the Thakurain of 
Mustafahad in Bahraich holds three villages known as the Chin- 
giria estate. Besides these^ sevei'al other taluqdars hold land in 
the pargana. The Maharaja of Ajodhya owns ten villages and 
two mahals; five villages belopg to the Ramnagar estate and 
four villages and one mahal to the Singha Chanda taluqa ; 
the Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala has three villages ; the Sikh 
grantees of Chahlari hold one revenue-paying mahal and several 
revenue-free plots in Sikraura; two villages form part of the 
Birwa estate; and one mahal is the property of Mahant Har 
Oharan Das. The rest of the pargana is mainly owned by 
Brahmans and Rajputs of the Kalhans clan : Bairagis hold one 
village and nine mahals^ Musalmans four villages and six mahals, 
Goshains two mahals, and Kayasths and Kahars one mahal 
apiece. 


ITAI RAMPljR, Pargana and TaJisil IJteatjla. 

An enormous village lying in latitude 27° 12' north and 
longtitude 82° 26' east, on the edge of the jungles along the 
north bank of the Kuwana river and on the borders of the Basti 
district some nine miles south of TJtraula. It is chiefly notice¬ 
able for the size of its population, which at the last census 
numbered 5,660 persons, of whom 2,412 were Musalmans. The 
village, which covers an area of 4,783 acres, is made up of fifty 
or more scattered hamlets. It contains a lower primary school, 
a distiict-dak post-oflB.ce, a.nd a small bazai', in which markets 
are held weekly. The chief trade is in grain, mainly wheat, for 
which the village is famous. The revenue is Rs. 6,125, and the 
proprietors are a large body of Maliks, who own a considerable 
amount of land in the neighbourhood. These Maliks are said to 
have come from Arabia some centuries ago and to have settled 
near Delhi, whence they migrated to this neighbourhood, one 
them obtaining the ofl&ce of chaudhri ; their descendants exten¬ 
ded their possessions, both in TJtraula and in the Domariaganj 
tahsil of the Basti district, and much of the estate they acquired 
remains in the hands of the same family. 
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ITIATHOK, Pargana and Tahsil Gonba. 

A village lying in latitude 27° 18' north and longtitude 82° 2' 
eastj on the main road from Gonda to Balrampur^ at a distance 
of thirteen miles north of the former and half a mile north of 
the Bisuhi river, A metalled branch road leads to Khargnpur on 
the north-west and another^ nnmetalled, to Srinagar on the south¬ 
east. Parallel to the main road runs the railway, with a station a 
short distance to the east of the village. Itiathok possesses a 
police station, a post-office, and a cattle pound. There is also a 
good bazar, in which markets are held daily; this was built by the 
Balrampur estate after the construction of the railway, and the 
attempt to attract traders from other parts of the district has 
proved successful, so that the place is rapidly growing in impor¬ 
tance. The trade is chiefly in grain, but the canes that grow in the 
Kuwana form an important article of merchandise, being largely 
used in chair-making and for many other purposes. The popu¬ 
lation of the village at the last census numbered 977 persons, 
including 133 Musalmans and a considerable proportion of Brah¬ 
mans. The village lands cover 734 acres, assessed at Es. 1,009? 
and are the property of the Maharaja of Balrampur. 

JAlfKINAGAE, Pargana and Tahsil Gonda. 

A village on the road from Gonda to Balrampur, in latitude 
27° 22' north and longitude 82° 4' east, some six miles north of 
Itiathok. The road is here joined by the branch leading from 
Colonelganj, Katra, and Kauria station. The place contains a large 
and thriving bazar known as Maharajganj and belonging to the Bal¬ 
rampur estate. Markets are held here daily, and a considerable 
trade is carried on in grain and other articles. There is an inspec¬ 
tion bungalow and a small school here, and a fair takes place an¬ 
nually in Phagunat the temple of Bukharan I7ath Mahadeo; it is 
attended by some 7,500 persons. The population at the last 
census numbered 866 souls, of whom 138 were Musalmans. Hard 
by is the village of Beotaha, the seat of Thakurain Jairaj Kunwar. 

, KATRA, Pargana Paharapur, Tahsil Gonda. 

A small town lying in latitude 27° 12' north and longitude 
81° 42' east, on the road running from Colonelganj to Maharajgati| 

28 
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and Balrampur, at a distance of six miles north-east of the first 
named place. One branch road runs south-east to Balpur on the 
road from Gonda to Bahramghat^ and another goes west to join 
that from Colonelganj to Bahraich. The main site lies between 
the road and the Terhi river, which is crossed by a ferry at Ea- 
manpur some three miles to the north-east. Eatra is properly 
the name of the bazar lying within the limits of the village of 
Birpur, which lies to the east of the road. The village lands 
extend over an area of 1,336 acres and are assessed at Es. 3,210 : 
they belong partly to the Maharaja of Ajodhya and partly to the 
Singha Chanda estate. Birpur possesses a post-office, a cattle 
pound, and an upper primary school. There was for many years 
a police station here, which had formerly been located at Eaman- 
pur, but in 1905 it was again moved to Kauria. The bazar is of 
considerable importance, and a large trade is carried on in grain 
and cotton goods. The latter chiefly takes the form of stamped 
calico or kasani, which is made here in large quantities by the 
Musalman printers. The inhabitants of Eatra at the last census 
numbered 2,313 persons, of whom 1,295 were Hindus and 828 
Musalmans. The town has slightly declined of late years, for in 
1881 the population was 2,418, and ten years later 2,472. These 
figures are not those of the whole village of Birpur, but only for 
the area under Act XX of 1856. The total at the last census 
amounted to 2,677 persons. 

Eatra has been administered under the chatdddari Act since 
1877. The town contains 491 houses, of which 210 were assess¬ 
ed to taxation in 1904, yielding Rs. 400, at the rate of Re. 1-14-5 
per assessed house and Re. 0-2-9 per head of population. The 
expenditure was chiefly devoted to the local police force, which 
costs Rs. 216 annually, to conservancy Rs. 72, and to small 
local improvements. 


EAXJRIA, Pargana and Tahail Gonda. 

A small village on the north-western borders of the pargana^ 
in latitude 27® 16' north and longitude 81° 53' east, on the road 
from Colonelganj to Balrampur, some two miles from its junction 
with that from Gonda to Bahraich. It possesses a railway station 
on the branch line to Bahraich, at a distance of ten miles from 
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Gouda, a police station, a post-office, a small aided school, and a 
bazar of considerable local importance, in which markets are held 
daily. The population of the Tillage at the last census number¬ 
ed 872 persons, nearly half of them being Brahmans. The 
Tillage lands, which cover 535 acres, are assessed at Rs. 600 and 
form a portion of the Birwa estate. 


KAWAPTJR, Pargana Balrampur, Tahsil Utraula. 

A hamlet of the village of Nawazpur, which lies in latitude 
27° 31' north and longitude 82° 19' east, at a distance of some 
nine miles north-east of Balrampur. It gives its name to a 
station on the branch line of railway from the latter place 
to Tulsipur and IJska Bazar, but is otherwise of no importance. 
Since the construction of the railway a small bazar has sprung 
up here, in which markets are held daily. The village has an 
area of 652 acres, and at the last census contained 644 inhabitants, 
of whom 333 were Musalmans. The reyenue is Rs. 518, fixed 
in perpetuity, and the proprietor is the Maharaja of Balrampur, 

KHARGTJPTTR, Pargana and TaMil Gonda. 

A small town lying in the north of the pargana in latitude 
27° 22' north and longitude 81° 59' east, at a distance of twenty 
miles north of Gonda. It lies on the east side of the road 
leading from Kauria station to Mathura in Balrampur, which 
is here joined by a metalled branch road from Itiathok. The 
place contains a bazar of considerable local importance, in which 
markets are held daily, a post-office, and a lax'ge upper primary 
school. There is also a collecting station of the Maharaja of 
Ajodhya, the owner of the village. The lands of Khargupur 
cover 723 acres and are assessed at Rs. 1,150. The place has 
grown rapidly of late years : in 1881 it contained but 1,672 
inhabitants, the number rising to 2,340 in 1891, while at the last 
census the total was 3,252 persons, of whom 2,306 were Hindus, 
942 Musalmans, and four of other religions. Among the 
Hindus are many Kumhars, who turn out large quantities of 
pottery, for the manufacture of which the heavy clay soil is well 
adapted. Another industry of the place is the brass-work, which 
formerly had a small local reputation. 
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Kliargnpur has within the memory of man become famous 
for its temple. This was constructed by Maharaja Sir Man 
Singh, of Ajodhya, subsequent to the discovery of a large ling am 
with a well-carved argha^ a relic of the remote past. The 
temple, which is a very handsome edifice, was completed when 
the estate was under direct management. Both to the west and 
south of Khargupur there are several mounds, which doubtless 
represent the site of a buiied town, but these have never been 
explox*ed. The temple is visited by considerable numbers of 
pilgrims, whose offerings are given to the resident Goshains. 

Khargupur has been administered under Act XX of 1856 
since 1877. The place contains 337 houses, of which 178 were 
assessed in 1904, the proceeds of the house tax being Rs. 450 
with an incidence of Rs. 2-8-0 per assessed house and Re. 0-2-9 
per head of population. The expenditure was chiefly devoted to 
the upkeep of the town police force, which costs Rs. 216 annu¬ 
ally, to conservancy Rs. 72, and to small local improvements. 


KHURASA, Pargana and Tahsil Goxda.. 

A village lying in ,27° 6' north and 82° T east, on the 
metalled road from Gonda to Ryzabad, at a distance of five 
miles south-east from the district headquarters. It contained 
in 1901 a population of 1,110 inhabitants, of whom as many as 
828 were Musalmans, many of them being Pathans. There is a 
large school here and a daily market ; the place belongs to 
the Maharaja of Ajodhya. Khurasa is chiefly of interest on 
account of its historical associations, for here was the seat of 
the Kalhans rajas of Gonda till the time of the destruction 
of the town and all its inhabitants, including Raja Achal Na- 
rain Singh, by flood. The story has already been told in 
chapter V. With Khurasa the Kalhans dynasty perished, 
and the Gonda pargana passed into the hands of the Bisens, by 
whom it was held till the confiscation of the Gonda taluqa 
in 1858. 


LALIA, Pargana Balramptju, Tahsil TJtraxjla. 

A small village lying in latitude 27° 35' north and longitude 
82° 8' east, on the road from Balrampur to Ohaudhridih, at a 
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distance of eleven miles nortii of the former and close to the 
Burhi Eapti. It is only deserving of mention as possessing a 
third class police station^ a post-office^ a cattle pounds and a lower 
primary school. The village covers an area of 1,690 acres, 
assessed at Es. 1,405 and owned by the Maharaja of Balrampnr. 
The population at the last census numbered 1,149 persons, mainly 
Kurmis. 


MACHHLIG-AOlSr, Pargana Mankapuk, Tahsil Utkaxjla. 

A village in the north of the pargana, lying in latitude 
27"" 5' north and longitude 82^^ 15' east, on the unmetalled road 
from Mankapur to Sadullahnagar and two miles east of the 
Andhiari police station. It is known as Machhligaon Nankari, 
to distinguish it from another Machhligaon some five miles to 
the west. The place is chiefly noticeable for its bazar, in which 
markets are held daily. Vessels of brass and bell-metal are 
manufactured here to some extent, and a considerable trade 
is carried on in these articles and in grain, cotton cloth, and 
tobacco. One of the hamlets of the village is Earauhan, close 
to which is a small mound marking the locality of an ancient 
temple. During the Mutiny a Ungam was discovered here by a 
Goshain, and further excavations disclosed an old well and a few 
small images. The temple, known as Karauhan JSTath, has been 
rebuilt and the place is now of considerable local sanctity. A 
large fair attended by some 20,000 persons is held here annually 
on the Sheoratri. The population of Machhligaon at the last 
census numbe^’ed 1,525, of whom 297 were Musalmans and 1,228 
Hindus, a considerable proportion of the latter being Banias. 
There is a large upper primary school here, and a small district 
board school for girls. Eeference to the fight which occurred 
near Machhligaon during the Mutiny will be found in the 
history of the district. 

MAHADEWA, Pargana Mahadewa, Tahsil Taeabganj. 

The village which gives its name to the pargana is a place 
of little importance. It lies in latitude 26*^ 58' north and longi¬ 
tude 82° 7' east, on the north bank of the Eonrar jhil, at a dis¬ 
tance of a mile north of Wazirganj and fifteen miles from 
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Gonda. The maia road from the latter place to Fyzabad runs 
half a mile east of the village. It is said that in former days 
the land on which Mahadewa now stands was covered with a 
jungle, within which stood the temple of Gaureshwar Mahadeo. 
The Raja of Khurasa made a grant of 250 highas of laud sur¬ 
rounding this temple to one Gorkhi Gir, Goshain, who cleared 
the jungle and built the village. The lands of Mahadewa now 
cover only 86 acres; they are assessed at Rs. 180 and divided 
into four mahals, of which one is still owned by the descendants 
of the Goshain, one belongs to the Rani of Paraspur, one to 
Rajputs, and one to Musalmans. The temple still possesses 
considerable local sanctity, and pilgrims come here in large 
numbers during the Holi festivals. There is another temple of 
recent date, built by a retired subahdar. The population of 
Mahadewa at the last census numbered 660 souls, including 
some 200 Goshains and 128 Musalmans. 


MAHADEWA Pargana^ Tahsil Tarabganj. 

This small pargana lies in the eastern half of the tahsil, 
between the Terhi river, which separates it from Digsir on the 
south-west, and the Chamnai, which forms the boundary on the 
north-east, dividing it from Mankapur. To the north-west lies 
Gonda, the dividing line being the Pathri jhil as far as its junc¬ 
tion with the Terhi. To the south and south-east lies pargana 
Hawabganj, the boundary being partly formed by the Parbati 
and Argha jhils. The tract falls into two main natural divisions, 
the ujparhar or upland tract and the tarliar or lowlands, separated 
by a ridge varying from fifteen to twenty feet in height, which 
roughly follows the course of the main road from Fyzabad to 
Gonda^ This line is not very clearly defined throughout. From 
the north-west corner to the centre it resembles a river bank, being 
in places covered with trees and jungle ; but in the south-east 
the outline has been in places washed away by fluvial action, and 
towards the Parbati jhil the distinction seems almost lost, the 
surface being merely irregular and the soil appearing to possess 
the characteristics of both tracts. The bulk of the uparhar villages 
are of fair quality, resembling those in pargana Gonda, but in 
the extreme east they are exposed to the ravages of wild animals 
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along the borders of the Tikri forest, while on the high bank the 
soil is light and poor. Further inland it is generally loam with 
an inclination to sand. In the iarhar, too, the soil is a light loam 
Tery apt to degenerate into sand. The quality of the Tillages of 
this part is yery uneven, as in places high drifts of pure sand 
may be seen alternating with rich deposits of loam, while else¬ 
where the surface is most irregular. Thus in some villages in 
the south, such as Harainpur and Manjhara, one portion of the 
land is quite unculturable while the other fetches very high rents 
for poppy cultivation. Sometimes, too, as in the case with Lach- 
chhipur and elsewhere near the Pathri jhil, the land lies low and 
is subject to inundations, though the soil is of great fertility. 
Only a few villages, such as Mahadewa, Holapur, and Wazirganj, 
are free from any of these defects and are of great value. 

The total area of the pargana is 56,874 acres or nearly 89 
square miles. The proportion cultivated at the first regular 
settlement was only 52 per cent., but since that time it has rapidly 
increased. At the last assessment it amounted to 32,520 acres 
or 57 per cent., while in 1904 it had risen to 36,187 acres or 
over 63 per cent., and no less than 21,678 acres bore a double 
crop. Of the remaining area, 4,615 acres were classed as barren, 
but of this all save 134 acres were either under water or occupied 
by roads and buildings; the culturable area, including 1,508 acres 
under groves, was returned at 16,072 acres, consisting mainly of 
old fallow and waste, most of which would never repay cultiva¬ 
tion. About one-third of the land is irrigated, mainly from 
wells, which can readily be constructed save where the subsoil 
is sandy; in the tarhar irrigation is not required except for 
garden crops. The kharif area slightly exceeds that sown in the 
rabi in extent, but the proportion varies in different parts accor¬ 
ding to the nature of the crops grown. In the uparhar the staples 
are wheat and rice, with some poppy and sugarcane, while in the 
tarhar wheat, barley, and maize predominate, though poppy is the 
crop to which most importance is attached. The soil is very 
suitable for its growth and the profits are large. The wheat is 
generally grown on dofasUlBJidL and is not of a very high quality. 

The cultivation of the pargana would be better were there 
not so many tenants of high caste. Brahmans predominate, as 
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elsewhere in the southern parganas, but not to the same extent 
as in Paharapur and Nawabganj. Eajputs, too, hold a considei*- 
able proportion of the land, and after them come Koris, Ahirs, 
Musalmans, Muraos, and Kurmis. The average rent rate at the 
last settlement was Bs. 4-4-0 per acre, ranging from Rs, 5-6-0 
paid by Muraos to Rs. 3-14-0 in the case of Rajputs. The 
difference between the high and low caste rents is over 26 per 
cent., and it is noticeable that, while the average rental has 
risen, the Brahmans and Rajputs have successfully resisted 
attempts at enhancement. The revenue of the pargana at the 
summary settlement was Rs. 34,469. This was raised to 
Rs. 49,695 at the regular assessment, while at the last revision 
an increase of 25 per cent.- was taken. The sanctioned final 
demand was Rs. 57,844, giving an incidence of Re. 1*57 per 
assessed acre. This excludes the nominal demand of Rs. 2,086 
on revenue-free lands and a nominal enhancement of Rs. 40 on 
permanently settled estates. 

In 1869 the pargana contained a population of 48,820 per¬ 
sons. This rose in 1881 to 51,492, and ten years later to 69,676. 
At the last enumeration of 1901 the population numbered 52,498 
souls, of whom 27,656 were males and 25,742 females. The 
decrease was large, but may to some extent be accounted for by 
the absence of persons at the Ajodhya fair. Classified according 
to religions, there were 48,156 Hindus, 4,338 Musalmans, and four 
others. The pargana contains 104 villages, but none of these are 
of any importance except Wazirganj, which possesses a police 
station, and Singha Chanda, the head-quarters of a large taluqa. 

Means of communication are provided by the metalled 
road from Q-onda to Pyzabad, which passes through the centre of 
the pargana and leaves it near Wazirganj, whence a road runs 
south-west to Dhemuaghat on the Q-hagra. Another branch 
leads from Dumariadih in the north-west to Bidianagar station. 

The early history of the pargana is almost identical with 
that of Nawabganj, In ancient times it is said that there was a 
Bhar settlement at Asokpur, and that during the invasion of 
Saiyid Salar his lieutenant, Hatila Pir, made an attack on this 
place and was killed. His tomb is still to be seen in the village, 
and a fair is held hero on the first Sunday in Jeth. To the same 
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period belongs the old fort of Dumariadih, said to have belonged 
to the Dom Raja TJgarsen. In subsequent times the pargana 
came into the hands of the Kalhans, one of whom^ named Sahaj' 
Singh, was an officer in the army of the Kayasth subadar, Eai 
Jagat Singh, who exterminated the Dorns. His Ealhans descen¬ 
dants held the tract for seven generations, and it was then 
absorbed by Raja Achal Singh, of Ehurasa. He made a grant of 
the estate of Lodhia Ghata to the Gauraha Bisens, Sahang Rai 
and Malang Rai, in reward for their exploits in the campaign 
against the Raja of Ikauna. Since that time the Ealhans and 
Gauraha Bisens have held the bulk of the pargana, though a 
large share was acquired by Ram Datt Ram Pande and still 
forms a portion of the Singha Chanda and Ramnagar estates. 

At the present time the 104 villages of the pargana are 
divided into 342 mahals. Of the latter 83, of which five are sub¬ 
settled, are owned by taluqdars ;• 23 are held in single, and 87 in 
joint, zamindari tenure; 116 are pattidari, 16 are bhaiyachara, 
nine are sub-settled,, six are revenue-free, and two the property of 
Government. The chief taluqdari estate is that of Singha Chanda, 
which comprises eight whole villages and 14 mahals. The taluq- 
dar of Ramnagar, another member of the same family, holds ten 
villages and portions of eight others. The Rani of Majhgawan 
has one whole village and parts of seventeen others; the Rani of 
Paraspur has seventeen mahals; one village and one mahal belong 
to the Maharaja of Ajodhya; three mahals to the Maharaja of 
Balrampur; one village and one mahal to the Ealhans taluqdars 
of Paska : and one mahal is the property of the Raja of Manka- 
pur. The Singha Chanda and Ramnagar villages were recently 
acquired and are still for the most part in the hands of Brahman 
and Rajput under-proprietors. The zamindars and coparcenary 
communities are mainly Rajputs of the Gauraha Bisen clan, who 
predominate in the uparhar villages; their tenures are very 
complex, as, instead of dividing their villages separately among 
themselves, they treated the whole as a single mahal and divided 
portions of the villages as pattis, the result being that each member 
owns a number of small shares in villages situated widely apart. 
The rest of the land is in the possession of Brahmans, Kayasths, and 
Musalmans, while small amounts belong to Bairagis and Goshains, 
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MAHARAJGrANJ, Pargana Balramptjr, Tahsil TJtbatjla. 

A village lying in latitude 27° 32' north and longitude 82° 15' 
east, some nine miles north of Balrampur, and fonr miles from 
Kawapur station on the line to Tulsipur and Uska Bazar. At the 
last census it contained 1,085 inhabitants, including 307 Musal- 
mans and a large proportion of Banias. The village belongs to the 
Maharaja of Balrampur and possesses a post-office, an inspection 
bungalow, an upper primary school, and a bazar in which markets 
are held daily. The trade is chiefly in the rice of the tarai^ which 
is collected here and exported by the railway. The old name of 
the village was Hariharpur, but this was changed to Maharajganj 
after the construction of the bazar. 


MAHNON, Pargana and Tahsil Gonda. 

This village lies in the north-east of the pargana in latitude 
27° 17' north and longitude 82*^ 9' east, a short distance north of 
the road from Srinagar to Itiathok, and three miles from the 
former. It is mainly of importance as being the head-quarters 
of the Mahnon or Birwa taluqa, an account of which has 
already been given in chapter III. The village contains a 
bazar, in which daily markets are held, and a large school. 
The population in 1901 numbered 1,446 persons, of whom 247 
were Musalmans. With the rest of the estate it is now in 
the possession of the Maharaja of Balrampur and the Baja of 
Bilehra. 


MAIJAPITR, Pargana Bahakaptjb, Tahsil Gonda. 

A small village, in the south-east of the pargana, situated in 
latitude 27° 8' north and longitude 81° 48^ east, at a distance of 
eight miles west of Gonda and a mile north of the road to Colonel- 
ganj. It only deserves mention as possessing a post-office and 
a railway station on the Bengal and North-Western main line. 
The village contained at the last census a population of 688 per¬ 
sons, mainly Brahmans. It has an area of 637 acres, assessed at 
Es. 790, and divided into two mahals, of which one is held by 
the Maharaja of Ajodhya and one by resident Brahmans. 
Adjoining Maijapur on the south is the large village of Parsa 
Gondri on the main road. 
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MAKEAPUR, Pargana Mankapur, Tahsil Utraula. 

The village which gives its name to the pargana lies in lati¬ 
tude 27° 3' north and longitude 82° 14' east, about a mile north of 
the station of the same name on the main line of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. A branch line takes off from this 
place and runs south to Lakarmandi ghat. From the station a 
metalled branch road runs west for a little more than a mile to 
join the road from Nawabganj to IJtraula, Through the north of 
the village runs the branch road from Bhitaura to Machhligaon 
and Sadullahnagar. Between the village and the railway station 
is the bazar, known as Raniganj, in which markets are held daily. 
Raniganj also contains a post-office, a registration office, an in¬ 
spection bungalow, an aided primary school, and a police outpost 
specially established for the supervision of the Barwar colony. 
Tradition relates that the village was founded by a Bhar named 
Makka, who displaced the Tharus from this part of the country, 
and that the site was formerly covered with a dense jungle. It 
now gives its name to the estate held by the Bisen Raja, Raghuraj 
Singh. The village has a total area of 868 acres, but a large 
portion of this consists of waste and jungle ; the revenue is 
Rs. 129, and the raja is the sole proprietor. The population of 
Mankapur with Raniganj at the last census numbered l,d59 souls, 
of whom 448 were Musalmans. 


MANKAPUR Pargana, Tahsil Utraula. 

This pargana lies in the south of the tahsil, being bounded on 
the north-east by Sadullahnagar, on the north-west by pargana 
Q-onda, on the south-west by the Chamnai river, which separates 
its from Mahadewa, on the south by Nawabganj, and on the 
south-east by Babhnipair and the Basti district. The boundary 
between Mankapur and Sadullahnagar is formed by the Bisuhi 
river, which with the Chamnai drains the outlying portions, while 
through the centre runs the small Manwar stream in a direction 
roughly parallel to that of the other rivers. The tract presents 
very diverse characteristics in different parts. The southern 
border runs along the Tikri reserved forest, which extends for a 
considerable distance into the south-east of the pargana. In its 
neighbourhood are villages in various stages of reclamation, in 
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most of wHcIl tlie oultivation is very precarious owing to tlie 
damage done by wild animals. In former days this forest 
stretched across the pargana to join the jungles along the Bisuhi. 
Mucb of this has been, cleared away, but there is still a consider¬ 
able belt of trees in the narrowest part, known as the Allenpur 
jungle, which, though granted some years ago for the purpose of 
reclamation, has disappeared to very small extent. Other smaller 
patches in neighbouring villages show w^here the line of forest 
once ran. The whole of this tract sufiers from the ravages of 
wild animals and the cultivation is fluctuating and precarious. 
The country along the Man war consists generally of high, inferior 
land with frequent stretches of waste and an abundant growth 
of maJma trees. These features are more marked on the northern 
bank of the river, as to the south there are some good villages in 
which only the immediate neighbourhood of the stream is affected. 
Along the Bisuhi is a similar cliff of high land, wider than in the 
case of the Manwar and formerly covered with sal forests. Bart 
of this has been reclaimed, but there is still a considerable fringe 
of trees along the bank. In the east the forest has almost wholly 
disappeared, while the villages are smaller and the population 
more dense. The soil along the Bisuhi is generally light, but it 
becomes firmer and stronger towards the Babhnipair border. In 
the extreme west along the Gronda boundary the villages resemble 
those of the latter pargana. The soil is mainly clay except near 
the rivers, though it already shows traces of the lighter loam in 
its composition, which become more marked in the centre. Dotted 
about the pargana are several jhils, the largest being the great 
Barwar, or Zirabhari Tal, in the extreme south-east, extending 
into Babhnipair. 

On the whole the pargana is inferior in quality* to the 
adjacent tracts. It contains a large amount of precarious land 
in the neighbourhood of the forests, wide tracts that are prac¬ 
tically baiuen, and a light, weak soil that often has so much 
sand in its composition as to be unculturable. The unusual 
abundance of mahua trees is said to be a sign of the poverty of the 
soil; but, on the other hand, their value is considerable and large 
quantities of maJma are exported. It also suffers from the enor¬ 
mous number of monkeys which abound in every part of the 
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pargana, for, ttoiigli their presence is doubtless to be ascribed 
to the number of malma trees, which form their chief food supply, 
they do untold damage to the crops. At the same time the soil is 
well suited to certain classes of crops and rents are fairly high. 

Excluding the reserved forest, which covers 4,124 acres, 
the area of the pargana is 73,661 acres or 115 square miles. At 
the first regular settlement the proportion cultivated was only 
47 per cent., almost the lowest in the district, the area under 
the plough being 34^838 acres. Since that time there has been 
some improvement, especially in the better villages, though 
this has been almost counteracted by the deterioration along the 
Tikri forest. At the last settlement it amounted to 35,603 acres, 
while in 1904 it had risen to 39,624 acres or 53*8 per cent. The 
double-cropped area has largely increased, amounting in the 
last year to 20,015 acres. Of the remainder, 5,673 acres were 
returned as barren, but of this only 339 acres were actually 
unculturable, the rest being either under water or occupied by 
roads and sites ; the culturable waste, including 1,715 acres 
under groves, was 28,364 acres, most of this being poor land 
that has never been reclaimed, and almost all the rest nearly 
worthless fallow. The irrigated area amounts in ordinary years 
to about one-half of the cultivation, but the tract is liable to 
suffer in a dry season. Water is found at a depth varying from 
fourteen to nineteen feet from the surface, but owing to the sandy 
nature of the subsoil wells ai’e not easy to construct and their 
supply is small. The kharif covers a somewhat larger area than 
the rabi, but the latter is the more important harvest. The 
chief staples are oilseeds and wheat, peas, poppy, the last gene¬ 
rally doing well. In the kharif rice largely predominates, follow¬ 
ed by arhaTy maize, and sugarcane. 

The cultivation is mainly in the hands of low-caste tenants, 
and the Brahmans, though numerous, are less frequently found 
than in the southern and western parganas of the district. Most 
of the land is tilled by Lunias, Bhars, Khatiks, and Koris, while 
there are fair numbers of Kurmis, Ahirs, and Musalmans. The 
average cash rent at the last settlement was Rs. 4*34 per acre ; 
low castes paid Rs. 4*68, and Brahmans and other high caste 
tenants Rs. 3*62, The Lunias and other aberiginal tribes are 
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seldom found in the most fertile or highly developed localitieSy 
preferring the wilder and unreclaimed tracts near the forests. 
Of the whole assessed area 60*4 per cent, was held by ordinary 
tenants at cash rates, nearly 25 per cent, was cultivated, by 
propx'ietors as sir or khudkasht^ 6*2 per cent, by under-proprie- 
tors and occupancy tenants ; while 929 acres were grain-rented, 
and the remaining 308 acres wex'e held either I'ent-free or at 
nominal rates. 

The revenue of the pargana at the summary settlement 
amounted to Rs. 31,833. This was raised to Rs. 51,475 at the 
following regular assessment, and at the last revision the final 
sanctioned demand was Rs. 61,568, giving an enhancement of 16' 
per cent, and an incidence of 1*77 per aci'e of cultivation—a figure 
which is somewhat less than that of any other pargana of the 
district. The total excludes the nominal demand of Rs. 1,745, 
assessed on the fee-simple grants for the purpose of calculating 
cesses. 

The population of Mankapur at the first Oudh census of 1869 
numbered 41,858 souls. This rose in 1881 to 46,887, and ait the 
ensuing year to 57,123. At the last enumeration of 1901 the 
pargana contained 56,710 inhabitants, of whom 28,488 were males 
and 28,222 females. This showed a slight decline, as was the 
case in many parganas of the distinct. Classified according to 
religions, there were 52,298 Hindus, 4,350 Musalmans, and 62 
others, chiefly Christians residing at Allenpur. The pargana 
contains altogether 196 villages. Several of these have large 
populations, notably Bhitaura, Dhuswa, Machhligaon, and Man¬ 
kapur, but in most cases they are composed of many scattered 
hamlets. 

Means of communication have greatly improved since the 
advent of the railway. The pargana is now travei^sed by the 
mainline of the Bengal and North-Western system, with stations 
at Maskinwan, Mankapur, and Bidianagar. From Mankapur a 
branch line runs south to Lakarmandi ghdt. Flouinshing bazars 
have sprung up at each of these places and form the centre of trade 
both for this pargana and also for Sadullahnagar and Burhapara. 
Machhligaon, too, has a bazar of some local importance, and is 
noted for the manufacture of brass vessels. The chief road is that 
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from Hawabganj to Mankapur and TJtraula, wMck is now metal¬ 
led for the greater part of its length and is connected with the 
Mankapur station by a metalled feeder. Branch roads lead to 
Machhligaon and Sadullahnagar from Mankapur, and from 
Dhuswa to Darzi-ka-Kuan on the road from Gronda to Fyzabad. 
The latter is also connected with the Bidianagar station by an 
unmetalled branch. The eastern corner is traversed by the road 
from Nawabganj to Ohandradipghat, passing through the village 
of Ranijot, in which the Maskinwan station is situated. 

Practically nothing is known about the early history of the 
pargana. The tract is said to have been in the possession of the 
Tharus and then of the Bhars. The latter were subdued by the 
Bandhalgoti Rajputs, whose head-quarters were at Maksara. 
Their dominion was overthrown by Raja Datt Singh, of Gronda, 
who established his son, Azmat Singh, at Mankapur, which has 
since been the head-quarters of this family of Bisens. 

The villages of the pargana are now divided into 295 mahals, 
of which 254 are owned by taluqdars, no less than 185 being sub¬ 
settled; four are held by single zamindars, 16 by coparcenary 
communities, and 17 others are sub-settled; the remaining four 
are grants held in fee-simple. The principal taluqdar is the Raja 
of Mankapur, who owns 143 whole villages and two mahals. The 
Maharaja of Ajodhya owns nine villages, and the taluqdar of 
Ramnagar two villages, the Raja of Rtraula one village. Of the 
coparcenary estates 20 are held by Eayasths: the rest are mainly 
owned by Bisen, Bandhalgoti, and other Rajputs with 13 villages, 
after whom come Brahmans with six and Musalmans with nine. 
Five villages have recently been purchased by Lala Damodar Das, 
of Azam garb, from the Ramnagar estate while under the manage¬ 
ment of the Court of Wards, and three others have also come 
into his possession. 

The sub-proprietors chiefly hold their villages in birt^ paying 
to the taluqdar or other superior landlord twice the revenue less 
ten per cent. In some cases there are two or even three subor¬ 
dinate tenures—the sub-settlement holders, who pay as a rent the 
revenue and a malikana not exceeding 50 per cent.; the birtia^ 
paying the sub-settlement holder twice the revenue less ten per 
cent.; while below him is the under-proprietor, holding specific 
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plots. The hirts generally arose from the purchase of villages 
sold by members of the Manfeapur house, the reason being, as in 
Babhnipair, that the nazims generally collected direct from the 
leading villagers, and that the rap was often not allowed to 
engage. The communities who had no proprietary rights pur¬ 
chased the hirts for comparatively small sums from the X'ajas, 
who "were ready enough to obtain money for their unsubstantial 
claims. These hirtias have not received the benefit secured to 
other sub-settlement holders of a minimum share of 25 per cent, 
of the assets, but they have never been relieved of any of their 
liabilities, save that at the last settlement tliey escaped in some 
cases the payment of the chaukidari cess* 


MASKIIsTWAlSr, Pargana Mankapur, Tahsil Utraxjla. 

A small village which gives its name to a station on the 
main line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway between 
Mankapur and Ohhapia. The village lies a mile and a half to 
the south-east of the station, in latitude 2G”59' north and longi¬ 
tude 82° 23' east. Close to the station on the west runs the road 
from Nawabganj to Qasba and Chandradipghat, and at the 
crossing a considerable bazar has sprung up in the villages of 
Khalagaon and Ranijot. This bazar is known by the name of 
Maharajganj, and markets ai*e held here twice a week. Maskin- 
wan also possesses a post-office and a lower primary school. The 
population of Maskinwan itself numbered only 476 persons at the 
last census, while that of the bazar was 1,612. The village of 
Maskinwan has an area of 245 acres, assessed at Rs. 51, and is the 
px*oj)orty of the Raja of Mankapur. 


MATHURA, Pargana Balkampxjr, Tahsil Utraula. 

A largo and scattered village in the oxtrerne west of the 
pargana, situated in latitude 27° 35' north and longitude 82° 4' 
cast, at a distance of two miles north of the Rapti, on the road 
leading from Kharguptir to Chaudhridih, some six miles north- 
cast of Ikauna, and 15 miles from Balrampur. The village is 
only remarkable as containing the chief bazar of the neighbour¬ 
hood; markets ax’o hold hci'o daily and a considerable trade is 
carried on. Mathura also possesses a post-office, a dispensary 
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belonging to the Balrampur estate, a large upper primary school, 
and a small aided school for girls. The former is located in a large 
house belonging to the Maharaja of Balrampur, who is the owner 
of the village. About a mile to the north is a handsome Musalman 
dargah of one Mir Hanifa, erected by the ISTawab Wazir Asaf-nd- 
daula. There is no regular fair here, but a considerable assemblage 
takes place here on the occasion of the Id festival. The population 
of Mathura has grown largely of late years. In 1869 it contained 
but 1,500 inhabitants, while at the last census the total had risen 
to 3,707, including 868 Musalmans and many Brahmans. The 
area of the village is 1,265 acres and the revenue Es. 1,587. 

NAWABQ-AITJ, Pargana N'awabganj, Tahsil Tarabganj. 

The town which gives its name to the eastern pargana of 
the tahsil lies in latitude 26° 52' north and longitud.e 82° 9' east, 
on the east side of the main road from Fyzabad to Gronda, at a 
distance of 24 miles from the latter and some three miles north of 
the river Grhagra. The road crosses the Terhi river by a tempor¬ 
ary bridge, replaced by a ferry during the rains, about a mile 
south of the town. Other roads run from Nawabganj to Tarab- 
ganj and Oolonelganj on the north-west, to Mankapur and IJtraula 
on the north, and to Lakarmandi on the south-east. The last is 
metalled throughout, while the others have been similarly treated 
for short portions of their length. Parallel to the Lakarmandi 
road runs the branch line of railway to Mankapur, with a station 
to the north-east of the town. 

Nawabganj derives its name from Nawab Shuja-ud-daula, 
who found it necessary to establish a bazar on the north of the 
Grhagra for the supply of his troops and attendants in his frequent 
hunting expeditions from Fyzabad to Wazirganj. A site was 
selected far enough from the river to be safe from the floods, on 
the boundary of the villages of Agampur and Tathia. This 
bazar in the course of time grew to be the largest grain market 
in the district. Between 1802 and 1816, when the pargana 
was held by the British Government, two new muhallas were 
added, but up to annexation it was never of sufficient importance 
to be the seat of a Government official. At annexation the place 
contained only the original market of Nawabganj and the 
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muhallas of Motiganj and Sanichari Bazar. Since that date ten 
others have sprung into existence, known as Golaganj, Pakka 
Darwaza, Pura Ram Sahai, Pura Koriana, and the Lunia, 
Teliani, Julaha, Thatherai, Chai, and Bazzaz tolas. It is now 
a considerable town composed of a long street with shops and 
houses on each side; to the north this street broadens on to a 
good-sized plain, bordered here and there by substantial sheds 
for the storage of merchandise and serving as a standing place for 
the carts which bring down the produce of the tarai parganas. 

Nawabganj now possesses a police station, post-oflfice, dispens¬ 
ary, registration office, cattle pound, sarai, inspection bungalow, 
encamping-ground, alarge middle vernacular school, an aided mis¬ 
sion school, and a similar school for girls. The population at the 
first Oadh census numbered 6,161 persons, and subsequently in¬ 
creased to 8,373 in 1881 and 9,213 ten years later. The last census 
showed a marked decline, the number of inhabitants being 7,047, 
of whom 3,646 were males and 3,401 females. Classified accor¬ 
ding to religions, there were 5,464 Hindus, 1,573 Musalmans, and 
10 Christians. These figures are those for the municipal area 
alone, for there were at the last census 2,117 other persons residing 
on the lande of ITawabganj, but outside municipal limits. 

The decline in the population was partly due to the Ajodhya 
fair, where 1,191 persons belonging to the town were enumerat¬ 
ed, and partly to the alteration in the trade routes brought about 
by the construction of the railway. In former days Nawabganj 
was the centre of the export trade in rice from Tulsipur, 
IJtraula, and the north-west of Basti. Besides this a large 
business was carried on in oilseeds from the taraiy and hides, 
wheat, and other grain from the neighbouring parganas. The 
exports went partly by the Ghagra to the markets of Bengal 
and partly through Fyzabad to Oawnpore. The former traffic 
has almost disappeared and the latter has greatly shrunk. 
Since the construction of the branch line to Balrampur and Tul¬ 
sipur the rice trade has been diverted to those towns and the 
dealers have flocked thither from Nawabganj and Utraula. The 
indifferent state of the road between the latter places has always 
been a hindrance, and the readier means of export afforded by 
the Elgin bridge have accelerated the decline of the place. 
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Ifawatganj was constituted a municipality in November 
1875, and continued to be so administered till 1904. The income 
was originally derived from octroi, but this was afterwards 
abolished and its place taken by a tax on professions and trades 
and a special property tax. Other sources of income were the 
rents of nazul land and houses, sarais and paraos, cattle pound, 
market dues, and conservancy. The board consisted of twelve 
members, of whom nine were elected. Prom the 1st of April 
1904 the place was reduced to the status of a notified area under 
Act I of 1900, and the municipal board was replaced by a small 
local committee. The details of income and expenditure for 
each year since 1891 will be found in the appendix.* 

The lands of Nawabganj cover 1,335 acres and are assessed 
at a revenue of Us. 2,125. The proprietor is the Maharaja of 
Ajodhya, but three of the four mahals are sub-settled with the 
descendants of the old owners. 


NAWABGrANJ Pargana^ Tahsil Takabganjf. 

This pargana forms the easternmost portion of the tahsil, 
and extends from Digsir on the west to the Basti border on the 
east. To the north lie Mahadewa and Mankapur, while on the 
south the boundary is formed by the river Grhagra, which 
separates this district from Fyzabad. Besides the Ghagra, 
several other streams take a place in the drainage system of the 
pargana. The Terhi forms for a few miles the western boun¬ 
dary, and then flows east through the southern half of the 
pargana to join the Ghagra to the south-east of Nawabganj; it 
has a very irregular course and is joined by numerous small 
streams, the chief of which is the Bagluha, which flows eastwards 
from Digsir and joins the main stream near Chaukharia. In years 
of heavy rainfall, when the Ghagra itself is in flood, these rivers 
are unable to find an outlet for their waters, which pour over the 
surrounding country. In the north the pargana is traversed by 
the Chamnai, which for a short distance forms the boundary 
between Nawabganj and Mahadewa; it joins the Man war on the 
Basti border. Close to the point of junction the Manwar is fed 
by the small Sujoi nala, which flows through the Tikri forest. 


* Appendix, table XVI. 
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This forest comprises the bulk of the tract lying north of 
the Chamnai^ and the portion lying within this pargana covers 
an area of some 8,002 acres. The villages in its neighbourhood 
are generally precarious, being exposed to the ravages of wild 
animals. During recent years a considerable area has gone out 
of cultivation and some villages are completely deserted, while 
in others only those cultivators remain who have any rights in 
the soil. The forest is included in the iiparhar or upland portion 
of the pargana. Beyond the influence of the forest, the high- 
lying villages of this tract are the best in the pargana, having a 
dense population and being fully developed. The soil is a rich 
loam and large profits are derived from poppy cultivation. The 
uparhar is divided from the tarhar by a line of inferior sandy 
soil stretching across the pargana; it is broader at the extrem¬ 
ities and narrow in the centre, but the strip is irregular in its 
course and the villages through which it passes are by no means 
uniformly bad. Below this uneven sandy belt lie the tarhar 
villages exposed to the influence of the Terhi and Q-hagra. A 
large nxxmber of them are physically precarious, while many 
suffer under the further disadvantage of having an inferior class 
of tenants. The greater portion of this tract is annually flooded 
during the rains, but the damage done is seldom great. Along 
the G-hagra most of the villages have a wide belt of manjha 
between the cultivated lands and the river, acting as a sort of 
natural breakwater ; it is usually covered with jhau, and its loss 
or addition does not materially affect the prosperity of the 
village. 

One of the most striking features of this pargana is the 
collection of immense jhils in the north of the western half, 
between the railway and the Mahadewa and Digsir borders. 
These jhils are generally in the form of a horse-shoe, and pro¬ 
bably represent an old channel of the Terhi which has become 
silted up. The largest is the Pax'bati Tal, of great depth and 
covering an immense area. To the north-east, near Tikri 
station, is the Argha Tal; to the north-west the Konrar Tal, 
extending into Mahadewa ; and to the west the long and narrow 
Parsia Tal, between Parbati and the present channel of the 
Terhi, 
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The area of the pargaua is liable to change from year to 
year owing to the action of the Grhagra. In 1904 it comprised^ 
exclusive of the reserved forests, 70,720 acres or 110*5 square 
miles. Though it includes some of the best, it also contains 
many of the worst and most precarious villages in the district, 
and consequently the extent of cultivation is comparatively 
small. At the first regular settlement only 46 per cent, of the 
total area was cultivated. Thirty years later, at the last revi¬ 
sion, 37,558 acres or 53 per cent, was under the plough, and 
since that time there has been a slight increase. In 1904 the 
cultivated area amounted to 39,439 acres or 55*8 per cent., while 
no less than 24,651 acres bore a double crop, the increase in this 
direction being very marked. Of the remaining area 12,887 
acres were classed as barren, but over two-thirds of this was under 
water and the bulk of the remainder was occupied by roads and 
sites, only 858 acres being properly described as incapable of 
cultivation. The culturable waste, including 1,374 acres under 
groves, was 18,394 acres, mainly old fallow and unreclaimed land, 
most of which is of a very inferior description. The irrigated 
area is generally small, amounting to little more than 25 per 
cent, of the cultivation, but it should be remembered that irriga¬ 
tion is seldom required in the tarhar villages, which lie from twelve 
to fifteen feet below the level of the uplands. "Wells can easily be 
constructed in most places and are employed in the tarhar for 
watering poppy and, in exceptionally dry years, wheat. In the 
hhibr tract, owing to the sandy nature of the soil, the construction 
of wells is difficult and some villages suffer from an insufficient 
supply of water. The areas sown in the kharif and rabi harvests 
are approximately equal, but the latter produces the more valu¬ 
able staples. The chief kharif crops are maize and rice, while in 
the rabi wheat predominates, followed by peas, barley, poppy, and 
linseed. The area under poppy is remarkable, in some villages 
averaging as much as 20 per cent, of the whole rabi harvest. 

The chief cultivating castes are Brahmans, Ahirs, Rajputs, 
Kahars, Jdusalmans, and Muraos. The last are mainly engaged 
in the poppy cultivation, but apart from them tenants of a high 
class are scarce. At the time of the last settlement 67*6 per cent* 
of the land was held by ordinary cash-paying tenants, 18*15 per 
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cent, by under-proprietors, 8‘6 per cent, was cultivated by pro¬ 
prietors as sir or khudkashty and 1*26 per cent, by coparcenary 
tenants; of the remainder 643 acres were grain-rented, and 652 
acres held on nominal rents or rent-free. The average cash rate 
for the pargana was Rs. 4*47 per acre, but the difference between 
high and low castes was very marked and amounted to over 33*5 
per cent. The former paid Rs. 3*58, the Rajputs being the most 
favoured, and the latter Rs. 5*39, Muraos averaging Rs. 6*89. 

The revenue of the pargana at the summary settlement was 
Rs. 38,652. This was raised at the regular settlement to 
Rs. 66,528, while at the last revision the small enhancement of 
10*22 per cent, was taken, giving an incidence of Re. 1*78 per 
acre. The initial demand was Rs. 68,515 and the final revenue 
Rs. 69,208. This is exclusive of the nominal demand of Rs. 3,832 
on revenue-free lands and jungle grants, but includes the revenue 
of alluvial villages in the south along the banks of the G-hagra 
and Terhi rivers. Several of these belong to the Maharaja of 
Ajodhya, and have, as well as those held by other taluqdars, been 
settled unconditionally for the full term : 27 mahals, paying 
Rs. 3,141, were assessed for a short period, expiring in 1906. A 
number of villages in the neighbourhood of the Tikri forest were 
also assessed for ten years only on account of their precarious 
condition. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census 
numbered 61,417 persons. This rose in 1881 to 68,511, and ten 
years later to 78,038. The last census showed a considerable 
decline, partly on account of the Ajodhya fair, but also by reason 
of the deterioration of the northern villages. The number of 
inhabitants was 76,242, of whom 40,247 were males and 35,995 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 70,350 
Hindus, 5,750 Musalmans, and 142 others, chiefly Christians. The 
pargana contains 128 villages, but, excepting Nawabganj itself, 
there are few of any size or importance. One or two places, such 
as Tulsipur, Lawabirpur, and Chandapur, have large populations, 
but each of these merely consists of a collection of hamlets 
scattered over a wide area. jNTawabganj is the principal market, 
although a small bazar is held at Rameshwarganj in Tulsipur. 
The only fair is that at Maheshpur on the banks of the Ghagra 
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opposite Ajodhya, wliere large numbers of pilgrims assemble 
to bathe in the Ghagra on the full moon of Kartik and at the 
Ramnaumi in Ohait. 

The pargana is well supplied with means of communication. 
From Lakarmandi near Ajodhya a branch line of railway runs 
to Nawabganj and Mankapur, with stations at Katra, Nawabganj^ 
and Tikri. The centre of the pargana is traversed by the main 
road from Fyzabad and Miranghat to Gonda^ and this is joined 
at I^awabganj by the metalled branch from Lakarmandi. Other 
roads run from ITawabganj to Mankapur and Utraula and to 
Tarabganj and Oolonelganj, both of these being metalled in places. 

The early history of the pargana is very obscure. The 
tract is traditionally said to have been included in the stretch 
of country known as Ramgarh Gauri and to have been held by 
the Dorns. The story goes that the Dom Raja Ugarsen was in 
1376 overthrown by Rai Jagat Singh, the Kayasth subahdar, 
who thus obtained Amorha and all the neighbouring country. 
He bestowed this tract on one of his officers, named ITewal Shah, 
a Bandhalgoti Rajput, who came from Amethi in Sultanpur. 
The Bandhalgotis seem to have retained their possession intact 
till within recent times. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century their property was largely absorbed by the Rajas of 
Mahdauna and Mankapur and by the Pandes of Singha Chanda. 
Other villages were obtained by Mahant Gur Narain Das of 
Lucknow. During the second half of the eighteenth century 
ISTawabganj was built by Shuja-ud-daula, who also founded Wazir- 
ganj and laid out the garden known as the Harharpur Bagh on 
the banks of the Parbati Tal. 

At the present time the villages of the pargana are divided 
into 250 mahals, of which 95 are held by taluqdars, 63 of them 
being sub-settled; eight in single, and 78 in joint, zamindari 
tenure, and 35 by pattidars. Of the rest, ten are the property of 
Government, six are fee-simple grants, and 18 villages, other than 
those owned by taluqdars, are sub-settled. The chief proprietor 
is the Maharaja of Ajodhya, who holds 27 villages and portions 
of two others. The Raja of Mankapur has 19 villages and ten 
mahals ; six villages and 15 mahals belong to the Singha Chanda 
estate, and two villages and seven mahals to the taluqdar of 
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Ramnagar; two yillages and one matal are held by Mahant 
Har Oharan Das; three mahals belong to the Kalhans taluqdar 
of Shahpar, and one village forms part of the Bisen estate of 
Birwa. The remaining villages are chiefly owned by Brahmans, 
Bajputs, andBairagis, while a fair number belong to Musalmans 
and Kayasths and a few to Khattris, Banias, Kalwai's, and Go- 
shains. In addition to the area held by coparcenary bodies and 
sub-settlement holders, which amounts to nearly half the pargana, 
some 9,700 acres are in the hands of hirtias and under-proprietors 
holding specific plots. The biy'ts in this pargana are generally 
of the same nature as those in Mankapur, and the condition of 
both the hirtias and the sub-settlement holders generally leaves 
much to be desired. 


PACHPEEWA, Pargana Tulstpur, Tahsil ITtraula. 

A village in the east of the pargana, lying in latitude 27° 3P 
north and longitude 82° 39' east, on the road leading, from 
TJtraula to Ohandanpur and the Nepal frontier. This is joined 
a short distance north of the village by a road running to Tulsi- 
pur. Parallel to the latter runs the branch line of the railway 
from tJska in Basti to Tulsipur, with a station close to the 
junction of the two roads. The distance from Pachperwa to the 
tahsil head-quarters is 22 miles, and to Tulsipur 14 miles. The 
place contains a police station, a dispensary, a post-office, a cattle 
pound, an upper primary school, and a bazar in which markets are 
held weekly on Wednesdays. The population has somewhat de¬ 
clined of late years. At the last census it numbered 2,163 persons, 
including 1,148 Musalmans, most of whom are the descendants of 
converted Eajputs. The village has a total area of 1,641 acres, 
assessed at Es. 1,680 and owned by the Maharaja of Balrampur. 

PAHAEAPUR, Pargana Paharapur, Tahsil Gonda. 

The place which gives its name to the pargana is a village 
lying in latitude 27® 10' north and longitude 81° 44' east, on the 
east side of the road leading from Oolonelganj to Katra and Bal¬ 
rampur, at a distance of three miles north-east from Oolonelganj. 
It contained at the last census a population of 1,905 inhabitants, 
including 139 Musalmans and a large number of Brahmans# 
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The village lands cover 1,444 acres, and contain the main 
site, standing on the banks of an abandoned channel of the 
Sarju, and several small hamlets. The village is divided into 
twelve mahals, the proprietors being Groshains, Rajputs, Bhats, 
Kayasths, and Brahmans. There is an upper primary school 
here, but nothing else of any interest or importance. The place 
does not appear to be of any great antiquity, and only rose 
to prominence when Raja Datt Singh of Gronda seized the pargana 
in 1692 and made Paharapur its head-quarters. 

PAHARAPUR Pargana^ Tahsil Gonda. 

This small pargana lies in the west of the tahsil, being 
bounded on the north and east by pargana Gonda, from which 
it is separated by the Terhi river. To the west the boundary 
marches with the Bahraich district, and on the south with 
pargana Quwarich of the Tarabganj tahsil. The Terhi flows 
in a very winding course, generally between high banks, and 
rarely causes any damage to the adjoining lands. In the extreme 
west a few villages touch the Sarju and these are poor in quality, 
sharing the characteristics of the sandy and uneven country 
•along that river. The whole pargana lies in the tract known 
as the tarhar and forms part of the lowlying belt of country 
in the valley of the Ghagra. The surface is almost everywhere 
level, except towards the Sarju, and the soil is a light loam of 
considerable fertility, though in places it almost degenerates 
into sand. The best part of the pargana is the south, in the 
neighbourhood of Colonelganj. The eastern portion is somewhat 
inferior, as the soil is more sandy, the population sparse, and the 
holdings large. The pargana is, however, in general a good one; 
but it is less secure than the upland tracts, as in wet seasons the 
crops are liable to serious damage from floods, while the climate 
is generally considered unfavourable. 

The total area is 71,817 acres or 112 square miles. The 
proportion cultivated is large and has greatly increased of late 
years. At the first regular settlement it amounted to 65 per 
cent., while at the last assessment it amounted to 48,277 acres or 
67 per cent., and since that time has steadily increased. The 
highest figure was reached in 1904, when the area under the 

31 
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plougli was 51,378 acres or over 71 per cent., while no less than 
31,087 acres box’e a double crop, the increase under this head 
having been still more rapid. Of the remaining area, 6,158 acres 
were classed as barren, but all of this save 113 acres were either 
under water or occupied by roads and buildings; 14,281 acres were 
returned as culturable, including 3,858 acres under groves, most 
of this being old fallow and generally too poor to repay cultivation. 
The irrigated area is small, amounting to about one-fourth of the 
land cultivated; but irrigation is usually unnecessary and is only 
applied in very dry years or to special crops such as poppy. 
Tanks form the chief source of supply, but wells can be con¬ 
structed everywhere without much difficulty. The kharif is the 
principal harvest, in that it covers a larger area than the rabi. 
The chief crops are maize and rice, the former having grown in 
popularity to a surprising extent during late years; there is also 
a fair amount of sugarcane, which flourishes in most pai’ts of the 
pargana without the aid of irrigation even in the hot weather. In 
the rabi wheat predominates, followed by peas, gram, barley, and 
oilseeds. There is also a moderate proportion of poppy cultivation. 

The .pargana is not fortunate in its cultivators, as Brah¬ 
mans largely predominate, and after them come Kahars, G-oshains, 
and Musalmans; the better cultivating castes, such as Kurmis, 
Muraos, aud Ahirs, are comparatively scarce. Rents are gonex’ally 
low and collections difficult, chiefly owing to mismanagement 
in the larger estates. At the last settlement 73 per cent, of 
the land was held by ordinary cash-paying tenants at a recorded 
average rent of Rs. 4*74 per acre. Some 12 per cent, was 
cultivated by proprietors as sir or khudkasht, 10 per cent, by 
under-proprietors and occupancy tenants, 876 acres were grain- 
rented, and the small remaining area held on nominal rents or 
rent-free. Rents are everywhere paid in the lump by holders, 
except in the case of M.uraos cultivating land round large villages, 
when the rate is by the Mgha; the goind area is, however, very 
small, chiefly owing to the dispersion of the population among 
small hamlets instead of being concentrated in single village sites. 

The revenue of the pargana at the summary settlement 
amounted to Pts. 60,217. This was raised at the regular assess¬ 
ment to Rs. 78,653, but, owing to subsequent additions to 
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the area^ the expiring demand was Es. 89,732. At the last 
revision an enhancement of 16*6 per cent, was taken, giving 
an incidence of Es. 2*2 per acre of cultivation. The initial 
demand was Es. 1,01,380 and the final revenue Es. 1,04,390. 
This is exclusive of the nominal demand on revenue-free estates, 
which amounts to Es. 1,233, and the nominal increase of Es. 55 
on permanently settled mahals. The enhancement would doubt¬ 
less have been greater had not the old revenue proved some¬ 
what excessive, as when introduced the pargana was in a 
backward state and the incidence was even higher than at the 
present time. The subsequent development has been greatly 
arrested by reason of the general indebtedness of the proprietors 
and endless litigation in connexion with some of the largest 
estates. 

The population of Paharapur at the first Oudh census 
of 1869 was 74,139 persons. In 1881 the total was 75,260 
and ten years later 84,952. The last enumeration of 1901 
showed a marked decline, the number of inhabitants being 
78,979, of whom 39,571 were males and 39,408 females. Classi¬ 
fied according to religions, there were 67,664 Hindus, 11,310 
Musalmans, and five others. The pargana contains 128 villages, 
but none of these save Birpur Katra are of any importance. 
Paharapur itself is an agricultural village of no great size, and 
Parsa Gondri, Silahri, Sarbangpur, and one or two others, though 
possessing large populations, merely consist of collections of 
small hamlets. The* only bazar of any importance is that at 
Eatra, but most of the trade goes to Colonelganj. 

Means of communication are fair. The southern portion 
of the pargana is traversed by the railway, on which there 
are stations at Maijapur and Colonelganj. Parallel to this runs 
the road from Gonda to Bahramghat, from which one branch 
leads from Colonelganj through Paharapur and Katra to Maha- 
rajganj; another from Colonelganj to Bahraich; and a third 
from Balrampur to Katra, whence it continues to the west to join 
the last mentioned road. The Terhi is crossed by a number 
of ferries, of which a list will be found in the appendix. 

Practically nothing is known of the early history of the 
pargana. Tradition relates that it was formerly held by the 
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Tharus and then by Brahmans. In 1692 the pargana was annexed 
by Baja Datt Singh of G-onda and the pargana then for the first 
time assumed its present name^ having formerly been united with 
Guwarioh, During Datt Singh’s reign a great battle was fought 
between the Bisens and the nazim Alawal Khan at Balpur ghat 
on the Gonda road ; it cost the life of the nazim hiinself and 
thousands of his followers. The pargana for a long period 
remained under the sway of the Bisens, but in the course of time 
the Kalhans acquired several villages in the south and the Pande 
Brahmans of Singha Chanda also gained a considerable estate. 
On the dissolution of the Gonda taluqa a part was acquired by 
the Maharaja of Ajodhya, while a number of villages wore settled 
with the old proprietors. 

At the present time the villages of the pargana are divided 
into 251 mahals, of which 88 are held by taluqdars, seven 
being sub-settled; 25 in single, and 95 in joint, zamindari 
tenure; 42 by pattidars, and one is bhaiyachara. The Maharaja 
of Ajodhya owns 19 whole villages and shares in nine others. 
The owner of Singha Chanda has 16 villages and two patiis; 
Bhaiya Harbhan Datt Bam of Bamnagar has nine villages and 
two j)tittis ; and Mahant Harcharan Das has eight villages and 
four pattis, forming part of the Basantpur estate. The Baja-i- 
Bajgan of Kapurthala owns a single mahal, assessed at Bs. 80; 
the Gaur taluqdar of Inchapur Dmri in Bahraich holds the 
single village of Simra ; and the Jan war Baiii of Gangwal owns 
one village, part of the Jairamjot estate. The Bison properties 
are now very small. The Baja of Bhinga has two villages, 
and eight villages belonging to the Birwa taluqa, though these 
have now passed out of the hands of the former owner. Of 
the Kalhans, the taluqdar of Shahpur holds three villages and 
one mahal; the Thakurain of Kamiar has one mahal; and the 
Thakurain of Dhanawan, throe villages and two mahala, the chief 
of which is Dewapasia. The pattidari and zamindari villages 
chiefly belong to Brahmans and Bajputs. Altogether Brahmans 
own 76 villages, Bajputs 24, Musalmans 13, 17anakshahis 8, 
Goshains 3, and Kayasths, Khattris, Bairagis, and Kurmis 
one each. A few mahals ai’o owned by persons of other 
castes. 
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PAEAS, Pargana Digsib, Tahsil Tarabgaxj. 

A very large village in the south of the pargana, in latitude 
26° f50' north and longitude 81° 54' east, some six miles south¬ 
east of Begamganj. The main site stands close to the bank 
of the Ghagra, and contains a large school and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week. The population, including that 
of the numerous hamlets, amounted at the last census to 3,864 
souls, of whom 184 were Musalmans. The village is divided into 
two portions, known as Paras and Paras Benipur, and com¬ 
prises four mahals, of which two are held directly by the 
Maharaja of Ajodhya and two are sub-settled. The area of the 
whole village is enormous, but is liable to vary by reason of the 
action of the Ghagra. In 1904 it was no less than 6,846 acres, 
and the revenue was Es. 3,565. 


PAEASPUE, Pargana Gxjwarich, Tahsil Tababganj. 

A large village lying on both sides of the road from 
Colonelganj to Nawabganj, in latitude 27° 2' north and longitude 
82° 8' east, at a distance of nine miles south-east of Colonelganj 
and fifteen miles from the district headquarters. The main road 
is crossed by a branch road running from Balpur to Kamiar ferry 
near the Ghagra. The place derives its name from Eaja Paras 
Earn, who was descended from the Kalhans chieftain, Achal 
Singh. Since its foundation the village has been the head-quarters 
of one of the Kalhans taluqas, and the present Eani of Paraspur 
resides in a substantial brick house standing to the east of the 
village. Adjoining Paraspur on the north-west and practically 
forming with it a single site is Ata, which is also the head-quarters 
of a taluqa belonging to the same clan. There is a curious local 
legend explaining the derivation of the name. It is said that 
Babu Lai Sah, the founder of the Ata branch of the family, was 
on one occasion hunting near Paraspur and met a faqir eating 
what appeared to be carrion. The holy man pressed him to join 
in the repast, and his repugnance yielded to hunger and a dread 
of the curse which was promised if he refused. To his surprise 
it turned out to be excellent ata or wheat flour, and at the faqir’s 
bidding a pot full of the deceptive flesh was buried under the 
gateway of the fort which Lai Sah was building. 
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Paraspur has an area of 2,043 acres, assessed at Es. 2,350 
and owned by Eani Janki Kunwar. At the last census it 
contained a population of 2,602 persons, of whom 749 were 
Musalmans; Brahmans form the majority of the Hindu in¬ 
habitants. The place possesses a bazar in which markets 
are held twice a week, a post-office, a cattle pound, a middle 
vernacular school, and an aided school for girls. Ata is a still 
larger village, covering 2,399 acres and comprising a number 
of scattered hamlets. Its population amounted to 3,040 persons, 
including 273 Musalmans and a large proportion of Kalhans 
Kajputs. 

The oornbined villages were constituted a town under Act 
XX of 1856 in March 1877, but, owing to their decline, the 
operations of the Act were withdrawn on the 17th of June 
1902. 


PASKA, Pargana G-uwabich, Tahsil Tababganj. 

A large village standing on the banks of the Ghagra in 
latitude 26° 56^ north and longitude 81° 45' east, close to the 
junction of the Ghagra and Sarju rivers. The village consists 
of a main site and a large number of hamlets distributed over 
an area of no less than 5,767 acres, much of which consists of 
lowlying alluvial land subject to inundations from the river and 
at all times liable to disappear. It belongs to Thakurain Ikhlas 
Kunwar, the taluqdar of Paska, one of the six Kalhans estates, 
an account of whose family has been given in chapter III. 
There is a ferry here over the river, giving access to the Bara 
Banki district. Paska possesses a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a week, and an upper primary school. A fair is held here 
at the junction of two rivers at the full moon of Pus. The 
population of the village at the last census numbered 3,401 souls, 
of whom all save 107 Musalmans were Hindus. The prevailing 
Hindu castes are Ahirs and Eajputs of the Kalhans clan. The 
revenue of the village is Rs. 3,150. The suggestion has been 
made that Paska is the Pi-so-kia of the Buddhist writers, but the 
theory has been rejected on the ground that no ancient remains 
are to be found here.* 


*I>r. Hoey. J. A. S. B., 1900, p. 75; Major Vost, J. B. A. 1906, p. 
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SADTJLLAHNAGrAB, Pargana SADtFLiiAHNAOAH^ Tahsil 

TTtba'gtla. 

The capital of the pargana is a village of no size or impor¬ 
tance, lying in latitude 27® 7' north and longitude 82® 23' east, on 
the road leading from Qasba to Rehra, from which a branch 
takes off here and runs to Machhligaon and Mankapur, at a 
distance of 28 miles east of Gronda. The village was founded in 
1786 by Raja Sadullah Khan of Utraula and is still held by his 
descendant, the present raja. It contains a police station, a post- 
office, a cattle pound, and a small bazar in which markets are held 
twice weekly. The village is a mere collection of mud huts 
with several small hamlets. The population at the last census 
numbered 1,155 persons, of whom 383 were Musalmans; among 
the Hindus Brahmans generally predominate. The village lands 
cover 825 acres and are assessed at Rs. 800. 


SADULLAHHAGtAR Pargana^ Tahsil trxRAUfjA. 

This pargana lies in the southern half of the tahsil and 
forms part of the tract between the Kuwana and Bisuhi rivers, 
the former separating it from Utraula on the north, and the 
latter from Mankapur on the south-west and south. To the 
north-west lies pargana Gonda and to the east Burhapara. It 
had a total area of 4,630 acres or 101 square miles; its greatest 
length from east to west is 14 miles and the extreme breadth 
ten miles. The western end of the pargana stands high and was 
at no late date covered with sdl forest; it is still thickly wooded 
in places with sdl and mahua trees. The soil in this part is 
generally loam, and, though light in description, is well suited for 
certain classes of crops. Farther east the land lies lower and the 
soil becomes firmer, the loam giving way to a fine clay of 
considerable fertility. The land on the banks of the river 
remains high throughout, and is still covered in places with 
a fringe of jungle. The high land near the Bisuhi extends only 
for a short distance inland, and east of Pipra grant the jungle 
consists merely of a thick strip of jamun trees. Along the 
Kuwana, however, the jungle is thicker and wider; much of it 
was sold before the first regular settlement in the form of 
revenue-free grants, and is included in two large villages known 
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as Eampur grant and Kishanpur grants wbicli extend foi* several 
miles along the river. In the extreme east the di^ainage of the 
central portion is cai'ried off by a small tributary of the Bisuhi 
which joins that river in Burhapara. 

Sadullahnagar was formerly one of the most backward parts 
of the district, but there has been a great improvement since 
annexation. At the first I'egular settlement the cultivated area 
amounted to 37,406 acres or 57 per cent, of the whole, while 
thirty years later it had risen to 43,471 acres. Since the last 
settlement there has been some further extension, and in 1904 
the area under the plough was 45,646 acres or over 70 per cent., 
while 19,643 acres bore a double crop, Of the remaining area, 
14,239 acres, including 1,197 acres under groves, were classed as 
culturable, most of this consisting of inferior jungle land that 
still awaits reclamation, especially in the western half and along 
the rivers; the barren area was 4,745 acres, but of this all save 152 
acres was either under water or occupied by villages and roads. 
Means of irrigation are generally abundant, and in ordinary years 
over half the tilled area receives water. Wells form the chief 
source of supply and can rehdily be constructed in most places, 
the water level ranging from 12 to 16 feet below the surface. 
Tanks, too, are numerous and as a rule contain a good supply of 
water. The kharif is the most important harvest, and, as in 
Burhapara, x'ice is the chief staple; arhar, sugarcane, kodon^ and 
maize are also grown to some extent. In tho rabi wheat largely 
predominates, followed by peas, gram, oilseeds, and poppy. 

In spite of the general fertility of tho pargana the cultiva¬ 
tion does not reach a vei'y high standard. This is tho more 
surprising as the bulk of the tenants are of low castes, chiefly 
Kurmia, Musalmana, Ahirs, and Muraos. The cultivation, too, is 
stable, the population dense, and the precarious area very small. 
At the last settlement 74 per cent, of tho assessed area was hold 
by ordinary tenants on cash rents. The average rate was Rs. 4T 
per acre, ranging from Rs. 5*04 in tho case of Mui'aos to Rs. 3’97 
paid by Brahmans and Rs. 2*33 by Rajputs. The higher castes 
are found mainly in tho western villages, and almost all the 
best land is in others’ hands. Some 13 per cent, of tho land 
is cultivated by proprietors ; about 2,000 acres are grain-rented, 
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1,040 acres are held by under-proprietors, and small areas are 
cultivated by occupancy tenants or held on nominal rents. The 
revenue at the summary settlement amounted to Es. 24,048, and 
this was raised at the regular assessment to Es. 54,320. The net 
final demand of the last settlement is Rs. 65,842, giving an 
enhancement of 23*3 per cent, and an initial incidence of Re. 1-7 
per acre of cultivation. The total does not include the nominal 
assessment on the grants, which was fixed at Rs. 9,633 for the 
purpose of calculating cesses. 

The population of the pargana in 1869 numbered 35,152 
persons. At the second census of 1881 it had risen to 40,894, 
and ten years later to 53,476. In 1901 a further increase was 
observed, the total number of inhabitants being 57,590, of whom 
43,125 were Hindus, 14,468 Musalmans, and three Christians. 
There are 112 villages, but none are of any importance. Sadul- 
lahnagar itself is a small place, while the largest village is 
Hathiagarh in the extreme south-east with 1,764 inhabitants. 
Practically the only baisar is that of Rehra in the west. 

The western half of the pargana is traversed by the metalled 
road from IJtraula to Mankapur. This is crossed at Rehra by 
the road from Srinagar to Qasba and Babhnan, while from the 
same point a branch runs north-west to Grumrighat on the 
Kuwana. Prom Sadullahnagar a small road leads west to Machh- 
ligaon and Mankapur. These are for the most part of an inferior 
quality, and better roads are required to give a more ready means 
of access to the neighbouring markets and the railway. 

The pargana was formerly a tappa of IJtraula and had no 
separate existence. That the eastern half was cultivated at an 
early date is proved by the existence of an unusual number of 
farmanB by Aurangzeb and other monarchs. One of these dated 
1633 granted the village of Ubridih to the ancestors of the present 
owners. The western half was covered with jungle, and till 
a comparatively late date was the haunt of predatory bands 
of Siyarkhawas, Qalandars, Banjaras, and other nomadic tribes* 
The condition of the tract is illustrated by the fact that in 1815 
the revenue was only Rs. 6,925. From that time, however, 
it rapidly advanced, the development being due to the number of 
hivt^ granted by the Utraula rajas, who sold almost all the 
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villages on this system, though they appear to have had hut 
little real power. The rajas were hardly ever allowed to 
engage for the revenue, and in time lost all direct proprietary 
rights except the precarious collection of transit dues and feudal 
tribute. In 1819 the demand had risen to Rs. 13,312, and ten 
years later reached Rs. 24,067. It remained at this amount, 
with a few trifling variations, till 1838, when Darshan Singh 
raised the revenue to Rs. 35,107, a figure which was never again 
attained under native government. Shortly before annexation 
it had fallen to little over Rs. 20,000. In 1849 Pande Ram 
Datt Ram held the pargana in security for money advanced to 
the nazim, and succeeded in purchasing a number of the hitherto 
independent villages, which after the Mutiny were included in 
the sanad of his brother. Raja Krishn Datt Ram. 

At the present time the 112 villages of the pargana are 
divided into 149 mahals: of the latter 56 are owned by taluqdars, 
four being sub-settled ; 82 by zamindars, of which as many as 21 
are held in sub-settlement; one is pattidari, and ten are fee-simple 
grants. Of the whole number 56 are owned by Musalmans, 24 by 
Rajputs, 21 by Kayasths, nine by Brahmans, and one each by 
Kurmis and Sonars. The Pande villages have, with the exception 
of one owned by the taluqdar of Ramnagar, been sold to the 
Maharaja of Balrampur, who owns 17 whole villages and parts 
of four others. The Raja of TJtraula possesses thirty villages 
and one mahal, and the Rani of Majhgawan has one village. 
The zamindari villages are chiefly owned hy Pathans of the 
TJtraula house and are well managed, though the same cannot be 
said for those in the rajahs estate. A large property is held 
by the Kayasths of Achalpur, who belong to the old qanungo 
family. Six villages in the western corner, known as the 
Khairidih estate, have a curious history. They had been sold to 
Bisen Mrtias, but in 1846 were mortgaged by the raja to Ram 
Datt Pande, who bought out the biriiaa’ rights. After annexa¬ 
tion the raja sought to redeem the mortgage, and eventually 
obtained a decree in the Privy Oounoil, whereby he acquired both 
superior and subordinate rights. The Bisens then sued for 
sub-proprietary rights, but failed. After the release of TJtraula 
from the Court of Wards in 1886, however, they set aside the 
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raja’s authority^ turned out tlie tenants of other castes, and cut 
down and sold the Bdl trees. In 1891 the raja sought to eject 
them, but in 1893 they appealed and established a claim to under- 
proprietary rights in specific.plots. This decision they treated 
as referring to the whole estate, and usurped complete authority, 
being always in arrears, though their rents were almost nominal. 
At the last settlement the raja agreed to give them occupancy 
or under-proprietary rights, but the compromise was rejected, 
and the villages have been assessed in the ordinary manner. 

SAHET MAHET, Pargana Balrampur, Tahsil Utraula, 

Sahet Mahet, or Set Mahet as the name should be written 
according to Dr. Hoey, is a large mound or series of mounds 
in latitude 27° 31' north and longitude 82° 3' east, between the 
Bapti and the road from Balrampur to Ikauna, at a distance 
of ten miles west of the former. The mounds cover an extensive 
area and lie on both sides of the district boundary, partly in the 
Gonda villages of Gangapur and Ghughalpur, and partly in 
Chakar Bhandar and Eajgarh Gulariha of Bahraich. 

The place was first explored by General Cunningham, who 
made slight excavations, the results of which were afterwards 
published,"^ Mr. Benett subsequently visited the spot, but his 
researches were confined to a few days only, and but little 
was effected. In December 1884 Dr. W*. Hoey was deputed to 
examine the place, and work was carried on here till the follow¬ 
ing May, the cost being defrayed by the Maharani of Balrampur. 
His report was published in 1892.t Dr. Hoey unhesitatingly 
identified Set Mahet with the ancient capital of Sravasti, but his 
views have been disputed. 

At all events, Set Mahet represents the site of a large 
fortified city, full of Buddhist and Jain remains, and of great 
antiquity. For its size alone it must have been a place of note 
for a considerable period, and as it contained Buddhist monasteries 
at least as late as the twelfth century, it is probable that it was one 
of the places visited by the Chinese pilgrims, if not Sravasti itself. 
Much yet remains to be done in the way of further exploration, 


* A. S. N. I., I, 330, and XI, 78. 
t J. A. S, B., 1892, extra number. 
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and until this is carried out or the true site of Sravasti definitely 
determined, the question will remain a matter for conjecture. 

The remains consist of Mahet, a large crescent-shaped for¬ 
tress, with the concave side facing the river; Set, a smaller mound 
to the south-west; three small mounds to the west, north of 
the latter; seven similar heaps east of Set and opposite the 
southern face of Mahet; and a detached mound, locally known 
as the Ox'ajhar on the south side of the road to Balrampur. This 
name, Orajhar, occurs also at Ajodhya, where it is said to mean 
basket shakings ” or the place where the labourers cleaned 
their baskets when returning home each evening. 

Both General Cunningham and Dr. Hoey in their excavations 
attempted to identify each locality with the sites or buildings 
mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims with regard to Sravasti. In 
1863 General Cunningham took measurements of Mahet, which 
he considered to have been sux’rounded with a massive brick wall 
with a ditch on the land side. The circuit ho gave as 17,300 feet, 
The whole site was covered with dense jungle; in this he cut 
pathways to all the ruined eminences, and then began excavations 
to ascertain their nature. TIis discoveries included several small 
stupas and temples in Set, one of which contained a colossal 
standing Buddha with a fragmentary inscription bearing the name 
Sravasti, and supposed by him to have come from Muttra; the 
traces of some buildings on the Orajhar, hut very little of any 
importance elsewhere. He again visited the place in 1876, with 
the express object of proving his identification of Set with the 
famous Jetavana monastery of Sravasti. He made excavations in 
twenty places, and discovered ten temples and five stupas, the 
others being mere mounds of rubbish. He also found a number 
of clay seals and votive offerings, and a few fragments of sculp¬ 
ture, but no inscriptions. 

Dr. Hoey’s endeavours were far more comprehensive and 
his finds of greater interest. He showed that the great citadel 
of Mahet had four gates and was divided into separate quarters: 
he found I'emains of Buddhist, Jain, and Bi'ahmanical temples, 
and a large quantity of statuary and other articles. The only 
inscriptions were, however, of comparatively late date, and 
nothing was elucidated with regard to the history of the place. 
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The work of exposing the remains could not be completed owing 
to the exhaustion of the funds provided, and many of the build¬ 
ings opened could only be examined in a cursory manner. 

SHAHPTJR, Pargana Gxjwakich, Tahsil Tarabgaxj. 

This village lies in the western half of the pargana, in 
latitude 27®!' north and longitude 81® 40' east, some two miles 
north of the Ghagra and seven miles south of Colonelganj. It 
adjoins Dhanawan and, like that village, is the head-quarters of a 
Kalhans estate, now owned by Thakur Nageshwar Bakhsh Singh. 
The remains o£ the old fort of the taluqdars are still visible on 
the west of the village, and within its circuit is the family 
residence, Shahpur possesses an upper primary school and d. 
bazar, in which markets are held twice a week. The population 
in 1901 numbered 1,699 souls, including 182 Musalmans and a 
considerable proportion of Brahmans and Kalhans Rajputs. 

SHEOPURA, Pargana Balrampue, Tahsil Etraula. 

A village in the north of the pargana, in latitude 27° 38' north 
and longitude 82® 10' east, some five miles north-east of Lalia 
police station. It lies off the road and is somewhat inaccessible. 
It only deserves mention as possessing a tahsil of the Balrampur 
estate, a small school, and a bazar, in which markets are held daily. 
Like the rest of the pargana, the village is held by the Maharaja 
on a permanent settlement. At the last census Sheopura con¬ 
tained a population of 1,076 inhabitants, including 128 Musal¬ 
mans and a number of Brahmans. 


SRINAGAR, Pargana and Tahsil Gonba. 

A small village on the road from Gonda to Etraula, at a 
distance of 15 miles north-east of the district head-quarters. 
From the village a branch road leads west to Itiathok, while 
another takes off at Baglahi, a short distance south of Srinagar, 
and goes south-east to Rehra, Sadullahnagar, and Qasba. Srinagar 
itself is quite an insignificant village, and only deserves mention 
as possessing a police station, a post-office, a cattle pound, and a 
lower primary school. It contained at the last census a popula¬ 
tion of 688 persons, most of whom are Kurmis. The village 
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lands cover 593 acres^ assessed at Rs. 900 and held by Goshains. 
Adjoining Szdnagar on the east is the large village of Eetwagara, 
which contains a bazar, in which markets are held twice a week. 


TARAEGATSTJ, Pargana Digsib, Tahsil Tababgakj. 

The head-quarters of the tahsil are located in latitude 26° 58^ 
north and longitude 81° 58'' east, on the road from Colonelganj 
to Nawabganj, a short distance east of its junction with that 
running from Gonda to Begamganj, and 15 miles from the dis¬ 
trict head-quarters. The tahsil lies within the limits of Dhon- 
dhepur, an insignificant village consisting of several scattered 
hamlets. Besides the tahsil buildings with the adjoining police 
station, post-office, inspection bungalow, and cattle pound, there 
is nothing at Tarabganj in the shape of a village or bazar. 
Bhondhepur itself contains a market, but nothing else of any 
importance. It covers an area of 1,675 acres, assessed at Rs. 2,140, 
and is held partly by Brahmans and partly by the taluqdar of 
Singha Chanda. The population at the last census numbered 
1,557 souls, about one-third of whom were Brahmans. 

The tahsil has been located at Tarabganj since its removal 
from Begamganj in 1876 on account of the damage done there 
by inundations of the Ghagra. The present site was chosen by 
reason of its central position on the high, sandy soil above the 
river Terhi. 


TARABGANJ TaJmL 

This is the southern tahsil of the district and consists of a 
long and narrow strip of country between the Ghagra on the 
south, which separates it from the districts of Bara Banki and 
Fyzabad, and the Gonda and TJtraula tahsils to the north, the 
boundary for some distance being formed by the Terhi and 
Chamnai rivers. To the east lies pargana Amorha of Basti, and 
to the west Ilisampur of Bahraich. The tahsil is made up of 
the four parganas of Guwarich, Digsir, Mahaclewa, and Nawab- 
ganj, each of which has been mentioned separately. It had 
in 1904 a total area of 392,855 acres or 614 square miles, but 
this figure is liable to considerable fluctuations from year to 
year by reason of the erratic action of the Ghagra. The total 
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excludes a small portiou of the Ufawabganj or Tikri reserved 
forest, of which 8,002 acres lie in this tabsiL 

"VVith the exception of half the pargana of Mahadewa and 
the northern portion of JTawabgan], the whole tahsil lies in the 
tarhar or lowlying tract and is exposed to the influence of the 
Grhagra and its numerous tributaries, of which the chief are the 
Sarju and Terhi. The soil is a light but fertile loam, inter¬ 
spersed with occasional ridges of sand. It requires no irrigation 
and does well in dry years, benefiting at the expense of the rest 
of the district. The crops are chiefly maize and early rice in the 
kharif, and wheat and poppy in the rabi, the last being very 
extensively grown. The upper portions of llahadewa and JJ^awab- 
generally resemble the Gronda pargana, save that the divid¬ 
ing line between the uparhar and tarhar is less clearly marked, 
and in the north of Nawabganj great damage is done by the 
wild animals infesting the Tikri forest. 

The tahsil is administered as a sub-division in the charge of a 
full-powered officer on the district staff. The tahsildar resides 
at Tarabganj, an insignificant village, which has been the head¬ 
quarters since the abandonment of Begamganj in 1876 on account 
of the encroachment of the Grhagra at the latter place. There is a 
munsif of Tarabganj, who holds his court at Gouda, and 
Bhaiya Sripat Singh, of Majhgawau, is an honorary munsif for 
pargana Mahadewa. Tor the purpose of police administration 
there are stations at Tarabganj, Paraspur, Golonelganj, Wazir- 
ganj, and Jfawabganj, while a small portion in the north of the 
tahsil falls within the limits of the Gonda police circle. The 
distribution of the police in 1904 is shown in the appendix.^^ 

The principal town in the tahsil is Nawabganj, which was 
formerly a municipality and is now administered as a notified 
area under Act I of 1900. Golonelganj is an Act XX town, and 
Paraspur was till recently administered in the same manner, but 
besides these there are few places of any importance. A number 
of villages have large populations, but, as has been mentioned in 
the yai'ious pargana articles, they consist in all cases of agglo¬ 
merations of numerous hamlets. A list of the bazars, schools, 
post-offices, and fairs will be found in the appendix. 


* Appendix, table XYII, 
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Means of communication are fair, metalled roads being 
scarce and only the extremities being traversed by the railway. 
The main line from Gonda to Burhwal and Lucknow passes 
through the extreme north-western corner of Guwarich, with 
stations known as Colonelganj and Katra or Sarju, and the 
branch line from Mankapur to Ajodhya traverses the eastern 
half of Nawabganj, with stations at Tikri, Nawakganj, and Lakar- 
mandi ghd,t. The chief road is that from Gonda to Nawabganj 
and Fyzabad, crossing the Ghagra by the Miran gh^t ferry. 
The branch to Lakarmandi ie also metalled, as are portions of 
the road from Nawabganj to Mankapur. Of the unmetalled 
roads the chief are those from Nawabganj to Tarabganj, Paras- 
pur, and Colonelganj ; from Gonda to Colonelganj and Bahram- 
ghdt; and from Gonda to Tarabganj and Begamganj. Other 
roads run from Wazirganj to Dhemuaghdt on the Ghagra, 
from Tikri to Maskinwan and Chandradip ghdt, from Balpur to 
Paraspur and Kamiar ghdt, and from Colonelganj to Bahraich 
and Balrampur. The Ghagra and Terhi are crossed by several 
ferries, a list of which has been given in the appendix, and the 
latter river is bridged between Nawabganj and Miran ghdt. 

The population of the tahsil as first enumerated at the census 
of 1869 numbered 355,564 persons. The total rose in 1881 to 
363,012, and ten years later to 385,560. The ensuing census 
saw a marked decline, partly owing to bad seasons and epidemics 
during the preceding decade, and partly to the absence at the 
time of the enumeration of large numbers of the people at a great 
fair held at Ajodhya. The number of inhabitants in 1901 was 
364,993, of whom 186,857 wore males and 178,136 females. 
Classified according to religions, there were 335,410 Hindus, 
29,286 Musalmans, a very low proportion for this district, and 297 
others, including 136 Sikhs, 128 Christians, 24 Aryas, eight Jains, 
and one Parsi. As in the Gonda tahsil. Brahmans are the most 
numerous Hindu caste, amounting at the last census to 71,618 
souls; next to them came Ahirs, 36,555; Koius, with 35,134; 
Bajputs; 29,628, and Kahars, 19,390. Besides these, Kurmis, 
Muraos, and Pasis had over 10,000 representatives apiece, while 
other castes occurring in large numbers were Chamars, Banias, 
Kewats, Lunias, and Telis. The Bajputs are mainly of the 
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Ealhans, Chaxiliaii, and Bisen clans, while there are many Som- 
hansis, Bais, Surajbansis, and Bandhalgotis. Among the Musal- 
mans. Sheikhs came first with 5,390 persons, and then Eajpnts, 
Pathans, and Behnas. There are very few Jnlahas in this tahsil, 
and consequently no centres of the weaving industry. 

The population is mainly agricultural, to a larger extent, in 
fact, than any of the other suh-divisions. According to the 
returns of the last census, nearly 70 per cent, of the inhabitants 
were directly dependent on the land and some 11 per cent, were 
engaged in general labour. The principal trades were those con¬ 
nected with the supply of articles of food, drink, and clothing, 
and fair numbers were returned as dealers and foreign merchants, 
but the other industrial occupations were very sparsely represen¬ 
ted. The trade of the tahsil has declined with the decay of 
Nawabganj, for a long time the chief export market of the dis¬ 
trict. 


TEITGRAHA, Pargana Digsiu, TaMil Tauabganj. 

A large and scattered village in 26° 58' north and 82 east, 
at a distance of four miles west of Wazirganj, on the south bank of 
the Terhi, which forms the village boundary on three sides. It 
contained in 1901 a population of 2,062 souls, of whom the great 
majority were Brahmans. In Rampur, one of the hamlets of the 
village, there is a ferry over the river and a market is held there 
twice a week; a small fair also takes place at Rampur in Ohait 
and is attended by some 3,000 persons from the neighbourhood. 
Tengraha is chiefly of interest as being the residence of the Pande 
taluqdars of &ngha Chanda, an account of whose family and 
estate has been given in chapter III, 

TIKRI, Pargana Nawabganj, Tahsil Tarabganj. 

A small village in the north of the pargana, lying in latitude 
26° 56' north and longitude 82° 12' east, on the east side of the 
road leading from Nawahganj to Mankapur, at a distance of six 
miles north of the former. Branch roads lead west to Wazirganj 
and east to Maskinwan and Ohandradip ghat, the latter leaving 
the main road a short distance sonth of the village. The place 
is only deserving of mention as giving its name to a station on 
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the branch line of the Bengal and 'N’orth-’Western Railway from 
Mankapur to Lakarmandi ghdt. The village itself is small^ having 
at the last census a population of 879 persons^ of whom 107 were 
Musalmans. It contains a lower primary school, but nothing 
else of any interest save a large deserted site, of which the history 
is unknown. The village lands cover 671 acres and are assessed 
at Rs. 705; they are divided into four mahals, of which two 
belong to the Raja of Mankapux', one being sub-settled, and the 
others are held by Musalmans and Bairagis. Tikri stands on the 
edge of the reserved forests of Kawabganj, which are generally 
known by the name of this village. 

TBLSIPUR, Pargana Txjlsifur, TaJisil Utraxiua. 

The caj)ital o£ the pargana lies in latitude 27° 30'" north and 
longitude 82° 25' east, at a distance of 15 miles north of TJtraula 
and 16 miles north-east of Balrampur. It is connected with 
both of these places by very infeiior roads, while others lead 
east to Pachx^erwa and north-west to Ilaraiya and Ohaudhridih. 
Communications have been much improved since the construc¬ 
tion of the railway from Gonda and Balramj^ur to Tulsipur, 
which is now being extended to Pachpcrwa and Uska in Basti. 
The station lies to the south-wost of the town near Dobi Patan, 
the scene of the gi'eat fail', which has been separately described. 
A mile to the south, at the junction of the XJtraula and Balram- 
pur roads, are the remains of the large mud fort of the rajas of 
Tulsipur. The town is said to have been founded over 200 
years ago by a Kurmi named Tulsi Das, but not long afterwards 
came into the possession of the hill rajas of Dang, who were 
afterwards better known as the rajas of Tulsipur. The pro¬ 
perty of the Ohauhans was confiscated after the Mutiny and was 
bestowed on the Maharaja of Balrainx)ui', whose representative 
still holds the proprietary right. 

The town is a growing place with a thriving grain trade, 
which has rapidly increased since the construction of the railway. 
In 1869 Tulsipur contained but 2,292 imrsons; this rose to 3,422 
in 1891, and at the last census the population numbered 4,287 
souls, of whom .3,385 were Hindus, 881 Musalmans, and 21 of 
other religions. The town possesses a police station, a post-office; 
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a cattle pound, a large upper primary scliool, and a dispens¬ 
ary. Tile last was built and is maintained by tbe Balrampur 
estate, and to tbe same agency the substantial tahsil and grain 
market owe their origin. Rice forms the chief article of export, 
but there is a considerable retail trade in metal Tessels, cotton 
fabrics, and other articles, much of this being in the hands of 
itinerant Nepalese traders. The village lands of Tulsipur cover 
1,350 acres and consist for the most part of rice fields. On the 
east the level is broken by the Nakti nala, which flows close to 
the town and runs south to join the Burhi Eapti. The revenue 
is Rs. 1,104. 


TULSIPITR Pargana^ Tahsil TJtraitla. 

This is one of the largest parganas in Oudh, and forms the 
northern portion of the tahsil and district. To the north and 
east lies the territory of Nepal, the boundary on the latter side 
being the Arrah river. To the south-east is the Basti district, 
separated from Tulsipur by the Arrah and Burhi Rapti; to the 
south pargana Balrampur, and to the west the Bahraich district, 
the dividing line in the latter case being the Gandhela stream. 
The northern portion of the pargana consists of reserved forest, 
which extends from the Nepal boundary at the foot of the hills 
to a varying distance to the south, the average breadth being 
little more than four miles. These forests, which have already 
been described in chapter I, cover a total area of 91,454 acres or 
142*9 square miles. In this forest tract the ground is undulat¬ 
ing, being slightly higher to the west than on the east, and is 
intersected by numerous hill torrents, which are confined by 
cliffs varying in height, but generally sufficient to preserve the 
neighbourhood from floods. The rest of the pargana consists of 
a strip of iarai land, covered in places in the north with forest 
and grass jungle. The whole tract is liable to inundation during 
the rains by reason of the constant overflows from the mountain 
streams. The latter generally leave behind them a thick layer 
of white sand, to the great detriment of the rice fields. The 
portion east of the Bhambhar nala is less subject to such 
inundations and is the richest part of the pargana. The soil 
throughout consists of heavy clay, admirably suited for the 
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production of late rice. South of the forest there are hut few 
groves or trees, and the eye traverses for miles a hard grey 
plain, broken merely by the high ridges of the rice fields. In 
the south-east towards the Burhi Rapti there is a barren and 
almost uninhabited plain covered with high khar grass. In the 
rice tract the villages are built only on the slightly raised plots 
which escape the surrounding floods. The population is con¬ 
sequently compressed into a small area, and the houses are either 
of mud or else mere sheds of straw hurdles and leaves. These 
crowded and unclean habitations are naturally conducive to dis¬ 
ease, and combine with the malaria of the tarai to render fever 
and dysentery endemic. The worst time is daring October and 
November, after the rains, but the climate is unfavourable at 
almost every season of the year. Of late years, however, 
the health of the pargana has been improving, owing to the 
breaking-up of new rice fields for cultivation and the draining 
of swamps. Improved communications, too, have increased the 
material prosperity of the people, and their manner of living is 
becoming yearly more satisfactory. 

The area of the pargana, excluding that of the reserved 
forests, is 280,987 acres or 439 squai'e miles. At the first 
regular settlement as much as 62 per cent, was under cultivation, 
but since that time the area of the pargana has been altered, as 
shortly after the assessment 32 villages were transferred to 
Bahraich. In 1904 the land under cultivation amounted to 
197,025 acres or 70 per cent., and of this 73,548 acres bore a 
double crop. Of the remaining area, 22,291 acres were classed 
as barren, but all save 1,169 acres were either under water or 
occupied by roads and buildings; 61,671 acres, including 1,865 
acres under groves, were returned as culturable, more than half 
of this consisting of land that has never been reclaimed. The 
fallow area is largo, owing to the fluctuating nature of the culti¬ 
vation. Irrigation is almost unknown; the tanks and streams 
ax’o occasionally employed, but the only wells are those con¬ 
structed for drinking purposes. The kharif harvest covers a far 
larger area than the rabi, but the latter has greatly increased of 
late years owing to the spread of double-cropping. The chief 
staple is rice, which accounts for over two-thirds of the kharif 
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harvest. N^ext come maize and Jcodon, while the balance is made 
np by urd^ arhar, zjidijudr. Sugarcane is almost unknown in this 
pargana. In the rabi wheat takes the lead and is followed by 
gram, linseed, peas, barley, and laM or rape. The last does 
exceedingly well and is a very valuable crop. There is a small 
amount of poppy cultivation, and the area in 1904 was 604 acres, 
representing a great increase during the past twenty years. The 
rice of Tulsipur is of the finest quality produced in India and is 
widely celebrated under the name of Patna rice. In the early part 
of the nineteenth century the bulk of it was exported by river to 
Patna in Bengal, and it thus came to be known by the name of the 
town from which it was distributed to the foreign markets. 

The cultivation of the pargana is generally of an inferior 
quality, a natural result of the general backwardness of the 
tract. The whole forms a single estate and is the property 
of the Maharaja of Balrampur. Bents are almost universally 
paid in kind. Where money rents are taken, they are generally 
fixed by the plough and not by the area under cultivation; thus 
a four-bullock plough will be charged from Bs. 20 to Bs. 30 a 
year, and the owner will take the whole produce less village 
dues. Sometimes, again, the two systems are combined. The 
cultivators are chiefly Ahirs, who in addition to field work tend 
the great herds of cattle; next to them come Kurmis, Brahmans, 
and Boris. There are still considerable numbers of Tharus, who 
are cultivators of a high class and have been already mentioned 
in chapter III. The revenue of the pargana at the summary 
settlement was Bs. 1,45,003. At the regular assessment this was 
raised to Bs. 2,05,360, but was confirmed in perpetuity as a 
special mark of favour to the Maharaja. The demand remains 
the same, but the total has been reduced by Bs. 18,420, con¬ 
sequent on the transfer of villages to Bahraich, while other small 
reductions have been made for various reasons, the present 
revenue being Bs. 1,86,633. The incidence in 1904 was Be. 0-15-1 
per acre of cultivation, the lowest rate in the district. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census 
numbered 104,454 souls. This rose in 1881 to 132,175 in spite 
of the decreased area, and ten years later to 157,190. At the 
last census of 1901 a considerable decline was observed, the 
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total being 140^444, o£ whom 70,228 were males and 70,216 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 111^630 
Hindus, 28,765 Musalmans, and 49 others. The pargana con¬ 
tains 339 villages, but few of these are of any size or importance. 
The chief is Tulsipur, a growing town with an increasing popu¬ 
lation owing to the influx of Banias from XJtraula and IN'awab- 
ganj. Pachperwa is a village of considerable size, but besides 
this there is hardly a place with a thousand inhabitants. 

Means of communication are poor, though they have greatly 
improved of late years. The railway from Gonda to Tulsipur 
was opened in 1897, and has recently been extended to Pachperwa 
and TJska Bazar in Basti, with a branch leading from Gaisanri 
to Jharwa in the forest near the Nepal borders. Roads lead 
from Tulsipur to Balrampur, XJtraula, Pachperwa, and to Chau- 
dhridih and Nepalganj. Besides these, a road runs from XJtraula 
to Pachperwa and Chandanpur. Several other roads are main¬ 
tained by the forest authorities and the Balrampur estate. Of 
the former the chief is that imnning along the southern boun¬ 
dary of the forest, and of the latter that from Tulsipur to 
Janakpur. Most of these roads are of a very inferior charac¬ 
ter, owing to the soft nature of the soil and the small amount 
of labour and money that has been expended on them. The 
road from Tulsipur to XJtraula, which prior to the construction 
of the railway carried a very heavy traffic to Nawabganj, is one 
of the worst in the district, while the cross-country roads have 
to traverse a number of mountainous streams with stony bods. , 

In early days the pargana is said to have been hold by 
the Tharus, who appear to have been practically independent, 
though they paid a tribute to both the Rajas of Balrampui* 
and the hill chieftains of Dang. The latter claim tb bo Chaxi- 
hans, and when they were driven out of tlic hills by the 
Nepalese, their leader, Raja Newal Singh, took refuge with^ 
the Rajas of Balrampur, by whoso aid he was established in 
this pargana. In return for these services ho agreed to pay 
an annual tribute, but the failure to redeem this promise on 
the part of himself and his descendants led to constant fight¬ 
ing. Newal Singh was succeeded by Dalel Singh and then 
by Dan Bahadur Singh, who held the property for a long 
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period and died in 1845. In 1828 he obtained, through the 
influence of the Governor General, a perpetual lease of the 
whole pargana at a fixed annual rent of Rs. 62,759. These 
were very favourable terms, as in 1800 the revenue had been 
Es. 75,649 and for the next twenty-eight years it had fluctuated 
between Es. 42,000 and Rs. 70,000. Dan Bahadur Singh was 
succeeded by his son, Drig Raj Singh, who in 1850 was driven out 
by his son, Drig IsTarain Singh. The dispossessed raja took refuge 
with the Raja of Balrampur and obtained assistance from Luck¬ 
now, whereby he recovered his power for a few months in 
1855. Drig Narain Singh, however, renewed the unnatural 
conflict, which had its origin, it is believed, in a disgraceful 
quarrel for the possession of a Lucknow courtesan. He suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing his father and placed him in confinement, 
where he died, it is said, through poison. During the two 
years 1854 and 1855 the revenue of the pargana was collected 
direct by the Oudh authorities and amounted to no less than 
Es. 1,87,395 and Es. 2,19,064, respectively. At annexation 
Drig Narain Singh declined to pay his revenue and was appre¬ 
hended by the Commissioner and sent to Lucknow, the pargana 
being settled with the village headman and 10 per cent, of 
the collections being reserved for the raja’s maintenance. In 
the meantime the Mutiny broke out and the raja was kept 
a prisoner in the Residency at Lucknow, where he died. His 
widow seized the estate, and her first action was to imprison 
Pirthipal Singh, the next heir, and Ram Singh, the leader of 
the Tulsipur forces. She confined them in a hut, but, finding 
it inconvenient to keep a continual guard over them, she had 
the place set on fire and they perished in the flames. The 
rani persisted in her attitude of resistance and remained on the 
side of the i^ebels to the last. With the Nawab of Farrukhabad 
and other leaders she was driven across the Nepal frontier, 
and refused the proffered amnesty. Her estates were confis¬ 
cated and bestowed on the Raja of Balrampur. 

UTEADLA, Pargana and Tahsil TTtraula. 

The town which gives its name to the pargana and tahsil is 
a considerable place lying in latitude 27^ 19' north and longitude 
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82^ 25' east, between the Rapti and Suwawan rivers, about a 
mile and a half north of the latter, some 20 miles south-east of 
Balrampur and 32 miles north-east of the district head-quarters. 
Through the town runs the road from Balrampur to Biskohar in 
Basti vid Materiaghat on the Rapti. This is joined on the west of 
the town by the metalled road from Gonda and on the south by 
a similar road from Mankapur and Nawabganj, Other roads 
lead north to Tulsipur and north-east to Pachperwa, the latter 
leaving the Biskohar road at Materia. 

The name Utraula is variously derived from utiar^ signify¬ 
ing the northern town, and from TJttara Kunwar, a Rajput chief 
who is said to have been ruling here in the days of Bfumayun. 
It then contained a stronghold of the Rajputs, which was besieged 
by Ali Khan, the founder of the great Pathan house with whose 
history IJtraula is intimately connected. IJtraula was captured 
by Ali Khan in 1582, and the subsequent history of the Pathans 
has already been recorded in the previous chapters. The Rajas 
of Utraula held the place undisturbed till 1830, when Raja Drig- 
bijai Singh of Balrampur attacked the town, burnt it to the 
ground, and carried away the Quran of the raja as a trophy. 
The Pathans returned, but thereafter the importance of Utraula 
was rather commercial than political. 

The population at the first Oudh census numbered 5,988 
persons. This fell in 1881 to 5,825, but has since gradually 
increased, the total in 1891 bqing 6,625, and at the last census 
6,756, of whom 3,338 were males and 3,418 females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 3,692 Hindus, 3,061 Musalmans, 
and three others. The town consists of several muhallas lying 
on either side of the Balrampur road, the larger portion being to 
the north. It is said that in the days of Uttara Kunwar there 
were, in addition to the large brick fort, several outlying forts at 
a distance of about a mile from the town. Raja Ali Khan dug 
the great oblong tank to the west of the town on the site of his 
victory over the Rajputs. By the side of this stand his tomb and 
those of some of his descendants. Close to these on the east is a 
large stone tank, sacred to Bukharan ISTath Mahadeo. This was 
built over a centui'y ago by a Gosbain of Balrampur; it stands 
in a picturesque garden, and close by are two other Goshain 
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monasteries. Further east is the old ahkari godown, now used 
by the Opium department. From this point the main street 
commences and runs due east for three-quarters of a mile. To 
the north is the large brick house of the TJtraula Eajas, built on 
the highest part of the ancient fort; it contains seyeral court¬ 
yards, one of which is occupied by the tahsildar, while the rest of 
the building forms the residence of the raja’s mother. Utraula 
possesses, in addition to the tahsil, a police station to the east of 
the fort, a dispensary opposite the thana, an inspection bungalow, 
a post-office, a cattle pound, and a large brick sarai on the extreme 
extremity of the town. There is a lower primary school and a 
small district board school for girls. The town lands of TJtraula 
extend over a large area covered with magnificent groves of mango 
trees and divided into a number of small plots held by many 
proprietors, chiefly Pathans of the ruling house. 

The place was formerly a commercial centre of some 
importance, as it was one of the chief collecting depots for the 
rice of the tarai parganas, which was exported by road to 
Uawabganj. This trade has greatly diminished of recent years 
owing to the construction of the railway to Balrampur and 
Tulsipur and also to the indifferent nature of the road to Nawab- 
ganj prior to its metalling. The deflection of the traffic has 
resulted in the decline of the town, but a small trade is still 
carried on in grain, metal vessels, and coarse cloth. Markets are 
held daily in the town, while there is an insignificant bazar at 
Mazhardih every Thursday. 

TJtraula was constituted a municipality in 1876 and continued 
to be so administered till 1904. The affairs of the place were 
managed by a board of twelve members, of whom nine were 
elected. The income was originally derived from octroi, but 
after a few years its place was taken by a property tax, the other 
sources of revenue being the cattle pound, conservancy, and 
rents of lands, houses, and the sarai. In April 1904 the munici¬ 
pality was abolished and TJtraula was constituted a notified area 
under Act I of 1900, managed by a small local committee under 
the presidency of the tahsildar. The details of income and 
expenditure since 1891 will be found in the appendix.* 


* Appendix, table XVI. 

34 
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UTRATTLA Pargana, Tahsil Utraula. 

This is a large pargana in. the north-east of the district and 
forms a portion of the ti^act lying between the Kuwana and 
Bapti rivers. The former separates it on the south from Gonda 
and Sadullahnagar, while the latter divides Utraula from Balram- 
pur on the north and the Basti district in the east. On the west, 
again, the pargana marches with Balrampur. The eastern limit 
has a strangely irregular appearance owing to the windings of 
the Bapti, which leaves the pargana in the furthest eastern ex¬ 
tremity at its 3 auction with the Suwawan, a smaller stream which 
intersects the pargana and flows through the centre in a direc¬ 
tion roughly parallel to that of the other rivers. The Bapti is a 
mountain-fed stream of no great size or volume, hut the current 
is swift and the river is liable to sudden flushes, which cause con¬ 
siderable damage to the banks. The villages adjoining it are 
subject to constant changes in thoir area from the action of the 
river, but in compensation for this tho soil thrown up is a loam 
of great richness and produces special crops of high value. The 
banks of this river and tho land immediately beyond them stand 
some ten or fifteen feet above the level of the surrounding country; 
this high laud is succeeded by a lowlyiiig area, which is exposed 
to floods, not only from tho overflowing of tho Bapti but from a 
series of largo jhils, which unite their waters in the rains and 
flow through a regular channel into tho Bapti in tho north-east 
of the pargana. The villages of this area in many respects resem¬ 
ble the tarai tract to tho north ; they grow rice of lino quality, 
but the crop is precarious and frequently damaged by floods ; the 
situation is unhealthy and the population shifting. The centre 
and south of tho pargana belong to tho uparhar proper. The 
Suwawan flows for tho most part between high banks, but away 
from this river the land is flat and oven, with no other elevations 
than such as have been artificially raised to regulate the flow 
of the flood water. South of this stream tho land rises grad¬ 
ually and the late rice gives place to wheat as the staple crop, 
while towards the Kuwana the ground is too high for late rice 
and the soil is of a lighter quality than in the centre. The 
Suwawan and Kuwana were formerly fringed with jungle, 
which extended for some distance from thoir banks; this land 
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tas now, for the most part, been reclaimed and brought under 
cultivation. 

As a whole, the pargana is one of the best in the district. 
Though all parts are not equal in value, there is no really bad land; 
the sandy tracts of the southern parganas are here unknown, 
while the extensive flooding which forms a feature of Tulsipur and 
Balrampur is a rare occurrence and confined to a limited area. 

In all, the pargana covers 125,026 acres or 197 square miles. 
At the first regular settlement 61 per cent, of this was cultivated, 
while at the following assessment a marked increase was notice¬ 
able, the area under the plough being 93,200 acres or over 74 per 
cent. In 1904 the cultivated area amounted to 92,067 acres or 
73‘6 per cent, of the whole, showing a slight but tempor¬ 
ary decrease. Of the remainder 18,265 acres, including 2,256 
acres under groves, were classed as culturable, and consisted 
mainly of land that still awaits reclamation; 14,694 acres were 
returned as barren, but most of this was either under water or 
occupied by roads and buildings, the actual amount of uncultur- 
able waste being no more than 446 acres. The double-cropped 
area is very large, amounting in the last year to 34,598 acres and 
showing an enormous increase over the figures of forty years ago. 
The kharif is the principal harvest, and rice the most important 
crop. Maize, a somewhat recent introduction, sugarcane, and 
arhar are also grown, but only to a comparatively small extent. 
In the rabi wheat largely predominates, and is followed by peas, 
linseed, gram, and barley. There is also a considerable area under 
poppy, which does well in the loam alluvium of the Rapti; this is 
usually cultivated by Muraos, who also raise a large amount of red 
pepper and spices. The pargana is well supplied with means of 
irrigation, as the water lies near the surface and the absence of 
masonry wells or tanks can easily be remedied, when occasion 
requires, by digging unprotected wells. 

In another respect the pargana is very fortunately situated: 
the cultivators belong mainly to the lower castes and the hus¬ 
bandry reaches a high standard throughout. The remaining 
jungle land along the rivers still harbours a number of wild 
animals, which render the neighbouring villages somewhat pre¬ 
carious, but elsewhere the tract is faiidy secure, save for the 
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danger of flooding in the north. Rents are still to a great 
extent paid in grain, TJtraula lying midway between the tarai 
region on the north, where grain rents are nniversal, and the 
southern parganas, in which cash payments are the rule. Here 
the foi'mer system prevails in the rice-growing and alluvial 
villages in the north, while it has to a large extent been super¬ 
seded in the wheat-producing area to the south. At the last 
settlement 45*78 per cent, of the pargana was held on cash rents 
and 17*17 per cent, was grain-rented. Under-proprietors and 
occupancy tenants held 3*13 per cent.; 30*43 per cent, was 
cultivated by the proprietors as sir or Jzhiidkasht^ and the remain¬ 
ing *49 per cent, was either nominally rented or rent-free. The 
figures for klmdkasht are misleading, for much of the land shown 
under this head is really cultivated by thekadars’ lessees, who 
diflfor in no respect from the ordinary tenant save that they are 
not protected against ejectment after the termination of the 
lease. Cash rents are fairly high, the average rate at the last 
settlement being Rs. 5*1 per acre. Low castes paid, as a rule, 
Es. 5*16, the Muraos coming fiirst with Rs, 6*6, and high 
castes Rs. 4*66. The latter are mainly Brahmans and Musal- 
mans, while among the former Kurmis, Ahirs, Musalmans, and 
Muraos predominate. The low caste Musalmans are principally 
the descendants of converted Hindus and generally cultivators of 
a high stamp. 

The revenue of the pargana at the summary settlement was 
only Rs. 43,965. Daring the early years of British rule it improv¬ 
ed very rapidly, the cultivated acreage increasing by over 150 per 
cent., and at the regular assessment the demand was fixed at 
Rs. 1,17,100. This terminated in 1901, and at the last settlement 
a large enhancement, amounting to 23*55 per cent., was taken, 
giving a revenue of Rs. 1,49,806, exclusive of the nominal demand 
of Rs. 9,765 on the fee-simple grants and revenuo-froo estates. 
The initial incidence was 1*74 per acre of cultivation. The total 
includes Rs. 18,873 assessed on the alluvial villages along the 
Rapti, which were settled in 1902 for five years only. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census 
of 1869 numbered 72,464 souls. This rose rapidly during the 
following years, and in 1881 it reached 90,836, and ten years later 
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113j348. At the last census of 1901 a slight decline was observed 
as in most parts of the district, and the total number of 
inhabitants was 111,107, of whom 57,880 were males and 53,227 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 72,832 
Hindus, 38,272 Musalmans, an unusually high proportion, and 
three Christians. The pargana is divided into 267 villages, but 
of these the only place of any importance is TJtraula itself. 
Several villages, and notably Itai Hampur, have large populations, 
but they consist merely of collections of hamlets. The chief 
bazars are at TJtraula, Ghamrupur, and Bank, the last containing 
a small sugar factory. Formerly a large trade passed through 
TJtraula from the tarai to Nawabganj, but most of this has been 
diverted to the railway. 

Means of communication have been much improved since 
the metalling of the roads from TJtraula to Gronda and Nawab- 
ganj was taken in hand. Besides these, roads run from TJtraula 
to Balrampur, Tulsipur, and Materia ghdt on the Rapti, but 
these are for the most part in very bad condition and are almost 
impassable during the rains. 

The early history of the pargana is absolutely blank, though 
a few ruined forts and deserted sites remain to attest an extinct 
civilization. It is said that the tract was formerly held by 
Rajputs, but nothing is known of their clan or family. They 
were dispossessed by the founder of the TJtraula house, and ever 
since that time the history of the pargana has been almost 
identical with that of the TJtraula taluqa, an account of which 
has already been given in chapter III. The pargana suffered 
terribly in the great famine of 1784, which resulted in its 
complete desolation. Almost the whole area became covered 
with jungle, which formed the haunt of numerous robber bands. 
The TJtraula Rajas failed to recover their former position and 
were constantly subject to attacks from outside. The state of 
the pargana is illustrated by the fact that in 1800 the revenue 
was only Rs. 30,974. From that time, however, it rose gradually 
to Rs. 64,528 in 1826, to Rs. 89,859 in 1842, and to Rs. 94,242 
in the next year. This was the highest point ever attained 
under native government, and from that time till annexation 
the collections averaged about Es. 60,000. 
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At the present time the 267 Tillages of the pargana are 
divided into 283 mahals. Of the latter 85, of which 31 are 
fiub-settled, are held by taluqdars ; 57, including 5 sub-settled 
mahals, by single zamindars; 132 by coparcenary bodies, while 
eight are held in fee-simple and one is nazuL Of the whole 
number 173 villages are owned by Musalmans, 38-by Kayasths, 
25 by Rajputs, 18 by Brahmans, 9 by Goshains, and 2 each by 
Banias and Jats. The Raja of Utraula owns 38 villages and 3 
mahals, as well as one jungle grant; one village and six grants 
belong to the Maharaja of Balrampur, and one mahal and one 
grant to the Kalhans taluqdar of Kamiar. The Balrampur 
property was purchased from the Singh a Chanda estate and is 
situated near the Kuwana river. The grants, which were sold 
before the first regular settlement, have been broixght largely 
under cultivation and are in a prosperous condition. The 
zamindari villages belong principally to Pathans of the Utraula 
family, several of whom have large estates and are in prosperous 
circumstances. 

A large number of the coparcenary villages pay a malikana 
to the Baja of Utraula, ranging from 10 to 50 per cent, of the 
Government revenue. This arose from the fact that the Utraula 
Rajas were in former days allowed a certain number of villages 
revenue-free, while the demand for the rest of the pargana was 
collected by the nazims direct, though occasionally the raja 
took the engagement for the whole tract. He was always recog¬ 
nized as the pargana lord, and as such retained his right to the 
small feudal tribute and to manorial dues, while all titles to real 
property emanated from him. These rights he sold, when pressed 
for money, to the heads of the villages, who thus acquired a full 
zamindari status. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
hirts of this nature had been granted in all but a few villages 
which formed the raja’s private propei'ty. It would appear, 
however, that he retained some indefinite rights to cesses, which 
were only in force when he held an engagement for the whole 
pargana. At the regular settlement it was claimed that the 
zamindars should he treated as under-proprietors on the chaharam 
system, hut Mr. Benett pointed out the injustice of the claim aud 
.suggested the existing arrangement as a compromise. The 
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hirtias were recorded as zamiudars, but the raja was given a 
malikana of 10 per cent. Great difficulty has arisen from the 
fact that the situation was not understood by either the courts 
or the persons concerned, and that the malikana has to be col¬ 
lected by the estate, the result being an endless succession of 
law suits ruinous to both sides. 


UTRAULA TahsiL 

This tahsil is the largest in the whole of Oudh, and com¬ 
prises the northern and eastern half of the district. To the 
north and north-east lie the territories of Nepal; to the east the 
Basti district, which also constitutes a portion of the southern 
boundary; the rest being formed by the parganas of Nawabganj 
and Mahadewa in the Tarabganj tahsil. To the west lie pargana 
Gonda and the Bahraich district. The area is 907,103 acres or 
lj417 squai'e miles, but this excludes the Tulaipur reserved forest 
in the north, covering 91,454 acres or 192*9 square miles, and a 
small portion of the Tikri reserved forest in the extreme south 
with an area of about 4,214 acres, so that the whole of the tahsil 
extends over little less than 1,567 square miles. It is made .up 
of the seven parganas of Tulsipur, Balrampur, Utraula, Sadul- 
lahnagar, Mankapur, Burhapara, and Babhnipair, each of which 
has been separately described. The tahsil exhibits very diverse 
physical characteristics. The north of Tulsipur is covered with a 
narrow belt of sdl forests, extending southwards from the foot of 
the hills. Below this almost the whole of the two permanently 
settled parganas of Balrampur and Tulsipur as well as the 
northern half of Utraula lie in the tarai^ a low alluvial tract 
with a stiff clay soil admirably suited for the production of winter 
rice. This tarai country is drained by the Rapti, Burhi Rapti, 
and Suwawan rivers and by the innumerable torrents which flow 
southwards from the hills. The southern half lies in the uparhar 
or upland tract, a stretch of fertile loam soil with much wheat 
and poppy cultivation, but broken by several streams such as 
the Kuwana, Bisuhi, and Manwar, along which there are still 
jungles of sdl and other trees, in many places of consider^ 
able density. The poorest portion of the uparhar is pargana 
Mankapur, in which the soil is often light and weak, whila 
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the villages are in many cases precarious owing to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Tikri forest and the various private jungles. 

Up to the time of the first regular settlement the two 
northern parganas formed a separate tahsil of Balrampur, but 
this was amalgamated with Utraula and the whole is now admi¬ 
nistered as a eub-division in the charge of a full-powered officer 
on the district staff. The head-quarters of the tahsildar are at 
Utraula, while at Balrampur the Maharaja exorcises the powers 
of an honorary magistrate of the second class. The administra¬ 
tive and judicial work of the tahsil is lighter than elsewhere in 
the district, partly because the inhabitants are less civilizied and 
therefore do not so readily have recourse to the courts, but in the 
main because the executive machinery of the Balrampur estate is 
largely self-contained. The only civil court is that of the 
munsif of Utraula. For the purpose of police administration 
there are stations at Utraula, Balrampur, Tulsipur, Pachporwa, 
and Lalia to the north of the Kuwana, and to the south at 
Sadullalmagar, Andhiari, and Birpur. 

Means of communication arc somewhat inferior in most 
parts of the tahsil, although a groat improvomont has been 
effected daring recent years. The extreme south is traversed by 
the main line of the Bengal and North-Western system, with 
stations at Bablman, Chhapia, Maskinwan, Mankapur, and Bidia- 
nagar. From Mankapur a branch lino runs south to Nawabganj 
and Lakarmandi. The northern half is traversed by the line 
from Gonda to Balrampur, Tulsipur, and Uska Bazar, with 
stations at Balrampur, Kawapur, Tulsipur, Gaisanri, and Pach¬ 
porwa, with a branch loading north from Gaisanri to Jharwa in 
the forest near the Nopal frontier. The metalled roads include 
those from Balrampur and Utraula to Gonda and from. Utraula 
to Nawabganj, but apart from these most of the roads are of a 
vci'y inferior description, being almost impassable during the 
rains, and their inefficiency is a sexuous chock to devolopment. 
Among the chief roads ax*e those from Balrampur to Bahraich, 
Chaudhridih, Srinagar, Utraula, Tulsipur, and Pachporwa; from 
Utraula to Tulsipur and to Pachporwa and Chandanpur; from 
Chaudhridih to Khargupur and Tulsipur ; from Sadullahnagar to 
Babhnan, Mankapur, and Eehra, and from Tikri to Maskinwan 
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and Chandradip glaat. The rivers are bridged where crossed by 
the railways and metalled roads, bat elsewhere the passage has 
to be effected by ferries, a list of which will be found in the 
appendix. In addition to the roads already mentioned there is a 
number of roads maintained by the Forest department for the 
purpose of facilitating export. 

The principal towns of the tahsils are the municipality of 
Balrampur, the notified area of IJtraula, and Tulsipur, but 
besides these there are few places of any size or importance. 
The pargana capitals and police stations have been described 
separately, as also have some of the larger villages and the places 
of archaeological and other interest, such as Sahet Mahet, Debi 
Patan, and Chhapia. The bazars, fairs, schools, and post-offices of 
the tahsil are shown in the appendix. 

The first enumeration of the population was that of 1869, 
when the tahsil contained 465,735 inhabitants. During the 
following twelve years the increase was very rapid and in 1881 
the total was 656,729; ten years later it was found that the 
rate of increase had been well maintained, the population being 
669,497. The ensuing decade showed a decline but not so great 
as in other parts of the district. In 1901 the tahsil contained 
654,181 inhabitants, of whom 333,277 were males and 320,904 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 522,465 
Hindus, 131,517 Musalmans, and 199 others, including 107 
Christians, 87 Sikhs, and five Aryas. Among the Hindus, Ahirs 
came first with 78,324 representatives, in this tahsil exceeding 
the Brahmans, of whom there were 73,129. Next came Kurmis 
with 62,168; Koris with 57,630; Muraos, 23,907; Banks, 17,494 ; 
Chamars, 17,098; Basis, 16,799, and Eajputs, 15,110. Besides 
these Kahars, Telis, and Barhais had over 10,000 represeutatives 
apiece, while other strong castes were Bhars, Dhobis, Kayasths, 
Lunias, and Ealwars. The Rajputs of this tahsil are mainly 
Bisens, who numbered 9,760 ; no other clan had 1,000 represen¬ 
tatives, but there are fair numbers of Bais, Chauhans, and Suraj- 
bansis. Among the Musalmans, who are unusually numerous, 
converted Rajputs take the lead, amounting to 32,187 persons, of 
whom one-third were Chauhans, while the rest were chiefly Bais, 
Bisens, Bhale Sultans, and Gautams. After them came Sheikhs 

35 
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with 12,326; Jxilahas, 11,737; Faqirs, 11,233, and Pathans, 9,650. 
There are also large numbers of Behnas, Barhais, Telis, and Saiyids. 

The census returns show that the majority of the population 
are engaged in agriculture, the numbez* of persona directly 
dependent on the land being about 61 per cent., but this is a 
much lower figure than the average for the rest of the district. 
As many as 13 per cent, were returned as general labourers, a 
considerable proportion being engaged under the Forest depart¬ 
ment and in cognate employments, while the construction of the 
railway was doubtless to some extent responsible for their 
presence. There are also more herdsmen and cattle breeders 
than in the other parts of the district. The chief trades are, as 
usual, those connected with the supply of food, drink, and cloth¬ 
ing, while next to this come transport and storage, and work in 
timber and forest produce. One noticeable feature of the popu¬ 
lation of this tahsil is the unusual number of beggars, for at the 
last census no fewer than 16,547 persons derived a living from 
mendicancy, and this figure was exclusive of those connected with 
any religious order. 


WAZIROANJ, Pargana Mahabewa, Tahsil TAitABOANJ, 

A large village on the southern borders of the pargana, 
lying in latitude 26° 57' north and longitude 82° 7' east, on the 
main road from Pyzabad and JSTawabganj to Qonda, at a distance 
of 16 miles south-east of the district head-quarters. Branch 
roads lead south-west to Dhemua ghdt on the Ghagra, and east to 
join the road from Nawabganj to TJtraula near Tikri station, 
Adjoining Wazirganj on the north is the village of Mahadewa, 
which gives its name to the pargana. Wa/irganj is called after 
the market built by Asaf-ud-daula, who also erected here a 
country seat, known as the Jamshed Bagh, with a mosque, courts, 
and numerous dwelling houses on the banks of the large Konrar 
jhil, which lies to the west of the village. These buildings are still 
to be seen, although they are almost wholly ruinous. In the days 
of Amjad AH Shah the garden, which covers a large space and is 
surrounded by a brick wall, together with the adjoining lands, was 
given to Baqar AH Khan, the munshi of the minister Amin-ud- 
daula and a resident of Fyzabad. Wa^iirganj now contains a 
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police station, a post-office, a cattle pound, an inspection bungalow, 
and a nailitary encamping ground. The bazar is no longer of any 
importance, tbe trade having been diverted to the neighbouring 
centres owing to the construction of the railway. The village 
lands cover 875 acres and are assessed at Es. 1,395. They are 
divided into 12 mahals, partly the property of Grovernment and 
partly held by Brahmans, Rajputs, and Musalmans. The popu¬ 
lation has fallen of late years, as in 1891 it numbered 2,261 
persons, while at the last census the total was 1,968, including 
428 Musalmans and a large community of Brahmans. 
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Total M. 1403,195 714,204 688,991 1,189,006 605,236 683,769 213,451 108,601 104,860 
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Table III. — Vital statistics. 


Year. 


Total. 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Males. 


Females. 


Kate 

per 

1 , 000 . 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Bate 

*per 

1 , 000 . 


1 


2 





9 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


53,399 

54.845 
62,010 
47,321 
39,199 

41.846 
39,037 
51,461 
66,014 
54,002 
55,001 
60,574 
63,921 
65,220 


28,374 

29,002 

32,773 

24,922 

20,697 

22,037 

20,808 

26,892 

34,211 

28,249 

28,592 

31,298 

33,126 

33,783 


25,025 

25,843 

29,237 

22,399 

18,502 

19,809 

18,229 

24,569 

31,803 

25,753. 

26,409 

29,276 

30,795 

31,437 


36- 60 

37- 58 
42-49 
32-43 
26-86 
28-67 
26-75 
35-27 
46-24 
37-01 
39-20 
43*16 

45- 55 

46- 47 


36,260 

62,969 

38,137 

69,038 

48,554 

51,269 

62,742 

32,682 

48,642 

42,428 

37,340 

37,324 

45,117 

46,344 


19,410 

33,194 

19,624 

36,287 

26,019 

28,506 

36,214 

17,769 

25,924 

22,993 

20,105 

19,654 

23,179 

22,726 


16,850 

29,775 

18,513 

32,751 

22,535 

22,763 

26,628 

14,913 

22,718 

19,435 

17,235 

17,670 

21,938 

22,618 


24-85 

43-15 

26-13 

47-31 

33*27 

35-13 

43-00 

22-40 

33-33 

29-07 

26-61 

26-60 

32-15 

32-31 



The rates from 1891 to 1900 are calculated from the returns of the 1891 census. 
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Table IY.— Deaths according to cause. 


Tear, 

Total deaths from— 

All 

causes. 

Plague- 

Cholera. 

Small¬ 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com¬ 

plaints. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1891 



36,260 


3,319 

979 

26,476 

267 

1892 


... 

62,969 


16,280 

886 

39,343 

235 

1893 



38,137 


* 3,672 

576 

26,602 

168 

1894 

... 


69,038 


14,253 

345 

48,233 

312 

1895 

... 


48,564 


4,160 

77 

39,266 

266 

1896 


... 

51,269^ 


4,405 

2,002 

38,281 

216 

189T 


... 

62,742 


2,905 

5,490 

45,280 

445 

1898 


... 

32,682 


83 

140 

26,020 

82 

1899 

... 

... 

48,642 


52 

260 

37,406 

102 

1900 



42,428 


4,010 

21 

31,631 

87 

1901 



37,340 


1,856 

36 

28,736 

72 

1902 

... 


37,324 

1 

375 

45 

29,332 

56 

1903 



46,117 

808 

879 

663 

31,824 

98 

1904 


... 

45,344 

1,898 

2,022 

572 

31,424 

77 

1905 









1906 









1907 









1908 









1909 

... 








1910 





i 




1911 

... 








1912 









1913 

... 

*. • 







1914 


... 
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Includes 8,002 acres of forest* 



Table V .-—Statistics of cultivation and irrigation, 1311 fasli-^ 
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^ No returns, owing to settlement operations. 
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No returns, owing to settlement operations, 















Table VI .—Area in acres under the ^^rincipal crops^ tahsil TJtrauki, 



JNo returns, owing to settlement oimrations. 









Table VII .—Criminal Justiee, 


Gonda District, 



1909 

1910 
3911 

1912 

1913 
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Table VIII. — Cognizable crime. 



Year, 


Number of cases investi¬ 
gated by police — 

Number of persons— 


S\LO 0 

7710U&. 

By 

rders of 
magis- J 
trate. 

Sent up 
or trial. 

Tried. 

Acquit¬ 
ted or 
dis- 

jharged. 

Con¬ 

victed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1898 


... 

2,083 

13 

1,320 

1,723 

254 

1,468 

1S99 


... 

1,950 

• a. 

1,047 

1,363 

222 

1,138 

1900 



2,151 

34 

1,030 

1,541 

270 

1,270 

1901 

••• 

... 

1,855 

21 

936 

1,428 

316 

1,110 

1902 


... 

1,923 

13 

960 

1,285 

154 

1,122 

1903 


... 

1,618 

11 

987 

2,196 

381 

1,459 

1904 


... 

1,696 

2 

1,024 

2,074 

361 

1,325 

1905 

• ta 

... 







1906 

... 

... 







1907 

... 








1908 

• a. 

... 

1 






1909 


... 







1910 

... 

... 







1911 

... 

.... 







1912 

... 

... 

















Note.— Colttoms 2 and 3 sliould sliow cases instituted during tUe year. 
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Table IX ,—^Revenue demand at successwe settlements. 



Year of settlement. 

Pargana. 

1869. 

1869—72. 

1873, 

revision. 

1900— 

1902. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 


Gonda 

2,51,064 

4,13,788 

3,49,683 

3,90,373 


Paliarapur 

60,217 

! 

95,240 

77,820 

1,04,390 


Total, tabsil Gonda... 

, 3,11,281 

5,09,028 

4,27,403 

4,94,763 

I 


GuwaricL | 

1,06,193 

, 1,69,160 

1,47,502 

1,88,105 


1 

Bigsir ... 

70,068 

1,24,106 

1,04,894 

1,07,781 


Mahadewa 

34,469 

70,048 

48,720 

67,844 


Nawabganj 

38,052 

77,450 

66,603 

69,208 


Total, tabsil Tarab- 
ganj. 

2,58,377 

4,41,363 

3,67,019 

4,22,938 


Utraula ••• 

43,965 

1,18,365 

1,17,100 

1,49,806 


Mankapur 

31,833 

57,395 

61,478 

61,568 


Babbnipair 

21,586 

44,390 

39,485 

48,145 


Biu'bapara 

6,761 

26,950 

26,470 

45,610 


SaduUahnagar 

24,048 

66,076 

54,320 

65,842 


Balrampur 

1,19,547 

2,37,252 

2,37,252 

2,33,601 


Tulsipur 

1,46,003 

2,05,360 

2,05,360 

1,86,633 


Total, tabsil Utraula, 

3,92,743 

7,45,787 

7,31,465 

7,91,205 


Total for tbe district, 

9,62,401 

16,96,178 

16,26,487 

‘^37,08,906 



realizable demand, including alluvial mahals, 
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Table XI. 


Tear. 

Receipts 

from 

foreign 

liquors. 

Country spirit. 

Receipts 
from 
tari and 
sendhi. 

Drugs. 

Re¬ 

ceipts. 

Con¬ 
sump¬ 
tion in 
gallons. 

Total 

receipts. 

Consumption 
mannds of- 

in 

Ganja. 

Oharas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Es. 

Es. 


Es. 

Es. 

Mds. s. 

.Mds. 

s. 

1390-91 

• « » 

46 

61,649 

38,776 

31 

4,925 

Not available. 

1S91-92 


40 

62,493 

42,024 

33 

4,625 


Ditto. 


1S92-93 


164 

71,997 

46,127 

41 

2,550 

3 

14 

0 

4 

1893-94 


200 

61,081 

33,564 

34 

3,750 

6 

29 

2 

21 

1894-95 

... 

126 

41,187 

23,840 

45 

6,224 

9 

0 

4 

0 

3895-96 


120 

34,458 

20,418 

30 

4,443 

7 

22 

6 

7 

189G-97 


130 

25,692 

14,1 06 

31 

4,550 

4 

31 

7 

34 

1897-98 


122 

30,040 

20,471 

20 

5,600 

4 

6 

5 

4 

1898-99 


292 

56,711 

34,270 

42 

6,760 



4 

4 

1899-1000 


276 , 

60,104 

30,094 

I 60 

6,750 

1 

22 

5 

22 

1900-1901 

••• 

240 

80,423 

39,852 

100 

6,918 

1 

20 

5 

1 

1901-1902 

... 

204 

92,416 

35,107 

1 130 

8,334 

4 

10 

0 

31 

1902-1903 

... 

295 

99,044 

^ 37,616 

130 

8,622 

0 

39 

2 

33 

1903-1904 


216 

1,12,841 

42,312 

130 

8,606 

. 

.. 

2 

32 

1904-1905 











1905-1906 











1906-1907 











1907-1908 

... 










1908-1909 











1909-10 











1910-11 











1911-12 











1912-13 

... 
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X¥ 


— Excise, 


Opinm. 

Total 

eceiptsJ 

r 

Incidence of 
eceipts per 10,000 of ^ 
population from— 

'sTiinbei of sliops fox 
sale of— 

Total ^ 
receipts. 

Con- 

ump- 

tion. 

T oLal 
jharges. 

liiquor, 
inclnd- ^ 
ing 
‘ tari. ” 

)rtigs. 0 

C 

pium. 

i 

loinitry';j^ 

spirit. 

i 

rugs. Opium, 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

'' i 

IS 

Bs. 1 

Ids 

s. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




4,024 

9 

7 

70,700 

935 

423 

34 

28 

270 

72 

7 

3,913 

9 

15 

71,181 

3,359 

429 

32 

26 

246 

39 

7 

4,850 ] 

.1 

12 

79,655 

3,565 

494 

17 

33 

248 

3G 

7 

3,968 

9 

23 

69,087 

3,272 

462 

26 

27 

243 

36 

7 

3,616 

8 

33 

51,250 

2,216 

356 

42 

25 

224 

i 

45 

9 

3,316 

8 

16 

42,605 

2,250 

296 

30 

23 

21S 

45 

9 

2,805 

7 

0 

33,342 

1,600 

204 

31 

19 

199 

45 

10 

2,907 

8 

2 

38,661 

1,120 

253 

38 

20 

211 

45 

9 

3,116 

9 

1 

j 65,941 I 

944 

434 

48 

22 

222 

45 

9 

3,062 

8 

32 

69,279 

1,126 

452 

48 

20 

220 

45 

10 

3,615 

9 

18 

91,226 

1,221 

575 

49 

25 

223 

45 

7 

3,961 

9 

37 

1,06,109 

2,191 

661 

59 

28 

218 

45 

7 

4,351 

10 

32 

1,12,442 

1,856 

710 

61 

31 

217 

46 

7 

4,916 

10 

1C 

11,26,667 

1,955 

SOS 

60 

35 

210 

45' 

7 
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Table XII. — Stamps. 


Year, 

Eeceipts frora 

— 

Total 

cliarges. 

Non- 

judicial. 

Court fee, 
including 
copies. 

All sources. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 



Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1890-91 

... 

35,662 

93,870 

1,30,336 

3,461 

1891-92 

... 

32,029 

1,16,573 

1,49,072 

2,719 

1892-93 


31,718 

1.20,121 

1,62,167 

3,620 

1893-94: ... 

... 

33,136 

1,18,803 

1,62,240 

2,299 

1891-96 ... 


36,610 

1,08,492 

1,44,603 

2,503 

1895-96 ... 


30,801 

1,03,202 

1,34.255 

2,652 

1896-97 ... 


k,347 

99,141 

1,30,737 

2,812 

1897-98 ... 


30,126 

1,07,266 

1,88,412 

2,002 

1898-99 ... 


36,000 

1,10,892 

1,67,169 

3,066 

1899-1900 ... 


36,966 

1,15,168 

1,63,199 

2,954 

1900-1901 ... 


38,459 

1,20,965 

1,61,560 

2,431 

1901-1902 ... 


44,603 

1,30,267 

1,77,013 

4,489 

1902-1903 ... 


40,091 

1,23,603 

1,66,840 

4,441 

1903-1904: ... 

... 

37,289 

1,21,246 

1,60,276 

4,134 

1904-1905 ... 






1905-1906 ... 

... 





1906-1907 ... 






1907-1908 ... 






1908-1909 ... 






1909-10 ... 

«• « 





1910-11 ... 

# « « 





1911-12 ... 

»«• 





1912-13 ... 

... 






^ Discount only. 






Table Income tax. 


APPENDIX. 


xvii 


Objections iinder 
part IV. 

Wholly or 
partly suc¬ 
cessful. 

CO 

tM O O b- Ol CO O CM Ht C5 O J, 

. CO .-H C5 CM O 0^1 b- —^ O CO b- 

CP rH rH rH rH rH rH (M 1 

1 . . 

:;il o o i! 

i 

Number 

filed. 

(M 

c 5 CS 3 

O OrHl— Oi—tMCOCiCOCUDiOV ! 

CO CO JO -Tl -til CO M CO J 

Total 

charges. 

1-H 

•rH«OrHCOCMlLOrHO-rHCir->XOC5b- 

J^'HOOOCOC'^iOiOCaOOC^OOOb-t^ 

pH'«HiOJtaiQ»OCMCOCO^r-iCq 04 j 

•s- 

> 

>-H 

-L.:) 

c 3 

O j 

CO 

CD 

p 

O 

CQ 

s 

■B 

o 

8 

o 

C.1 

cc 

S 

55 

Tax. 

o 

l>. O 00 00 CO 

ma CO M -H o lo 

S . 

Asses- 

sces. 

Cl 

b- -H tiS CD b. 

Under J?s. 2,000. 

Tax. 

00 

O D1 b- CD -H 

^ o O O -Ti o 

cd • - ■ • • . «^ ^ ^ 

«3 S? 

<1 “ 

t- 

Cs b- O CO O 
b- b. CO —. Ci 

Profits of 
companies. 


o 

._ 

• lO CD JO CO OO CD CO -H CO C» O O O 
^ O* <M CO CO CD CO lO JO XO CM CO : 

Ph • 

Asses- 

sees. 


,-H^,_HrH(MCMCMCMCMD'ltMDC|M 

Collected by 
companies. 

Tax. 

•rH 

•CDCDOIJODICOCD-HOOCOHiCDOCO 
«,_-,rjirHiLOCDOOCQC-lCOCOCOr-ib-i-H 
pHOCMCOCO^CMCOCO'-HCDrH-HrH^CD 
^ rn" rH r4 r-^ G>5' M M dT CM <M CM dI rH 

“ M 

03 fv) 

C/3 io 

CO 

COb-CDr-iCcrOb-CDCClrH-HlDb-O 

'»;t<TH'^xO''H*OlOiOCDCDCDCDJlODI 


cS cu 

O CD 

H o 





lO CO *0 O >0 lO iO lo VQ O O 

t--*< 10 OOCMC 5 C 0 Ci 0 -^C 0 C 0 C 0 

■^CMCOOCMCOi—IwCiCC^OCO 


o 

o 

lO 


-:jTTjTH^co»a»oo»>^coi>^cdc:5t>-ca 


tH C<l 
CR* C 3 


OrSCTfCO'sHlOOb-COO 

oooooooooo^ 

CC'^ 10 Ot>» 0 DO 0 > 0 iC:)C 5 OOC^iC:>CsCRiO’~^t^^-- 

G 305 CSC 30 C 50 !*HrH«-Hi—(i-HrHr^rHrHr-Ci-^rHrHrH 


CM cn rtt iO> CO b- CO O 
C 5 ( 05 CSC 3 C^OOCi 
cococococooococo 

rH rH rH t-H rH rH »H 


O T-l 0-1 

o o o 

0 :> CO 
t-M rH rH 


CO ^ O o b- CO CS O r-c 

OOOOOOOrH-H—i 
cicscsicscoococsoc; 
i-HrHrHrHrHr-itHrHfHr-' 


■at 


Sag 


PigurcsloT^imus 7 , 8 , S), anolo nro not aviiiliiWc up to ISDb-yi', ws tlio rot urns luivc boon wcuacil out. 

















liYin 


Gonda District, 






Table XV.— District hoarcL 


APPENDIX, 


XIX 


Expenditure. ( 

-fj 

o 

p 

30 

Rs, 

850 

1,600 

1,660 

Pounds, 

o- 

rH 

CQ O C3 iO —H CO 1 

.1 

Civil 

works. 


0^.—lr^^-^QOlOlOCOt-COCO^>.COC^J - — - 

*-tlCOC^lOC300CiOCOGvllOCOlCCO 
r-H O C303 CO O CQ O »0 O 

lO C3 TiT o JO lO C3 (^f lO O CO t>r r-T r-T 1 

OlOlQCOlQiOrtliQlOOCOCDCMO ( 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous. 

tc 

^COxQCa,-Ht:^0O<M COCaCSrfHrH 

^St'-'rHt—lOCOt-iO • :'^COiOC3'?H 

W t --'<*1 ci o o CO cvj I ; c^t--coS 

Scien¬ 

tific, 

&c. 

-cH 

T-i 

m . * - O CO CS CO CO 03 O 

rH rH 

Medi¬ 

cal, 

CO 

O CO N- CO CO CO !>. CO lO 03 CO — l>* CO .. "" 

a5S?r:i’^iO'^CODDCOC3(30COC00301 

^odt-^C3CrCDcrC3C5’OC5'o3 03 03015 

f-H 1—1 i ♦—i t—i i-H 

Edu¬ 

ca¬ 

tion. 

cq 

Ci.—iCOCiOi—1COC00 03,-H oOlt^ 
.jiOiMtOTb-OvJt^-COCOrHCOCOOOCSCO 

• ^-tC^^cocoo5’^^^^^C!d'-^cocococo 

0>3 03 03 03 03 03 03 03 03 CO CO CO ro CO 

Gene¬ 

ral 

admi¬ 

nistra¬ 

tion. 

.OC0C0»Hl0OC0-iiHC0C0C3l0O03 

CQCOCOCOC3COC30-!T<C0 003 03 0CO 
p£^ OOOOO-<d^'=ei-^Oi-^C0C0C0-:^ 
i-Tr-Ti-r r-Tr-rrHr-rr-rTPo3 03 03 03 03' 

Contri¬ 
butions 
to pro¬ 
vincial 
funds. 

o 

Ci 

i ” 

Total 

expendi¬ 

ture. 

b-CO-!f<COCOOOC3COOC3COCOCO 

a:t>.THC0C0l>-'^O>OO03e0-HOC0 

00 30^ 

cocooicroocToodcTooPoo 

OC30303C3CSCOOC30-^03t>.CO 

rH rH 1— 1 1 ,—( rH r—i rH 

Beceipts. | 

Fer¬ 

ries. 

CO 

. lO CO O O 03 

CO yl ^ P ^ 

Pounds. 


OCOCOO^-OCOC50C3-HlOt>- 
.X CO CO CO CO t- t- C3 O CO In* 03 03 

S :r-^C0OC0-^t^03C3 03l0C3C0-^ 

^ • tC CO t> 03 CO Cf5 03 03 CO CO tP GO 

•5fc 

Civil 

works. 

i 

CO 

iQ 

•COOO C000a0-CHC3001>-I0-H0 

“iO z 03JOr-(0-^0'^-+'0 

Ph ; 

T-J*—1»—IrHrHr-lCM 

■ CO 

W cs 

s O CD 

•00-:i^-H^COOOiOt^— i-!H 03O3CO 
i2<—iCOt^OOCOCOCO->dHC<l-^03CarH-5H 

PHC0CQ03 lQ03C3C0Cf^C0 O^-iH b-O-iH 
^ ,_r P03 CO 03 

Sci¬ 

en¬ 

tific, 

&c. 



Medi¬ 

cal. 

00 

OlOr-trH-sHCOO'rHb-b-O 

Mt— -iWi0 03 »0»0'^COCOC00 03C3CO 
pi CO CO CO t— CM CO CM -^03 03 0> 

o-rPo^PPofoaoTPofcMCMco 

Edu¬ 

ca¬ 

tion, 

C<J 

COCOCOI>>rHCO»>-T-ICOr-lCOCOC303 

D;eob'-i>»C3C303-*'!*<'-iioo3r-J003 

Pi COCOt-pCqiOCOOrHCOCO-dilOCOCO 
COCOCo'cOCfiCO-^'cHUSiOCOt^t'^CO 

Year, 

r-i 

OrHC3CO'-HiOCOb-CCC3 

oooooooooo_ 

^(j^5CQ,,^lQC£>b-OOC3C7503C3C3CsC3C3ClC3C30—!03C0 -t1 

C3C3C3Ci0303C^C-Or^rHr--r-^r^r-iMr^'.yrHr^r-r^r-H.-^ 

oP(MC0pX0Ot^C0(Ao^03^;lJ»aC0l>;00OO-^03C0 

£33 Cj Si Si C3 Ci O Ci O O O O O O ^ O O O *“• 

C0C0C0a300 00 C0C0C0c003Ow5C3C3CiOC3OC5C3C3C3O 


“^Formerly net reoeipts only were shown. From tlii.s year receipts anti also exi'>onditTire are given, 
f From this year the gross receipts from ferries were for the iirst time credited to the district board. 
















Table XVI .—MiinieipalHy of Gonda, 




Gonda District. 


Expenditure, | 

Total. 

00 

rH 

i0i0C0CSlC0CX>OCC>t0CDr-it'-O>^ 

•-=HOs-!hco>t-.coajcoi.o,—iOco-+ieo 
™c^r-HOco«oc?qcoc:OT--^i>-coico--^ 

^ o C5 o Ci C5 CO iC lo lo CO lO oT C5 cT 

IrHrHOICSlT-tC^ 

Other 

heads. 

fc- 

cqcioicocot-coG<>cocci>.'--(COCii 

•CqC0O00C0-iH-riHrHOt>-C0C0t-O 

Public 

in¬ 

struc¬ 

tion. 

o 

r-t 

COCOCOOCOCOOOOOOCiOCOCM 
• CO lO 1'-* lO 05 CO crs O LQ >o 

WcoCOCOCOCOcOtr-ODCOCO(>J_OJ_COCO 

^ r-T r-T <—r p-i 

Public 

works. 

lO 

-+icoooeqcNi'rHiocococoocror--ico 
- T—1 Oi lO CO CO CO (Oa CO -rH O rH CM CO 

“l>;^C:r5(0-THCOL'-lOlOCOT-^lC:Or-^0 
^ CO 'tjT'CO .-T r-T T-i CQ cl r-T CO 

Hos¬ 

pitals 

and 

dispens¬ 

aries. 

II 

b- -rH 1 O O CO (M 05 O O CO oq CM 

-:H-+ICOOOCOCO'-HCOOOOOOOCO-^''TI 
o5lQ(Mb.C5<05C5—tCOCOcOCMCMCOO'q 
pq r-T t-T 

Con¬ 

serv¬ 

ancy, 

CO 

r+lh-CiCOOCOCOCiCOfMOJCOt-CO 
. CO CO CO CO oo CO -tl O C5 Ol CO r- IQ 

“ O -+1 *>1 O CO CO CO r-r CO C^l_ Ol 05 iO rH 

^ id lo CO -dH o ICS »o io IQ lO id »d 

Water supplyl 
and drainage. 

Main¬ 

te¬ 

nance. 


-rH JO O (M 05 cq 05 oq OO CO CO 05 CO -H 
. 05 05 -tH CO 1— -H "JO -rH t— t— lO CO lO «0) 
“cOOSCQCOCOCOCO-cH'^OrH-rH'rHt— 

f^rn'r-r t-h" 

Capi¬ 

tal. 


-cH cocoocq*—'C5C5 

-O COCOr—Ob-iOO 
^-cH :«:5oo<>:^cooQ ; ; : ; pH 

^ • r-H r4rH . - - . 

_o 

§ 

pli 

safety. 

o 

<;0r-l--<C0Or-<C0THCC>C5 10C0C0O 
,. b- 05 oq O Ci^ CO CO ~H »Q 05 O 05 50 —' 

^ r-H »0 b^ 05 CO >0^ CO_ »0 CO OO C/:^ 

" cd (M cq of of CM cd cd of of of of of od 

Admi¬ 
nistra¬ 
tion and 
collec¬ 
tion of 
taxes. 

ca 

CO CO »0 CO CO 05 b- CO CO CO OI (50 CO t-- 
■rHC5COCO-+lQO-TH005COCO-HcOO 
to OI b^ r -1 cq 05 CO cyo 05 t>- oi_^ »o Ol^ 05 

-(if cd cd of of of of of of CO tH 00 cd cd 

Income. | 

Total. 

CO 

C0C0C0O-?H05i0-(HOb--rHCq'TH»Ci 
- b- )0 CO CO 05 CO CO CO -rH p-r b- CO O 
r§ciqo_»c:!5b'-cqo5':qcooqp-^C5C5cqcq 

^cdcfcdcdcdbdjdcdcdcdcd of-dof 

rH pH pH i-H pH r-i r—i rH pH rH rH r— Ol Oq 

Other 

sour¬ 

ces. 


pH CO b- b- o5 Ol 05 CO »0 hH 1-— )0 -H CO 

• tH Oq b- Ol O »Q b- HO 'CO C5 Oq rH 05 rH 

“ CO O rr 05^ 05 CO CO CO CO P-i Oq rH b. CO 

•^cdcdb^-d-rHqdioididoHH cdcdbd 

ra 

d 

ci 

o 

o 

CO . ... 

c/3 

d 

<D 

P5 

lO 

CO CO rH »0 lO o oq C5 <35 CO CQ JQ Ol CQ 

- rH CO CO Ol CO 00 rH IQ -H -H OJ -H 1'- OQ 

“ cq 05 CO CO oq Ol oq oq Ol CO hH cc o 

^ rH rH of CO rd ed 

Other 

taxes. 

L_i 

Oq 

CO 

P3 ::::::::::::: 

Tax on 
houses 
and 
lands. 

CQ 

CQ 

Octroi. 


t—b-JOCOrHb-'-HCftCOOHHOlCO-H 

CQ CO rH O b- O CO C5 pH O CJD Ol l-r CC to 

pjj CO oq hH -rH ObyD oq pH CQ rH (q CO 

O P-H of rH r-f .-d O cd of of of C.d cd p-f 

rHrHpHrHrHpHpHrHrHrHpHrHpHrH 

•c. 

ca 

- 

1890- 91 ... 

1891- 92 ... 

1892- 93 ... 

1803-94 ... 

1894- 95 ... 

1895- 96 ... 

1896- 97 ... 

1897- 98 ... 

1898- 99 ... 

1899- 1900 ... 

1900- 1901 ... 

1901- 1902 ... 

1902- 1903 ... 

1903- 1904 ... 

1904- 1905 ... 

1905- 1906 ... 

1906- 1907 ... 

1907- 1908 ... 

1908- 1909 ... 

1900-10 ... 

1910- 11 ...j 

1911- 12 ..J 

19J2-13 ...S 

1913-14 ...i 
















Table XYl.—Miniicuiam)/ of MIrampur. 


APPENDIX, 


XXI 


.OOiOOOSOt— iCSOTHiOOr-iaDCM 

xoTHiarHU5Qdiooiooiocoj>t>r 

•0»OCOCO-t<t>-iOOOCOlQC5rtf,-< 
tr- ^ b- rH CO O O i.Ci b' jO t>- l>* CO O CO O'! 
rH P-i(M'^iOOCSO00C5000it>.Q0t-(M 


^ CO <35 CS N o 

• lO O «5 C5 O C5 
. r-l "stl OJ CO (M 


.OO^OCO'^0'^HCOOt-<i-iCOoO 
Ol (M 50 O O f-l o t>- o o CO o C5 
P-icOb-OC50':£>'5j<i>.«?cocot'.cocrs 


a t: S C5 

'■55 n "'j:; O d 

<1 ’q .S o 'III 


• C5 to tM O O O CM <35 O »H CO <M C5 CD 

-H CO <M CO .-< <35 <05 I"- JO (35 I- O CO 

W OJ ni I'- <M ft OO -+1 rH riH ^ to !35 rH 


O ■ O O lO CO CD rH 0 

i2<35 ;jQ<Mt0C0t0r-(O t IC 
pH (M t lO lO CO CM <M n't CM . . r 


t's. t- »I0 CO CO -rH O <35 rH rH iH JO b- 

OJ r-< CO lO C5 O JO »0 t-l to -rH *-• C5 O 

p- (M Hi CO JO tH JO CO CO O I- t-- 


• CO 'O) C5 f* CM 05 Hi 00 Hi <35 (M (M rH 

’(1 zrj (M f>> CO O CO CO CO (M lO jo jo Hi 

PHC5<35l'-CDCOCOtDCOt>COC35r-i--!—I 


. ^ -W CO 0-1 <35 C35 (M CO CO CO to CO -H CO 
m C5 I- -rj CO HiJOCOJOOtC5-^(M03l';- 
pq III I,« -ti JO JO I'- l.-~ b- C5 o lO CO^ <35 CO 
JO 10 ioc5'»<3coid»diococDotoi> 

• C 5 o Hi 'O tH I’*- o 10 b- ^ nil 

to JO ^ O -i to x-i ‘<5 »Q <35 Hi CO -O o 

pH to O '■-O O CO CO <35 C35_ <0 O H rH CO 

w-h' cm rH O iH Hi xH fH O'? CM <N tM 0^ CO 


i;2“gSS?,2§o|SSlfe 


. C5 c- JO t- JO CO fi O CO O O o H 
w ^ I O (31 rH ''/.I « '• O CO to O H <35 xj 

p3 To -b 1- CO CD 

CO CO cd CO cd CO CO CO CO CQ Hi Hi Hi Hi 


8 rH(MCOHi)OO^MC 5 

ooooooooo 

-JOOCOCSCDCOCsOOOffiOx 
5 ( 35 HfrHrHY— (i--irHrHrHrHrHr 
l.i:Dt35<irH^COH;QO^ggC 

JJ^^P^tHrlrHfHtHrHrHMri*^ 

















XXll 


Gonda District, 






B 


Expenditure. ] 

Total. 

PO 

( 

o 

O »OCSr-i»OCSlC30C3CO CM 0-^-1 
, • iH CO CM CM JlO b- CO O -tH CO rH o 

^^._^^^COCaCMCMOiOrH..^CO 
^ CO CO CO o CO iO CO CO 1C5 b^ O CO o 

Other 

heads. 

Ot— C3iOCO.-HHHC3303'«Hb-OCJ3-rH 
..JTHrHiOCOCOlOCTSb-iOCQ-tlCQCMCO 
^“cOr-^OOcaOCOb-b-Oib-b-lOb^CSiJ/S 

*“^1-1 oq oT 

Public 

in¬ 

struc¬ 

tion. 

lO lO CO O CO b- -cH 
- CM OQ CO hH -iH CO CO 

Public 

works. 

lO 

rH 

CMCr4r-ib-00COCMCOT-lCOO4 lOCO.—1 
•Ocoo—'lC5CO<M.-H0OlQC5ljOCirH 
^iococooaOb-i>-co-^<cOHHO^i>.0 
l-H^^rH cq CM ^ 

Hos¬ 

pitals 

and 

dispens¬ 

aries. 


!>• O O < »0 OC C3 CO r— CO io b- CM 'O 

,;:cob-cOr-HCMi>-cooccob-»>-coe-.b- 

p^r-irHCMCOCOCMiOHttCOOQCOCQCOCO 

Con¬ 

serv¬ 

ancy, 

O 

crj 

tr- <M CO 3P »0 I'' -H CO CM t— <Ml lO O CO 
^-lOrHoqt-crs-HOcor^coco-HOco 

^ '■'i ^ '■‘P o. 

^ r-T r-T rH rH rH rH* rH .-H rH* rH rH r-T -h' 

Water supply 
and drainage. 

p! . o 
‘3 *2; P 
a 
P 

b-OOswiOOCO.O-HUDOOCOCi 
- Oi b- CM O <M b- O CO iH CO t- CM CO 

=2 rH rH CM CM <M lO CM (M 

Ph 

Capi¬ 

tal. 

COrHXO OCDcOt-CiO 

b- CO CM lO tO -cH b- rH XO 

rHri: T-tco :::; 

.2 

safety. 

t- b- (M »o -H CO CO b- CM o <M CO rH CO 
• 05 lO crci lO O xo O CO lO CO O b- cTi 00 

Admi¬ 
nistra¬ 
tion and 
collec¬ 
tion of 
taxes. 

b- o b. -M o o’ cb xca CO ib CO CO o r -1 

nC O IC3 CO CM rH lO CO b- lO rH O If Ol CO 
j2cOb-COiOiO)JOrHrH»OXOrHC3 05rH 
rH rH -H* 

g3 

B 

o 

o 

Pi 

hi 

Total. 

30 

O rH CCl b- HH <M hH l-r CO ri -H rH CTi CO 

-yr CO 1 -H CO -- O CM ^ CO O ?Q CO b- 

^ b;^(>J^C33Cp3l0iHc30C0b3^00O--^C?5_t-- 

^cbcbic5‘xbcbcbicf»c5‘ioxbbrc3bcorHr 

Other 

sour¬ 

ces. 

b. 

cb CO cb C>1 rH -H rH CM ao ro CM C3 -X) O 

..J CM CO CM O CO >0 CO OO t-r CO O —1 a-... i>- 
^ CO rHCMcqc3lOSHHaCD-rHiCi«Ot--C>D'rH 

Cc5‘«3COCf5‘cbcb’cdcOo6'cOrHr-3'rHrH 

m 

pj 

cS 

O 

1-3 

O 


S 

PI 

CP 

03 

o 

CMOCMOOOOxOCOb-t'-—'COCO 
,/ O rH 'jO OS CO b- CO CO CO CO O 1-- O rH 
“iCDCMCM 

^ ri CM cb CO 

Other 

taxes. 

1_ 

rH ao b- lb CO cb CO O CCJ CO> »0 hH CM CCS 

rH CO CO (?3 CO b- CO OO b- CM CO -H «o 1— 

aq aq hH ao -H CO O rn i>i_ ox rH cO cO 

^ CC'5 CM CM CM CM CM CM CM (M CM rH cb CQ cb 

Tax on 
honses 
and 
lands. 

CO 


Oc¬ 

troi. 

OJ 


Year. 

rH 

1890- 91 ... 

3891-92 ... 

1892- 93 ... 

1893- 91 ... 

1891- 96 ... 

1893-96 ... 

1896- 97 ... 

1897- 98 ... 

1898- 99 ... 

1899- 1900 ... 

1900- 1901 ... 

1901- 1902 ... 

1902- 1903 ... 

1903- 1901 ... 

1904- 1905 ... 

1905- 1906 ... 

1906- 1907 ... 

1907- 1908 ... 

1908- 1909 ... 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 ... 

1913- 11 ... 


^ Eeduced to a notified area on 1st April 1904, 





















Table XVI. — Municipality of Utranla,^ 


appendix, 


XXIH 


Expenditure, - ( 

Total. 

CO 

o <>1 CO t f—i 11 

CO CO CO CO CO CO ^ CO CO CO oioi cvf TjT 

OJ ^ 

r—^ 

. -^ iO CO CM o o oi ^ oo b- -<5 

Ph CO O -^'^O'^OOCOCOCO'-j-iCO 

» ■ 2d 
•S .3 E o 

o! m '43 

s 

^ 0<I t-. c:o O CO r-H 00 CO 9; 

* * • *-l ^ 4f 

jpnblic 

works 

lO 

WriiOCS-TjHCOOlOOOO ^MSiJ 
p:^coioococo-^o5«S c..cmo^ 

Hos¬ 

pitals 

and 

dispens¬ 

aries. 


OOCMOl't^oO,—loococsclic:! 
m2Z2!S^*‘’^'^*^'^*^=ococ:3coo 

P3 

o 

O 

• 

^ o 
u a 

IX c3 

CO 

■M 

O 

^®Oi:^'M£MCit^jO-titOOOl‘^CCs 

pH‘^OCOt>-t-COCOCOC5QOt>-t>*Ol>. 

Water snpplj 
and drainage 

.9 • 

^ a. 

3 r/ P '* CO CM CO IM lO 

■MSeSSSS'^gS® 

Capi¬ 

tal. 

t—OCSrHCC CO-;*fO 

i2 : CO ; ; lo t-- CO t>> -tti • • co -^*1 

Ph . .. oi CO : : 

Public 

safety. 

• C5 to b- (M b- rH (M CO CO CO lO Ci CO 

m^COlOOOGOO^-HC5^0t9SS 
P-<C5b-b-COCOIb-C5C»COCOt>-t>00 

Admi¬ 
nistra¬ 
tion and 
collec¬ 
tion of 
taxes. 

C5 

CM (M CO O (M CM CO CO crs t- CO C5 1—f 
Co»-<CS-rt40-HOCOCOOtHt-.lMC5'TiH 
p^COOCOCOCO'<*l-^COT^^r^^CO'*ClOCO 

Income. 

Total. 

CO 

OOCOCO<M-rHCib-b«.OCOOJOOCJ30 
-tH C55 CO CO CO CO T*) CO o CM CO IH 30 -Ift 
pd ^ lO-iH 

COCOCOCOCOCCSCOCOCOCOlMCOCOi^ 

FH I 

% ^ tA 

,jq 03 

O u 

O “ 

l>- 

cc 

lO 

-rji 

CO 

OTHOcocrsocooics^coocsiOco 

•OCOCOCO«^Ht^O'?HOCOt-t'-Ob- 

tHi-HtH'rH TH*Hr-li—It-T r-TtHCO 

M 

i 

o 


CD 

1 

P5 

.'rHrH'M-rHb'-COCJC;:5C35COOC:>-f<b- 
cOrHCOOb-cOCOCTJCa CSCOCOOOQOCO 

Other 

taxes. 

-r^^COt-HOOO-tHOCOCOb-OlbrCOCO 

roCCOr-iCOCOCMCOCCiCilOiCMOOCO 

'^CMCM(MO^(MCMC^fc^fcM(^^r^r-^1-^^-^ 

Tax on 
houses 
and 
lands. 


Oc¬ 

troi, 

C'l 


S 

<D 

rH 

1890- 91 ... 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 91 ... 

1894- 96 ... 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 ... 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 ... 

1900- 1901 ... 

1901- 1902 ... 

1902- 1903 ... 

1903- 1904 ... 

1904- 1905 ... 
1906-1906 ... 

1906- 1907 ... 

1907- 1908 ... 

1908- 1909 ... 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 ... 

3912-33 ... 

,1918-14 ... 

j_—-- 


Beducecl to a notiliod area on Isfc April lOOi, 
















XXIV 


Gonda District. 


TiiBLE XVII .—Distribution of police, 1904. 


Til ana. 

Sub-in¬ 
spectors. 

Head 

con- 

' stables. 

Con¬ 

stables. 

Muni¬ 

cipal 

police. 

Town 

police. 

Bural 

police. 

Road 

police. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Oonda 


3 

1 

16 

So 


224 


Tarabganj 


3 

1 

14 

... 

... 

217 

... 

TTtraula 


3 

1 

15 

12 

... 

323 

4 

Balrampur 

••• 

2 

1 1 

16 

26 

... 

149 

2 

Colonelganj 

... 

3 

1 

9 

... 

12 

230 

... 

Wazirganj 

... 

2 

1 

9 

... 

... 

91 

... 

Sadullabnagar... ! 

2 

X 

9 


... 

153 

6 

Itiathok 

... 

2 

1 

9 


5 

223 

... 

Tulsipur 

... 

2 

1 

0 

1 

... 

214 

... 

Katra 


2 

1 



4 

155 

... 

Nawabganj 

... 

2 

X 

9 

18 

... 

88 

... 

Andhiari 

... 

2 

1 

9 

... 

... 

161 

12 

Paraspur 


2 

X 

9 

... 

... 

136 

... 

Srinagar 


1 

1 1 

9 

... 

... 

118 

... 

Lalia 


1 1 

1 

9 


... 

157 


Paebperwa 

... 

1 

1 

9 


... 

’*'122 

... 

Birpur 


3 

1 

8 


... 

1*125 

2 

Civil reserve 

... 

G 

19 

89 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Armed police 


1 

14 

95 





Total 

... 

41 

50 

361 

91 

21 

2,886 

26 


Excludes one chaukidar i^aid by Forest department, 
t )> n zamindars. 
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SXY 


Table XVIII. — Education. 



Total. 


1 

Secondary education, j 

Primary education. 

Year, 

rc3 

P 

c3 

Scliolars. 


Scholars, j 


Scholars. 


Scbools 

colleges 

^ales. , 

i 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Schools. 

Males. ^ 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Schools. 

f 

Males.! 

iE 

t 

Fe- . 
Qales. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

y 

8 

i 

9 1 

10 

1896-97 

118 

4,889 

109 

9 

786 

58 

107 

4,004 

51 

1897-98 ... 

121 

6,115 

178 

9 

801 

68 

110 

4,218 

110 

1898-99 ... 

128 

5,546 

181 

9 

819 

66 

119 

4,727 

115 

1890-1900... 

139 

6,394 

208 

9 

880 

62 

130 

5,514 

236 

1900-1901... 

144 

6,297 

221 

8 

800 

64 

136 

5,497 

157 

1901-1902... 

152 

7,258 

219 

9 

976 

6 

142 

6,238 

213 

1902-1903 ... 

176 

8,630 

180 

7 

994 

19 

169 

7,636 

161 

1903- 1904 ... 

1904- 1905 ... 

1905- 1906... 

1906- 1907... 

1907- 1908... 

1908- 1909... 

1909- 10 ... 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 12 ... 

1912- 13 ... 

1913- 14 

184 

9,140 

182 

7 

949 

3 

1 

17T 

8,191 

179 


■^AG 



XXVI 


Oonda District, 


Schools^ 1904. 


Tahsil. 




Average 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class. 

atten- 





dance.’^ 



A .— Secondary, 




t 

Gonda 

High school 

1 


1 

Do. Naushahra 

Ditto branch 

y 213 

Gonda... 

Gonda. 

Do. Eaja ka-muhalla ... 

Ditto ditto, 

i 


1 

Do. Golaganj mission... 

Middle vernacu- 

61 


1 


lar aided. 


[ 

Utraula ... 

Utraula 

Middle vernacu- 

86 

tJtraula< 

Balram- 

Balrampur ... 

lar. 

High school 

188 

( 

pur. 




( 

Nawab- 

Nawabganj ... 

Middle vernacu- 

91- 

Tarab- J 

ganj. 

lar. 


ganj. ) 

Gu- ^ 

Paraspur 

Ditto 

113 

{ 

warioh. ( 

Oolonelganj ... 

Ditto 

108 



B. — Bvimary, 




r 

Gonda, Imambarakalan... 

Upper primary 

38 




aided. 




Do., muhalla Mahabrah- 

Ditto 

20 



man an. 





Do., muhalla Bankatwa, 

Lower primary 

22 




aided. 




Do., Kamdas patshala ... 

Ditto 

25 



Do. 

Lower primary 

21 




girls.' 




Dhanepur 

Upper primary... 

47 



Khargupur ... 

Ditto « 

68 



Khurasa 

Ditto 

50 



Mahuon 

Ditto 

61 



Ayah 

Ditto 

53 



Karwapara ... 

Ditto 

26 



Forbesganj ... 

Ditto 

45 

Gonda... 

Gonda, ^ 

Kajgarh 

Ditto 

45 

Pharenda 

Ditto 

28 



Dubha bazar... 

Ditto 

27 



Bangaxn 

Ditto 

49 



Deoxia Alawal 

Lower primary... 

21 



Bankasia 

Ditto 

25 



M aharajganj ... 

Ditto 

27 



Brin agar 

Ditto 

20 



Bishanpur Bairia 

Ditto ... 

11 



Bamnagar ... 

Ditto 

22 



Gilauli 

Ditto 

12 



Narainpur kalan 

Ditto 

27 



Ujaini kalan... 

Ditto 

14 



Kamrawan ... 

Ditto 

32 



Munderwa 

Ditto 

23 



Para sarai 

Ditto 

34 



Kuchwa 

Ditto 

23 



Dubha Kaif 

Ditto 

24 


* The figures are for the month of October, 
t Court of Wards’ school. 
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Schools, 1904— f continued 


Tahsil. 


Pargana. 


Locality. 


Class, 


i Average 
1 atten- 
i dance. 


Gonda 
— (Gon-{ 
eluded),' 


Gonda 
— ( 00 ) 1 '<{ 
eluded). 


Tarab- 

ganj. 


Pahara- 

pur. 


Digsir..^ 


Maha- 

dewa. 


B. — ^Q^wiary —(contd.), 

Matwaria* 

Sheikliapnr ... 

Bargaon (mission) 
Kauria bazar.., 

Banghnsra ... 

Bilwa bazar ... 

Siswaria 
Eamanpur ... 
Bauiapur'® ... 

Lain agar 
Tirra Manorama 
Terbi Bazar ... 

Paharapnr ... 

Baraon 

Katra bazar ... 

Balpur 

Mnbammadpnr 
Patsa Bhonka 
Silbari* 

Bhamrera 


Tarabganj 

Paras 

Adampur 

Bangi 

Tiwari bazar ... 
Bilsar 

Pure Mabangi 
Darsia kalan... 
Sidbanti 
Barsand 

Lmri Begamganj 
Jamtba 
Sarawaii 
Kindbaura ... 

Pure Gbise Earn 

Beonda 

Kbiria 
Pure Darbu 
Cbaubepur 
Manjbara 
Payagpux 
Singba Cbanda’^ 
Pure Panwar... 


Lower primary ... 

Upper primary 
aided. 

Ditto 

Lower primary 
aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper primary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower primary ... 

Lower primary 
aided. 

Upper primary, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Upper primary 
aided. 

Lower primary 
aided. 

Ditto 


Upper primary... 
Ditto 

Lower primary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower primary 
aided. 


39 

2i 

34 
29 

9 

24 
20 

25 
19 
2S 
28 

35 

34 

46 

48 

60 

40 

38 

30 

24 


00 

42 

49 

25 

42 

49 

35 

22 

19 

19 
28 
25 
29 
15 

29 

20 

52 

42 

29 

30 
28 
22 
35 


Court of Wards’ scbool. 







Gonda District. 


xxviii 


Schools^ conthmed). 


TahsiL 


Tatab- 

ganj— 

( COtir 

chided). 


trtraula, 





Average 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class. 

atten¬ 

dance. 


— PHmary —(c on t d.). 




Nawabganj (mission) 4 .. 

Lower primary 

32 


aided. 



Ditto 

Ditto 

10 


Ditto 

Lower primary 
aided, girls.’ 

14 


Bisbnobarpnr 

Upper primary... 

52 


Asokpur 

Ditto 

40 

Nawab- 

Dnrjanpur 

Balapiir 

Lower primary... 
Ditto 

23 

23 

ganj. 

Ramanpnr 

Ditto 

30 


Tikri 

Ditto 

82 


Tuisipur Tirwa 

Ditto 

... 


Bhopatpur ... 

Lower primary 

21 


aided. 



Itimaclpur 

Ditto 

20 


Ambbola 

Lower primary 
aided, girls.’ 

20 

1 



r 

Rudaulia ••• 

Upper primary... 

2S 


Khargnohandpur 

Ditto 

m 


Debras 

Ditto 

55 


Paska 

Ditto 

41 


Bhauriganj ... 

Ditto 

31 


Sbabpur ... ... 

Ditto 

40 


Dubai 

Ditto 

35 


.Jankinagar ... 

Lower primary... 

24- 


Charsari 

Ditto 

24 


Tcorasi 

Ditto ... 

IG 

Guwa- 

Sisai 

Ditto ... 

10 

ricli. 

Barauli 

Ditto 

13 


Masaulia 

Ditto ... 

2-[ 


Dargondwa ... 

Ditto 

32 


Pure Mababir Bakbsh ... 

Lower primary 

23 



aided. 



Mabuwar 

Ditto 

12 


Munderwa 

Ditto 

3il 


Dbanubi 

Ditto 

32 


}.*ure Ilagbunath 

Ditto 

3(1' 


Paraspur 

Lower primary 

14 

1 


aided, girls.’ 


r 

Utraula (municipal) 

Lower primary... 

28 

Ditto 

Lower primary, 

14 



girls.’ 



Find Kburd ... 

Upper primary... 

57 


Pibar 

Ditto 

43 

Utraala, 

Bbairampur ... 

Ditto 

44 

Nandauri 

Ditto ... 

55 


Bankatxia 

Ditto 

35 ■ 


Qiamjot 

Ditto 

43 


Mabua ... 

Ditto 

44 

1 

bridattganj ... , ... 

Ditto 

2G 
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Schools, (continued). 


Tahsil. 


Utraula 
— ( eo}i- 
tinmd). 


Pargana. 


Utraula 
— (con- •{ 
chided), 


Manka- 

pur. 


Sadnl- 
lah- 
nagar. 


Babhni- J 

pair. 




Bnrha- 

para. 


Balram- 

pur. 


Locality. 


B, —(contd,). 

Charurnpar ... 

Bank 

Itai Rampur... 
Dhaurahia ... 
Husainabad ... 

Gaur Ramwanpur 
Materia 

Goknla 

Gidhanr 

Dhuswa 
Machhligaon... 
Maskinwan 
Bidianagar 
Eairipur 
Dinkarpur ... 

Ranigauj 
Mackhligaon... . 

Bhitaura 


Ala-ud-dinpnr 

Achalpur 

Itwa 

Gokula 

Kishanpnr grant 
HatMagarh ... 

Deoria Adam... 


Charu 

Saberpur 

Pair 

Birpur 

Naraicha 

Barliia 

Fatehpur 

Qasba 

Bangawan ... 

Narharpnr 

Baizpnr 

Matbnra bazar 
Ditto 

Mabarajganj... 
Rampur Khagaijot 


Class. 

i 

1 

Average 

atten¬ 

dance. 

Lower primary... j 

30 

Ditto ... ! 

23 

Ditto ... j 

30 

Ditto 

I 27 

Upper primary 

16 

aided. 


i Ditto ... 

28 

Lower primary 

23 

aided. 


Ditto 

19 

Ditto 

36 

i 

Upper primary... 

' 48 

Ditto 

64 

Ditto 

55 

Lower primary... 

16 

Ditto 

30 

Ditto 

25 

Ditto 

S3 

Lower primary, 

16 

girls.’ 


Lower primary 


aided. 


Upper primary... 

55 

Ditto 

46 

Ditto 

48 

Lower primary... 

... 

Ditto 

... 

Upper primary 

30 

aided. 


Lower primary 

25 

aided. 


Upper primary... 

47 

Lower primary... 

17 

Ditto 

30 

Ditto 

27 

Ditto 

23 

Upper primary... 

66 

Ditto 

44 

Lower primary... 

34 

Ditto 

24 

Ditto 

29 

Ditto 

31 


Upper primary... 
Lower primary 
aided, girls.’ 
Upper primary... 
Ditto 


79 

16 =^ 

23 

50 


** Since closed, 



sss 


Gonda District, 


Schools^ 1904— (concluded). 







Average 

Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 


Class. 

atten¬ 

dance. 



— Primm^ —(concld,). 





Sekharpur 

• a. 

Upper primary... 

48 



Seorlia 

... 

Ditto 

24 



Dehra 


Ditto 

30 



Pipra 

... 

Ditto 

31 



Koelra 

... 

Lower primary... 

30 



Lalia 

... 

Ditto 

24 



Belha 

... 

Ditto 

31 



Siughptir 

... 

Ditto 

33 



Baldeonagar... 

... 

Ditto 

20 



Sheopura 

... 

Ditto 

42 



Misraulia 

... 

Ditto 

28 


Balram- 

Gaugapur Banki 

... 

Ditto 

24 


Gnlariha 

... 

Ditto 

12 


pur— 

(con- ^ 

cliid- 

edj. 

Lokahwa 

--- 

Ditto 

28 


Karmaiti 


Ditto 

22 


Ahmadia Balram pur 

... 

Upper primary 
aided. 

36 



Balrampur (mission) 

... 

Lower primary 

34 





aided. 


Utraula 


Purnia Tal ... 

... 

Ditto 

34 

— (con-^ 


Qila 


Ditto 

26 

eluded). 


Mahesh Bhari 

... 

Ditto 

19 


Chiiniakot ... 


Ditto 

24 



Akbarpur 

... 

Ditto 

26 



Jeonar 

... 

Ditto 

40 



Deoria 

... 

Ditto 

22 



Arjunnagar ... 

... 

Ditto 

39 


1 

Cliarao Gahia 

... 

Ditto 

27 


f 

■ Tulsipur 

... 

Upper primary ... 

76 



Ganjrabwa ... 

... 

Ditto 

32 



Paraspur Kamda 

... 

Ditto 

41 



Pachperwa ... 

... 

Ditto 

.37 



Udaipur 

... 

Lower primary... 

23 


Tulsipur,^ 

Bhangaha 

Gaisanri 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

! 24 

21 



Madhwanagar 

... 

Ditto 

26 



Chaudhridih ... 

• •• 

Ditto 

18 



Ueopiir 

... 

Ditto 

14 



Haraia ... 

... 

Lower primary 

I 21 





aided. 
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Eoads^ 1904. 


Z— 


Length, 


Fint clazimetalled roads. 


M. far. 


(i) Gonda to Fyzabad 

(ii) „ to Balrampur ... 

(iii) „ to Dtrauta. vide II (i) 

(iv) „ to Bahraich, vide II (ii) ... 

(v) „ to Bahrainghat, vide II (iii) 

(vi) „ station road ... 

(vii) Kacheliri station road 
(viii) Civil station circular road 

(ix) Nawabganj to Lakarmandi 

(x) « Colonelganj, vide IV (i) 

(xi) „ Jhilia ... 

(xii) * „ Kali Knnd 

(xiii) ,1 Mankapur, vide II (vi) 

(xiv) Mankapur railway feeder 

(xv) Cross road 

(xvi) Mankapur to Utranla... 

(xvii) Utraula municipal roads 


Total 


jfj,_ Second class roads, UTivietalled, dridged, and drained 

throughout. 

(i) Gonda to Utraula, vide I (iii) 

(ii) „ to Baliraicb., vide I (iv) ... 

(iii) „ to Bahrarngliat, vide I (v)... 

(iv) „ to BiLsar 

(y) „ station to Utraula road ...^^ 

(vi) Nawabganj to Mankapur, vide I (siii) ... 

(vii) Itiatbok to Kbargupur 
(viii) Sadullabnagar to Qasba 

(ix) Qasba to Babbnan 

(x) Eebra to Gumrigbat ... 

Total 


IIl.--‘Second class roads, unmetalled, partially bridged, and drained, 

(i) Utraula to Pacbperwa... 

(ii) » Tulsipur _ ... 

(iii) Balrampur to Babraicb 

(iv) Obaudbridih to Kbargupur 

(v) Colonelganj to Jankinagar 

(vi) Nawabganj to Cbandradip 

(vii) 'Lacbmanpur toJMatbura 
(viii)"'LucbuyaTal to Abkari 


24 1 

20 7 

14 6-5 

1 2 
2 0 
0 3 

1 2 
2 6 
5 0 

0 7 

0 5 

0 6 
3 0 

1 0 
1 1 
24 0 

1 2‘5 


105 1 


19 

14 

22 

11 

1 

10 

6 

5 
11 

6 


106 5 


23 0 

15 0 

9 4 : 

22 4 

28 0 
27 0 

2 4 

0 6 


o O r-H 











XXXll 


Gonda District, 


Eoads, 1904 —(Gomktded). 


IV,—Fifth class roads, cleared, partiaMy bridged, and 


Length. 


drained. 


M. fur« 


(i) Colonelganj to NawaTbganj, vide I (x) 

(ii) „ Bahraicli 

(iii) Maijapar railway feeder 

(iv) Balramptir to Ohaudhridih 

(v) „ Tuisiptir... 

(yi) „ TJtraala... 

(yii) Darzi-ka-kuan to Manwar 

(viii) Biisar to Begamganj ... 

(ix) Bidianagar to Lumariadih 


Total 


'V.--'Blxth class roads, cleared only, 

(i) Gonda cemetery road ... 

(ii) „ town oirciilar road 

(iii) Baipur to Kamiar ferry 

(iv) „ Katra 

(v) Parsa to Balpur-Katra road 
(yi) Birpiir to Dublin 
(vii) Wazirganj to Dliemna ferry 
(viii) Rauza to Tikri station... 

(ix) Darsia to Tarabganj ... 

(x) SaduUahnagar to Mankapnr 

(xi) „ Rehra 

(xii) Rehra to Bagluhighat... 

(xiii) Srinagar to Xtiatliok ... 

(xiv) Tulsipnrto Pacbperwa... 

(xv) „ Baghora Tal 

(xvi) ^alrampnr to Retwagara 


Total 


3i 4 
7 1 

0 6 
IS 0 
14- 0 

17 1 

It 2 
5 0 

5 0 


112 6 


0 6 

2 0 

15 G 

7 
3 

7 3 

14 0 

0 4 

5 0 

12 0 

3 2 

8 2 

13 0 

hi 0 

24.' 1, 

11 0 


... 154 G 


Oeand total 


(JOO 4 














TerM. Sarjn. Ghagra, 
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Ferbies, 1904. 


River. 


} 


<! 


Ferry. 


Sardaba 

Lobriman 

Dbananli 

Kamiar 

Koelawar 

Sibori 

Dbemua 

Mirangbat 

Ajodbya 


1 . 


Malauna 

Katra 

Kacbnanpur ... 
Burwagbat ... 
Bbauriganj ... 
Kakraba 

Sbeogarb 

Dubba 

Ramanpur .. 

Karwagbat 
Obandarpur ... 
Bbarwa 
Cbeontipur ... 
Balpur 

Lachbmanpur, 

jSidbaon 

Batcbergbat 

Bamghat 

Griirwa 

Banebra 

Cbatibepur 

Aili 

Paras 

Babadurpur 
Ramnagar 
Ranipnr 
Ditto 
Girdbarpur 
Tarabgaaj 
Narainpur 
Hahjabia 


Village, 


Mubammad- 
pnr Gurwar. 
Paska ..1 

lawan Mada: 
Maniba. 
iSanaTili 
Paras «. 

Beonda 
jjaitpur 

iLakarmandi 


Malauna 
iblatra Sbabbaz' 
pur. 

Kacbnanpur.. 
Saraian 
Bbauriganj .. 
Kakraba 

|jairamjot 

Rajgarb 

Sbabjot 

Jbaubana 
Dbobaba Rai.. 
Asokpur 
Dewa Pasia .. 
Balpur 

Ixbakurapur .. 

Saraianjot 
jCbandpur 
Ditto 
IGurwa 

Madbopur . 
Cbaubepur . 
'Aili 
Paras 

Babadurpur . 
Ramnagar 
Bbikbaripur . 
Ranipnr 
Girdbarpur . 
[Ramanpur . 
Narainpur 
jSabjabia 


Pargana. 

Tabsil. 

Guwaricb, ' 

Parab- 

Ditto ... 

gani. 
Ditto . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

Digsir ... 

Ditto . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

Nawab- 

Ditto . 

gauj. 
Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

Paharapur, < 

Gonda , 

Gnwaricb, 

Tarab- 

Ditto ... 

ganj. 
Ditto . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto . 

, Pabarapur J 

Gonda . 

, Ditto ..J 

Do. . 

Ditto ... 

Do. , 

, Ditto ... 

Do. . 

. Ditto ... 

Do. , 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

. Ditto ... 

Do. 

. Ditto ... 

Do. 

. Guwaricb, 

Tarab- 


ganj. 

Ditto ... 

. Ditto 

Ditto ... 

, Ditto 

Ditto 

. Ditto 

. Ditto 

. Ditto 

Ditto .. 

. Ditto 

Mabadewa 

, Ditto 

..Digsir .. 

, Ditto 

.. Ditto ... 

, Ditto 

Ditto .. 

. Ditto 

.. Ditto 

, Ditto 

Ditto 

. Ditto 

.. Mabadewa 

,, Ditto 

Ditto .. 

. Ditto 

.. Digsir .. 

. Ditto 

Mabadewa 

,, Ditto 

„ Digsir .. 

. Ditto 


Manage¬ 

ment. 


District 
board. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Fyzabad dis- 
trictboard, 
Bengal and 
Nortb-West- 
ern Railway. | 

Private 
District 
board. 
Private 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
District 
board. 
Private 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
District 
board. 
Private 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Es. 

1405 

555 

815 

1,103 

700 

610 

1,3(j5 


420 


32 


200 


Sag 



XXXIV 


Gonda District, 


rERRiEs, 1904— (concluded), 


Biver. 


Ferry. 


Tillage. 


Pargana. 


Tahsil. 


Manage¬ 

ment. 


Es, 


[Jnjliari 
Singha Chanda, 
Adhapur 
Rampnr 
Tengraha 
Ditto 
Garsar 
Durjanpnr 

Bhopatpnr 
Khargupnr 
Bhanaua 




Mathura 
ka. 

Kondri 

Bela 

Sisai 

Karmahnan 

Pipra 

Materia 


Chu- 


[Jujharipnr ... 

Singha Chanda, 

jTengraha 

Rampnr 

Tengraha 

Eamcherapnr, 

Garsar 

Dnrjanpnr 

Bhopatpnr 
Khargupnr ... 
Bishnoharpnr, 

Mathura 

Kondri 

Bela 

Sisai ... 

Nandmahra ... 
Pipra 
Materia 


Digsir 
Mahadewa,| 
Digsir 
Mahadewa,| 
Digsir 
Mahadewa, 
Digsir 
iNawab- 
ganj. 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto , 

Balram- 

pnr. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Utranla 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Tarabganj 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 

Utranla.. 

Ditto .. 
Ditto 
Ditto ., 
Ditto 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 


Private 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

District 

board. 

Private 

Do. 

Do. 

District 
board. 1 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


301 




4,350 


400 

9(55 

lyl20 
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Post-offices^ 1904 


Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Office. 

Class. 1 

1 

Manage¬ 

ment. 

r 

Gouda ..X 

Gonda 

1 

Gonda... 

Do. town 

Do. station 
Itiathok 

Kauria 

Khargnpnr 

Srinagar 

Dhanepnr 

Head office... 
Sub-office ... 
Ditto 

Branch office, 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Imperial, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

L. 

Paharapur, | 

Maijapnr 

Katra ... 

Dubha bazar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

District. 

r 

r 

1 

Digsir .,X 

1 

Tarabganj 

Amdahi 

Rangi ... 

Bilsar ... 

Begamganj 

Snb-office ... 
Branch office, 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 
Ditto 

Imperial. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tarabganj, 

Guwarich... | 

Colonelganj 

Faraspnr 

Snb-office ... 
Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Nawabganj, | ’ 

FTawabganj 

Katra station 

Ditto 

Branch office, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

>Si 

Mahadewa, 

Wazirganj 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

r 

Utraala ... | 

Utranla 

Itai Ptampnr 

Mahna 

Snb-office ..J 
Branch office, 
Ditto 

1 Ditto. 
District. 
Ditto. 


Mankapur, | 

Mankapnr 

Bidianagar 

Maskinwan 

Andhiari 

Snb-office ... 
Branch office, 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Imperial, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

District, 


Sadullah- 

nagar. 

Sadullabnagai 

Ditto 

Imperial. 

Utiaula ..X 

Babhnipair, 

Burbapara, 

Birpur... 

Babhanjot 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

District. 


! 

Balrampur, i 

1 

^ Balrampnr 

Ganra... 

Balrampnr station, 
Lalia ... 
Mabarajgan] 

^ Mathura bazar ... 

Snb-office ... 
Branch office, 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Imperial. 

District. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

. 

Tnlsipur ..J 

1 1 

[ Tulsipnr 
Bahadnrganj 
[ Packperwa 

Snb-office ... 
Branch office. 
Ditto 

, Imperial. 

, Ditto. 

, Ditto. 


3:s:xYi 


Gonda District, 


Markets. 


Tatisil. 

Pargana. 

Town or village. 

Market days. 

r 

t 

1 

r 

Gonda 

Daily. 




Khurasa ... 

Do. 




Sultan j ot (Darzi-ka- 

Do. 




kuan). 

Jignan 

Do. 




Bargaon ... 

Do. 




Parade (Forbesganj) ... 

Do. 




Pendaran (Bajgarli) 

Do. 




Retwagara... 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

- 1 

Gonda 


Dbanepur ... ... | 

Daily. 


Ayab 

Do. 

■ o s 



Itiathok ... ... ! 

Do. 

o 



Khargupur... 

Do. 




Bishanpur Belbharia ... 

Do. 




Jankinagar (Mabaraj- 

Do. 




ganj). 

Kaiiria 

Do. 




Mahnon 

Do. 




Dubha 

Do. 


Paharapnr 

...j 

Birpnr (Katra^ 

Balpiir Hazari 

Do. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 




' Bbondhepnr 

Daily. 




Paras 

Monday and Friday. 




Parsada 

Ditto. 


Digsir 

,.x 

XJmri Beganoganj 

Tuesday and Saturday. 



Kindbaura 

Ditto. 



1 

Adampur ... 

Ditto. 



1 

Tengraba (Rampnr) ... 

Sunday and Thursday. 



( 

" Colonelganj 

Daily. 




Bbauriganj 

Do. 




Paska 

Wednesday and Saturday; 




Mangura ... 

Ditto. 

? 

Guwarioli 

..X 

Fatebpur (Pabladganj), 
Terhi 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Tuesday. 



Barauli 

Sunday and Thursday. 




Sbabpur 

Ditto. 




Paraspur ... 

Monday and Friday. 



r 

' Gbaubepur.., 

Ditto. 



! 

Wazirganj ... 

Daily. 


Mahadewa 

i 

-s 

Mirzapur ... 

Kadipur 

Do. 

Sunday and Thursday. 



1 

Baunriba (Tribbuwan- 

Tuesday and Saturday^ 



i 

ganj). 


Nawabganj 

( 

Nawabganj 

Daily. 


-1 

Tulsipur (Ramesbwar- 

Monday and Friday. 



{ 

ganj). 

1 

P ^ 

% 

TJtranla 

...i 

IJtraula 

„ (Mazbardih) ... 

Daily. 

Thursday. 



Utraula—f concluded). 


APPENDIX. 


XXXVli 


Mabkets —( concludedj. 


Tahsil. 



Utratila—f co?i- 
eluded). 


Mankapnr 


Sadiillalinagar... | 


Bablinipair 


Burliapara 


Balrampur 


Tulsipiir 


Town or Tillage. 

Market days. 

Deoria Jangali 

Thursday. 

Itai Bampur 

Wednesday. 

Bank Bhawanipnr 

Tuesday. 

Barehra 

Sunday. 

" Mankapnr (Baniganj)... 

Daily. 

Machhligaon 

Do. 

Harnatair ... 

Do. 

Bidianagar... 

Do. 

Bhitanra (Mnsaganj) ... 

Tuesday and Friday. 

Maskinwan (Makaraj- 

Ditto. 

. ganj). 


, Sadnllahnagar 

Ditto. 

1 Behra 

Daily. 

f Chhapia ... 

Sunday and Thursday. 

Bhitia 

Ditto. 

Makuli Kkori (Bhag- 

Ditto. 

wanganj). 

Ditto, 

^ Saberpnr ... 

r Sahiapnr ... 

Daily. 

) Babhanjot... 

Monday. 

1 Alipnr ... ... 

, Tuesday. 

( Gbarighat ... ... 

j Daily. 

f Balrampnr... 

Do. 

Shankarnagar 

Do. 

Matlinra Bazar 

Do. 

Sheopura ... 

Do. 

Pipra 

Monday. 

Baldeonagar 

Daily. 

<[ Niwazpur (Kawapnr) ... 

Do. 

Gnlariha Kkazanchi ... 

Do. 

Bishnipnr (Bkagwati- 

Do. 

ganj). 

Maharajganj 

Do. 

Batanpnr (Bahadur- 

Do. 



f Tnlsipnr 

Do. 

J Pachperwa... 

Wednesday. 

j Gaisanri ... 

Friday.* 



Utraula. Tarabganj. Gonda, 


Gonda District, 


zxxviii 


Fairs. 



Pargana. 

Village. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

Average 

atten¬ 

dance. 


Tirra Mano- 
ram a. 

Tirra Mano- 
rama. 

Kartik, Puranma- 
shi. 

26,000 


Eamnagar 

Bisramghat, 

Ditto 

16,000 


Kataiili 

Anjawalpuri, 

Kartik, sndi 2nd, 

7,600 

Gonda 

Khaira 

Khaira Bha- 
wani. 

Jeth, sndi 1st ... 

10,000 


Pachran 

Pirthi Nath 
Mahadeo. 

Phagim, badi 

ll:th. 

2,000 


Jankinagar, 

Dukhharan- 

nath. 

Ditto 

7,500 

f\ 

P ah ar a-J 
piir. 

L 

Mahadewa... 

Barkhandi- 

nath. 

Ditto 

16,000 

Balpnr 

Siddhbir ... 

Asarh, Pnranma- 
sM. 

6,000 

Digsir ... 

Tengraha 

Eampurghat, 

Chait, sndi 9th, 
and Kartik, Pu- 
ranmashi. 

3,000 

r 

Mankapur ... 

Uttri Bha- 
wani. 

Chait, sndi 7th... 

4,000 

Gawarich^; 

Paska 

Sangam Ash- 
nan. 

Pns, Puranmashi, 

7,500 


Sakraura ... 

Nawabghat, 

Ditto 

20,000 

1 

Mauhari 

Manharighat, 

Kartik, Pnran- 
mashi. 

3,000 

Nawabganj, 

Maheshpur... 

Manjha Ma- 
heshpnr. 

Kartik, Pni-anma- 
shi, and Ohait, 
sndi 9 th, 

90,000 

r 

M a h a-J 

dewa. j 

1 

Asokpur ... 

Rauza 

First Sunday in 
Jeth. 

6,600 

Bhat Bahhni, 

Baleshwar- 

nath. 

Phagnn, badi 

14:th. 

20,000 

Mankapiir, 

Karaahan 

Karauhannath 

Ditto 

20,000 

Balrampur, 

Bijlipur 

Bijlipnr Bha- 
wani. 

Asarh, Pnranma- 
shi. 

10,000 

Tulsipnr „• 

Pat an 

Debi Patan, 

Chait, sndi 1st to 
9th. 

76,000 
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fcsucoc^Bion dinputcd, 



List of tahqdars holding land in the Qonda district, 1905—(concluded). 
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Qonda District. 
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Pedigree of the Bisens, 


Gonda District. 
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GAZETTEER OF GONDA. 


INDEX. 


A. 

AcbalpuT, pp. 108, 250. 

Act XX of 1856, pp. 133, 192. 218, 
220, 246. 

Aelra estate, p. 107. ■ 

Agampur, p. 233. 

Agriculture, pp. 31—43. 
Agriculturists, pp. 63, 74. 

Ahirs, pp. 67, 111, 172, 256, 273. 

Aili, p. 93. 

Ajodbya talnqa, pp. 77, 97, 113, 199, 
216, 239. 

Akbar, admiuistration under—, p. 
142, 

Akbarpur estate, pp. 100, 102. 
Akohari, p, 81. 

Allenpur, pp. 65, 228. 

Alluvial mahals, pp. 123, 198, 214, 
238, 268. 

Ambbola, p. 135. 

Aradahi, p. 199. 

Andbawa, p. 15. 

Andhiari, pp. 124, 136, 169, 272., 
Annexation of Oudh, p. 156. 

Area of the district, p. 1. 

Argha Tal, pp. 10, 236. 

Arhar, pp. 36, 37. 

Arrah river, pp. 1, 5, 6, 12, 54, 259. 
Arya Sanaa], pp. 65, 66, 211, 256, 273. 
Asokpur, pp. 66, 138, 169, 224. 

A ta, pp. 90,170. 

Ata talnqa, pp. 91, 146, 216, 

Ayah, pp. 124, 132. 


B. 

Babhanjofc, p. 186. 

Babhnan, pp. 68, 170, 208. 

Babhni, p. 170. 

Babhnipair pargana, pp. 36, 41, 109, 
143, 149, 170. 

Babhnipair talnqa, pp. 89, 113, 141, 
161. 

Bachkahwa, p. 64. 

Baghbans, p. 74. 

Baglahi-, p. 253. 

Bagluha noXa^ pp. 8, 196, 235. 
Bahlaya estate, p. 107. 

Bairagis, pp. 77, 200, 209, 

Bais, pp. 69, 73, 139, 212, 271 j mde 
also Eajputs* 


Baisimatha, p. 54. 
bajra, p. 37. 

Balpur, pp. 60, 218, 244, 

Balrampur, pp. 3, 58, 59, 62, 65, 78 
124, 132, 134, 135, 174. 

Balrampur pargana, pp. 1, ,32, 42. 110 
127, 177. ' ’ 

Balrampnr talnqa, pp. 1, 15. 59, 78— 
82, 106, 159, 180, 261. 

Baluhi nala, p. 179. 

Bamhauri, p. 96. 

Bandauli, p. 102. 

Bandhalptis, pp. 69, 108, 139, 141, 
147; vide also Bajputs. 

Bangaon, pp. 132, 161, 162, 207. 
Banias, pp. 69, 77, 209, 273. 

B^nk, p. 269. 

Bankasia, pp. 161, 162. 

Raukata, pp. 145, 148. 

Bankatwa, pp. 81, 203. 

Banks, p. 51. 

Banrua nala, p. 6. 

Bansidila, p. ISO. 

Barais, p. 69. 

Barauli, p. 215. 

Barhais, pp. 69, 73, 77, 211, 274. 
Barbawa, pp. 15, 54. 

Barhawa forest circle, p. 14. 

Baris, p. 70. 

Barley, p. 38. 

Barren land, p. 19. 

Barwars, pp. 16, 71, 124, 126, 227. 
Basantpur estate, pp. 103, 209, 244. 
Basket weaving, pp. 63, 211, 217. 
Begaraganj, pp. 9, 58, 124, 1S2. 
Behnas, pp. 73, 212, 274. 

Bhainsawa, p, 15. 

Bhaishi, p. 64. 

Bhale Sultans, pp. 69, 78, 271 ; vide 
also Bajputs. 

Bhambhar forest circle, p. 14. 
Bhambhar ?^rtZi 2 ,,pp. 6, 259. 
Bhaibhunjas, p. 69. 

Bhars, pp. 69, 139, 273, 

Bhat Babhni, p. 66. 

Bhatpui, p. 146. 

Bhats, pp. 75, 77, 200. 

BMnga talnqa, pp. 77, 84, 147. 
Bhitaura, pp. 227, 230. 

Bhusahar, p. 64. 

Bidianagar, pp. 8, 46, 58, 108, 145, 
182. 

Bijlipur, pp. 56, 176. 

Bilai nala, pp. 9, 182, 196, 212. 
Biiaspur taluqa ; vide Utraula taluqa. 



11 


INDEX. 


Eilelira talnqa, pp. 77, 7S, 87, 103. 

Bilsar, pp. 197, 199. 

Birdiba, p. 145. 

Birds, p. 21. 

Birpur (pargana Babhnipair), pp. 124, 
^ 183 . 

Birpur (pargana Talsipnr), pp. 15, 
272. 

Birpur Katra, pp. 22, 61, 52, 65, 124, 
183, 217. 

Birfe, pp. 109, 173, 174, 186, 231, 249, 
270. 

Birth-rate, p. 26. 

Birwa taluqa, pp. 78, 85, 103, 113, 
148, 216, 226. 

Bisens, pp. 68, 73, 77, $2—89, 108, 140, 
142, 183, 271 ; vide also Rajputs. 

Bisbambarpur estate, pp. 98, 145, 
151, 209. 

Bisnbi river, pp. 7, 17, 19, 170, 205, 
227. 

Blindness, p. 30. 

Boundaries of the district, p. 1. 

Brahmans, pp. 31, 67, 77, 110, 111, 
112, 173, 198. 

Bricks, p. 20. 

Bridges, pp. 5, 7, 59, 60. 

Buddhist remains, pp. 137, 261. 

Bungalows, pp. 16, 59. 

Buxhapara pargana, pp. 4, 32, 44, 46, 
104, 105, 110, 119, 183. 

Burhi Rapti river, pp. 1, 6, 177, 259. 


0 . 

Cantonments, pp. 65, 161, 162, 203. 
Carts, pp. 24, 53, 

Castes, pp. 66—74, 77, 

Catechu, p. 52. 

Cattle, pp. 22, 23. 

Cattle disease, p. 24. 

Cattle pounds, p. 136. 

Census, oi 1869 and 1881, p. 61 ; of 
1891 and 1901, p. 62. 

Cesses, p. 123. 

Chahlari taluqa, pp. 103, 216. 

Chains, p. 52. 

Chamars, pp. 49, 69, 111, 135, 211. 
Chamnai river, pp. 8, 204, 222, 227. 
Chamrupur, pp. 107, 269. 

Chandaha nala^ pp. 8, 212. 
Chandanpur, pp. 16, 240. 

Chandapur, p. 238. 

Chandi Tal, p. 178. 

Chaudradip ghat, pp. 46, 231. 
Chaudhridih, pp. 136, 188, 258. 
Chauhans, pp. 69, 73, 79, 212, 271; 

mde also Rajputs. 

Chaukharia, p. 236. 

Chhapia, pp..l73, 174, 1S9. 
Chhedwara, pp. 90, 141, ISl, 153, 194, 
216; vide Kalhans. 


Chingiria estate, p. 97. 

Cholera, p. 28. 

Christianity, pp. 64, 65. 

Churches, p. 65. 

Churihars, pp. 73, 212, 

Civil courts, pp. 115, 210, 255, 272. 
Climate, pp. 12, 25. 

Colonelganj, pp. 3, .30, 52, 53, 6o, 56, 
58, 69, 65, 103, 124, 133, 134, 157, 
190- 

Commerce, p. 53. 

Communications, pp. 56—60, 210, 
256, 272. 

Complex mahals, pp. 113, 225. 
Condition of the people, p- 112. 
Cooknagar, pp. 62, 186, 188. 
Coparcenary communities, p. 76. 
Cotton-printing, pp, 52, 182, 
Cotton-weaving, p. 52. 

Crime, pp. 71, 126. 

Criminal courts, p. 115. 

Crops, pp. 35—40. 

Cultivated area, p. 32. 

Cultivation, pp. 4, 31. 

Cultivators, p. 110. 

Gulturable waste, pp. 19, 32. 


D. 

Dafalis, p. 74. 

Dalelnagar, p. 9. 

Darzi-ka-knan, pp. 46, 69, 183, 231. 
Darzis, pp. 73, 212. 

Baulafcabad grant, pp. 7, 270. 
Deaf-tnutism, p. 30. 

Death-rate, p. 26. 

Debi Patan, pp. 24, 28, 56, 138, 192. 
Debin agar, p. 16. 

Debras, pp. 90, 194. 

Density of population, p. 62. 

Deoli talnqa, p. 94. 

Deorawan, p. 180. 

Deotaha, pp. 76, 217. 
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